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AN EXAMINATION 



SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Em WILLIAM HAMILTON'S DOCTKINE OP TTNOONSCIOua 
MENTAL MODIPICATIONB. 

The laws of Obliviscence, noticed in the preceding 
chapter, are closely coDnected with a question raised by 
Sir W. Hamilton, and discussed at some length in his 
Lectures : Whether there are unconscious states of mind ; 
or, as he expresses it in the eighteenth Lecture,* "Wheth- 
er the mind exerts energies, and is the subject of modifi- 
cations, of neither of which it is conscious." Our author 
pronounces decidedly for the affirmative, in opposition to 
most English philosophers, by wliom he says, " the sup- 
position of an unconscious action or passion of the mind, 
has been treated as something either unintelligible or 
absurd;" and in opposition, no less, to isolated expres- 
sions of opinion by our author himself. The following 
ie one: "Every act of mind is an act of consciousness." f 
Here is another : J " We must say of aU our states of 
minci, whatever they may be, that it" (a state of mind) 
•LectnwB, L33B. t Ibid. ii. 277. IIUd.iL73. 
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"can be nothing else than it is felt to be. Its very 
essence consists in being felt ; and when it is not felt, it 
is not." This is one of the numerous inconsistencies in 
Sir W. Hamilton's professed opinions, which a close 
examination and comparison of Ids speculations bring 
to light, and which show iiow far he was m reality from 
being the systematic thinker which, on a first impression 
of his writings, he seems to be. In one point of view, 
these self-contradictions are fully as mucii an honor as a 
discredit to him ; since they frequently arise from bis 
having acutely seized some important psychological truth, 
greatly in advance of his general mode of thought, and 
not having brought the remainder of his philosophy up to 
it. Instead of having reasoned out a consistent scheme 
of thought, of which every part fits in with the other 
parts, he seems to have explored the deeper regions of 
the mind only at the points which had some direct con- 
nection with the conclusions he had adopted on a fevr 
Bpecial questions of pliilosophy ; and from his different 
explorations, he occasionally, as in the present case, 
brouglit back ditfercnt results. But, in the place where 
he treats directly of this particular question, he decides 
unequivocally for the existence of latent mental modifi- 
cations. The subject is in itself not unimportant, and 
his treatment of it will serve as an example by which to 
estimate hia powers of thought in the province of pure 
psychology. 

Sir W. Hamilton recognizes three different binds, 
or, aa he calls them, degrees, of mental latency. Two 
of these will be seen, on examination, to be entirely 
irrelevant. 

The first kind of latency ia that which belongs to all 
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the parts of our knowledge which we are not thinking of 
at tlie very moment. "I know a science, or language, 
not merely while I make a temporary use of it, but in- 
asmuch as I can apply it when and how I will. Thus 
the infinitely greater part of our spiritual treaaurts lies 
always beyond the sphere of consciousness, hid in the 
obscure recesses of the mind."* But this stored-up 
knowledge, I submit, is not an " unconscious action or 
passion of the mind." It is not a mental state, but a 
capability of being put into a mental state. When I am 
not thinking of a thing, it is not present to ray mind at 
all. It may become present when something happens to 
recall it ; but it is not latently present now ; no more than 
any physical thing which I may have hoarded up. I 
may have a stock of food with which to nourish myself 
hereafter ; but my body is not in a state of latent nouriah- 
ment by the food which is in store. I have the power to 
walk across the room, though I am sitting in my chair | 
but we should hardly call this power a latent act of walk- 
ing. What required to be shown was, not that I may 
possess knowledge without recalling it, but that it can 
be recalled to my mind, I remaining unconacioua of it 
all the time-t 

• Leetorea, i. 339. 

+ Sir W. Hftmilton dclibcralely rejects tbb ohviouB distinction, and in 
Lis Lecture on Memory (Lect. xx£.) mitiatains that all the knovrled^co wo 
poaiees, wbelhcr wo arc tbinliiiis of It or not, is at all times present to us, 
thoqgh nncanacioualy. "This is certainly" (ho SBye) "an hypothesis, 
because whBtever la outof conscionsnesa can only be aaaunicd ; bat It is an 
bfpotbcsia which nc arc not only warranted, bnt neccsBilatcd by the 
phtenomeaa, to establish." (Leetorea, U. 209.) This conflilent aasectionls 
Bopported only by a passage froza on aathor of whom the reader has 
already heard something, H. Schmid ( Veriveb einer MelapAyiii) ; by 
whom, however, the concinsion is not elldted Itoia " the pha;nomena," bnt 
intni.i priori, fhini the aiscrtlonlhat the act of knowledge is "bd energy 
«f the aelf-Bctive powers of a subject one and indiviaible ; consequently a 
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" The * second degree of latency esiata when tlie mind 
contains systems of knowledge, or certain habits of 
action, which it is wholly unconscious of possessing in 
ita ordinary state, but wliich are revealed to conscious- 
ness in certain extraordinary exaltations of ita powers. 
The evidence on this point shows that the miud fre- 
quently contains whole systema of knowledge, which, 
though in our normal state they have faded into abso- 
lute oblivion, may, in certain abnormal states, aa mad- 
ness, febrile delirium, somnambulism, catalepsy, &c., 
flash out into luminous consciousness, and even throw 



part OC tlie ego must be detached or annihilated If a cognition once exist- 
ent be again extinguished." Tliis palpable begging of the wbale point In 
^Bpute (irhich Scbmid mal:ea no scrapie of propping up by haif a dozen 
other arbitral? assumptions) of course makes it necessury to C2iplaiD liow 
anjtbiug can bo forgoltcu ; wlilch Schmid resolves by declaring Chat noth- 
ing ever is ; it meiel? passes Into latency. Of all this, not a shadow of 
erldenco is exhibited ; anything being set down as fiict, which can b« edaceA 
bom the idea of the Ego evolved by Schmid out or the depths of hie moral 
consdousneGB. His Btyle of philosophizing may bo judged fh>m the fbl- 
loiTing specimen : " fiver; mental activity belongs to the one vital activity 
of mind in general ; it is, therelbre, indivieibly bound ap with it, and can 
neither be torn fh>m, nor abolished in it." Therefore he has only to call 
every impreasiou in memory a " mental activity," to prove that when we 
have once liad it, we can never more e*^t ridof ii. If he had but happened 
to colt ft a mental ad, it would have been all over with Mt argumont ; for 
there may surely be passing acts of one permanent activity, Sehmld toi- 
OieT argues, from the same prcroiaca, that feelings, votltlons, and desires, 
are retained In the tnind without the mediamofmcmory, that Is, we retain 
the stales themselves, not the notions or remenilirances of them i f^om 
which it follows, timt I am at this mumciit desiring and wQhng to rise ttom. 
my bed yestcrduy morning, ond every previous morning since I began to 
have a will. Schmid bus an easy answer to all attempts at explaining 
mental phienomena by physiological hypotheses, viz., that " Mind, howbclt 
conditioned by bodily relations, still ever preserves Its self-acfivlty and 
Independence." As if to determine whether it does so or not, was not the 
verypoint in dispute between hhn and the physiological hypotheses. Thesa 
reasonings are quite worthy of Schmid ; but it la extremely unworthy of 
Sir W. Homiltuu to accept and hidorso Ihcm. 
• Lecairss, i 339-318. 
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into the shade of unconaciousnesa those other Bystems 
by which they had, for a long period, been eclipsed and 
even extinguished." He then cites from varioua authora 
Bome of the curious recorded caaee " in which the extinct 
memory of whole languages waa suddenly restored, and, 
what is even atill more remarkable, in which the faculty 
was cxliibited of actually repeating, in known or un- 
known tongues, passages which were never witliin the 
grasp of conscious memory in the normal state." These, 
however, are not cases of latent states of mind, but of 
a very different thing — of latent memory. It is not 
the mentid impresaiuns that are latent, but the power of 
reproducing them. Every one admita, without any ap- 
paratus of proof, that we may have powers and suscep- 
tibilities of which we are not conscious ; but these are 
capabilities of being affected, not actual affections. I 
have the eusceptibihty of being poisoned by prussic acid, 
but this susceptibihty is not a present phenomenon, con- 
stantly taking place in ray body without my perceiving 
it. The capability of being poisoned is not a present 
modification of my body ; nor is the capability I perhaps 
have of recollecting, should I become delirious, some- 
thing which I have forgotten while sane, a present mod- 
ification of my mind. These are future contingent states, 
not present actual ones. The real question is, can I 
undergo a present actual mental modification without 
being aware of it ? 

We come, therefore, to the third case, which ia the 

only one really in point, and inquire, whether there are, 

in our ordinary mental life, ''mental* modifications, 

i. e., mental activities and passivities, of which we are 

• Lectures, 1. 317-349. 
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unconscious, but which manifest their existence by effects 
of which we are conscious ? " Sir W. Hamilton decides 
that there are ; and even " that what we are conscious 
of is constructed out of what we are not conscious of; " 
that " the sphere of our conscious modifications is only 
a small circle in the centre of a far wider sphere of action 
and passion, of which we are only conscious through its 



His first example is taken from the perception of ex- 
ternal objects. The facts which he adduces are these. 
Ist. Every minimum visibiJe ia compose*! of still small- 
er parts, which are not separately capable of being ob- 
jects of vision; "they are, severally and apart, to con- 
Bciouaness as zero." Yet every one of these partq " most 
by itself have produced in us a certain modification, real 
though unperceived," since the effect of the whole can 
only be the sum of the separate effects of the parts. 
2d, " When we look at a distant forest, we perceive a 
certain expanse of green. Of this, as an affection of our 
organism, we are clearly and distinctly conscious. Now, 
the expanse of which we are conscious, is evidently made 
up of pai-ts of which we are not conscious. No leaf, 
perhaps no tree, may he separately visible. But the 
greenness of the forest is made up of the greenness of 
the leaves ; that is, the total impression of which we are 
conscious, is made up of an infinitude of small impres- 
sions of which we arc not conscious," 3d, Our sense 
of hearing tells the same tale. There is a minimum, au- 
dibile; the faintest sound capable of being heard. This 
sound, however, must be made up of parts, each of 
which must affect us in some manner, otherwise the whole 
which they compose could not affect us, "When we hear the 
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distant murmvir of the sea, " this murmur ia a sum rnnde 
up of parts, and the sum would be as zero if the parts 
did not count as something. ... If the noise of each 
wave made no impression on our sense, the noise of the 
sea, as the result of these impressions, could not be 
realized. But the noise of each several wave, at the 
distance wo suppose, is inaudible ; we must, however, 
admit that they produce a certain modification, beyond 
consciousness, on the percipient subject ; for this is ne- 
cessarily involved in the reality of their result."" 

It ia a curious question how Sir W. Hamilton failed 
to perceive that an unauthorized assumption has slipped 
into his argument. Because the minimum visibile con- 
sists of parts (as we know through the microscope) , and 
because the minimum visibile produces an impression on 
our senae of sight, he jumps to the conclusion that each 
one of the parts does so too. But it is a supposition con- 
sistent with what we know of nature, that a certain quan- 
tity of the cause may be n necessary condition to the 
production of any of the effect. The minimum visibile 
would on that supposition he this certain quantity, and 
the two halves into which we can conceive it divided, i 
though each contributing its half to the formation of that \ 
which produces vision, would not each separately pro- 
duce half of the vision, the concurrence of both being 
necessary to produce any vision whatever. And so of 
the distant murmur of the sea : the agency which pro- 
duces it is made up of the rolling of many different waves, 
each of which, if sufficiently near, would affect us with 
a perceptible sound ; but at the distance at which they 
are, it may require the rolling of many waves to excite an 
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amount of vibration in tbe air sufficient, when enfeebled 
by extension, to produce any effect whatever on our au- 
ditory nerves, and. through them, on our mind. The 
supposition that each wave affects the mind separately 
because their aggregate affects It, is therefore, to say the I 
least, an unproved hypothesis. 

The counter-h)"pothesiB, that in order to the production 
of any quantity whatever of the effect, there ia needed 
a certain minimum quantity of the cause, it is the more 
extraordinary that Sir W. HamOton should have over- 
looked, since he has not only iiimaelf adopted a b 
supposition in some other caaes,* but it is a neceasary 
part of his theory in this very case. ' Pie will not admit j 
as possible, that less tlian a certain quantity of the exr- j 
temal agent, produces no mental modification ; but he j 
himself supposes that less than a certain quantity of ( 
mental modification produces no consciousness. Yet if ] 
his d priori argument is valid for the one sequence, 
valid for the other. If the effect of a whole must be j 
the sum of similar effects produced by all its parts, and * 
if every state of consciousness is the effect of a modifi- 
cation of mind which is made up of an infinitude of 
small parts, the state of cooaciousneas also must be made 
up of an infinitude of small states of consciousness, 
produced by these infinitely small mental modificatioiM 
respectively. We are not at liberty to adopt the one 
theory for the first link in the double succession, and the 

• " In the incemal perception of a scriea of menial opcmtions, a certaJn I 
time, a certain dnration, is necessary for the Emollest eection of coDtin- 
ttonGenergftowbicli coasdouiQeeB la competent. Some minimum of timo 
most be admitted as the condition of conBcioneneas." (LcctnreB, 1. 8P9.) 
And again (Lcctnres, ii. 102) : " It cannot rertainlf be said, that the mini- 
mmn of sensation infers the maximnm of perception ; for perception alwajli 
BQpposes u ceiCaJD quantum of sensation." 
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othei theory for the other link. Having shown no reason 
why either theory should be preferred, our author would 
have acted more philosophically in not deciding between 
them. But to accommodate half the fact to one theory 
and half to the other, without aaaigning any reason for 
the difference, is to exceed all rational license of scientiGc 
hypothesis. 

After these examples from Perception, our author 
passes to cases of Association : and as he here states 
some important mental phsenomena well and clearly, I 
shall quote him at some length.* 

"It sometimes happens, that we find one thought 
rising immediately after another in consciousness, but 
whose consecution we can reduce to no law of aaaocia- 
tion. Now, in these cases we can generally discover 
by an attentive observation, tiiat these two thoughts, 
though not themselves aeaoeiated, are each associated 
with certiiin other thoughts ; so that the whole consecu- 
tion would have been regular, had these intermediate 
tlioughta come into consciousness, between the two 
which are not immediately associated. Suppose, for 
instance, that A, B, C, ai'o three thoughts, — that A 
and C cannot immeiliately suggest each other, but that 
each is associated witli B, so that A will naturally 
suggest B, and B naturally suggest C- Now, it may 
happen, that we are conscious of A, and immediately 
thereafter of C. How is the anomaly to be explained? 
It can only be explained on the principle of latent mod- 
ifications. A suggests C, not immediately, but through 
B ; but as B, like the half of the minimum vieibtle or 
minimum audibile, does not rise into consciousness, we 
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arc apt to consider it as non-existent. You are probably 
aware of the followiDg fact in mechanicB. If a Dumber 
of billiard balls be placed in a straight row and touching 
each other, and if a ball be made to strike, in the line 
of the row, the ball at one end of the aeries, what will 
happen ? The motion of the impinging ball is not di- 
vided among the whole row ; this, which we might d 
priori have expected, does not happen, but the impetus 
ia transmitted through the intermediate balls which re- 
main each in ita place, to the ball at the opposite end of 
the series, and this ball alone is impelled on. Some- 
thing like this seems often to occur in the train of thought. 
One idea mediately suggests another into consciousnesB, 
— the suggestion passing through one or more ideaa 
which do not themselves rise with conaciouaneaa. The 
awakening and awakened ideas here correspond to the ball 
striking and the ball struck off; while the intermediate 
ideaa of which we are unconscious, but which carry on 
the suggestion, resemble the intermediate balls which 
remain moveless, but comnuinicate the impulse. An 
instance of this occurs to me with which I was recently 
struck. Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by the thought of the Prnasian 
system of education. Now, conceivable connecdon be- 
tween these two ideaa in themaelves, there was none. A 
little reflection, however, explained the anomaly. On 
my last visit to the mountain, I liad met upon its summit 
a German gentleman, and though I had no consciousness 
of the intermediate and unawakened links between Ben 
Lomond and the Prussian schools, they were undoubt- 
edly theae, — the German, — Germany, — Prussia, 
and, these media being admitted, the connection 
the extremes was manifest." 
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Though our author says that the facta here described 
can only be explained on the supposition that the inter- 
rening ideas never came into conttuiousness at all, be ia j I 
aware that another esplanation is conceivable, namely, A I 
that they were momentarily in coneciouanesa, but were 
forgotten, agreeably to the law of Obliviscence already 
spoken of: which, in fact, ia the explanation given by 
Stewart. The same two explanations may be given of 
his final example, drawn from a class of phenomena also 
governed by lawB of association, "our acquired dexterities 
and habits." * 'When we learn any manual operation, 
suppose that of playing on the pianoforte, the operation 
is at firat a seriea of conscious volitions, followed by 
movements of the fingers ; but when, by sufficient repe- 
tition, a certain faciUty has been acquired, the motions 
take place without our being able to recognize afterwards 
that we have been conscious of the volitions which pre- 
ceded them. In this case, we may either hold with Sir 
W. Hamilton, that the volitions (to which may be added 
the feelings of muscular contraction, and of the contact 
of our fingers with the keys) are not, in the practised 
performer, present to consciousnesa at all; or, with 
Stewart, that he is eonscioua of them, but for so brief * 
an interval, that be has no remembrance of them after- 
warde. The motions, in this case, are said by Hartley 
to have become secondarily automatic ; which our author 
Bupposes to be a third opinion, but it ia not certain 
that Hartley meant anything at variance with Stewart's 
theory. 

Let us now consider the reasons given by Sir W. 
Hamilton for preferring his esplanation to Stewart's. 
• LMtnrei, ill. 35£. 
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The first and principal of them U, that to suppose a state 
of coDHciousnesa which is not remembered,* "violates 
the whole analogy of consciousness." " ConsciouanesB 
Bupposea memory ; and we are only conscious as we are 
able to connect and contrast one instance of our intel- 
lectual existence witli another." " Of consciousnesa, 
however faint, there must be some memory, howevtjr 
short. But this is at variance with the phenomenon, 
for the ideas A and C may precede and follow each 
other without any perceptible intervalj and without any 
the feeblest memory of li." 

Here again I am obliged, not without wonder, to 
point out the inconclusive character of the argument. 
When Sir W. Hamilton says that consciouaneaa implies 
memory, he means, as liia words show, that we are 
only conscious by means of change ; by discriminating 
the present state from a state immediately preceding. 
Granting this, as with proper explanations I do, all it 
proves is, that any conscious state of mind must be re- 
membered long enough to be compared with the mental 
state immediately following it. The state of mind, 
therefore, which he supposes to have been latent, must, if 
it passed into consciousness, have been remembered until 
one other mental modification had supervened; wliich 
there is assuredly not a particle of evidence that it was 
not : for our having totally forgotten it a minute after, ia 
no evidence, but a common consequence of the laws of 
Obliviscence. It is perhaps true that all consciousoesa 
must be followed by a memory, hut I see no reason why 
an evanescent state of conscionsnesa must be followed, if 
by any, by a more than evanescent memory. "It is a 
■ Lectures, i 3J1, 355. 
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la^ of mind," our author saya further on,* "that tlie 
intenaity of the present eonsciousncsa determinea the 
viTacity of the future memory. Vivid conaciousnesB, 
long memory ; faint consciousness, short memory." 
Well, then : in the case supposed, the intensity of con- 
6ciouanesa ia at the minimum, therefore on hia own show- 
ing the duration of memory should he so too. If tlie 
consciousness itself is too fleeting to fix the attention, ao, 
ajitrliori, must the remembrance of it. In reality, the 
reraembranee is often evanescent when the consciousnesa 
ia by no means so, but is so distinct and prolonged aa to 
be in no danger whatever of being supposed latent. 
Take the case of a player on the pianoforte while still a 
learner, and before the succession of vohtions has attained 
the rapidity which practice ultimately gives it. In thia 
stage of progress there is, beyond all doubt, a conscious 
volition, anterior to the playing of each particular note. 
Yet has the player, when the piece ia finished, the small- 
est remembrance of each of these volitiona, as a separate 
feet? In like manner have wc, when we have finished 
reading a volume, the smallest memory of our successive 
volitions to turn the pages? On the contrary, we only 
know that we must have turned tliem, because, without 
doing so, we could not have read to the end. Yet theee ■ 
volitions were not latent : every time we turned over a 
leaf, we must have formed a conscious purpose of turn- 
ing ; but, the purpose having been instantly fulfilled, the 
attention was an*ested in the process for too short a time 
to leave a more than momentary remembrance of it. 
The senaationa of sight, touch, and the muscles, felt in 
turning the leaves, were as vivid at the moment aa any 

• Lectnret, 1. 368, 369. 
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of our ordinary sensible impressions which are oijly 
important to ua as means to an end. But because they 
had no pleasurable or painful interest in themsetTes ; 
because the interest they had as means passed away in 
the same instant by the attainment of the end ; and be- 
cause there was nothing to associate the act of reading 
with those particular sensations, rather than with other 
similar sensations formerly experienced ; their trace in 
the memory was only momentary, unless something 
unusual and remarkable connected with the particular 
leaves turned over, detained them in remembrance. 

If sensations which are evidently in consciousness may 
leave so brief a memory that they are not felt to leave 
any memory at all, what wonder that the same should 
happen when the scnsationa are of so fugitive a charac- 
ter, that it can he debated whetlier they were in conscious- 
ness at all ! However tnie it may be that there must 
be some memory ivherever there is consciousness, what 
argument is this against a theory which supposes a low 
degree of consciousness, attended by just the degree of 
memory which properly belongs to it ? 

Imagine an argument in physics, corresponding to this 
in metaphyeics. Some of my renders are probably 
acqumnted with the important experiments of M. Paa- 
tcur, which have finally exploded the ancient hypothesis 
of Equivocal Generation, by showing that even the 
smallest microscopic animalcules are not produced in a 
medium from which their still more microscopic germs 
have been effectually esciudeJ. What should we think 
of any one who deemed it a refutation of M. Pasteur, 
that the germs are not discernible by the naked eye? 
who maintained that invisible animalcules must proceed, 
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if from genna at all, from visible germB? This reason- 
ing would be an exact parallel to that of Sir W. Ham- 
ilton. 

The only other argument of our author against Stew- 
art's doctrine, is confined to tbe phsenomenon of acquired 
habits, in which case, he says,* the supposition of real but 
forgotten consciousness "would constrain our assent to 
the most monstrous conclusions : " since, in reading 
aloud, if the matter be uninteresting, we may be carrying 
on a train of thought (even of "serious meditation") on a 
totally different subject, and tliis, too, " without distrac- 
tion or fatigue : " which, he says, would be impossible, 
if we were separately conscious of, or (as he rather 
gratuitously alters the idea) separately attentive to "each 
least movement in cither process." Sir W. Ilamilton 
here loses sight of a part of his own philosophy, which 
deserves his forgctfulness the less as it is a very valuable 
part. In one of the most iiiiportaut psychological dis- 
cussions in his Lectures, f he forcibly maintains that we 
are capable of caiTying on several distinct series of states 
of consciousness at once ; and goes so far as to contend 
not only that our consciousness, but what ia more than 
consciousness, our " co?tcentra(ed coaadonancea, or atten- 
tion," is capable of being divided among as many as six 
simultaneous impressions. J Keturning to the same sub- 
ject in another place, he quotes from a modem French 
philosopher, Cardaillac (in a work entitled Etudes EIS- 
mentaires de Philosopkie), an excellent and conclusive 
passage, showing the great multitude of states, more or 
less conscious, which often coexist in the mind, and help 
,to determme the subsequent trains of thought or feeling ; 
■am, i. 360. t It)i<l. 1. 23S-254. X Ibl<^ P- ^- 
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and illustrating the causes tliat determine which of these 
shall in any particnlar case predominate over the rest.* 
Our conaciousness, therefore, according to Sir W, Ham- 
ilton, ought not to have much difficulty in 6nding room 
for the two simultaneous series of states which he quar- 
rels with Stewart's Iiypothesia for requiring : and we are 
not bound, under the penalty of " monstrous conclu- 
sions," to consider one of these series as latent. Sir W. 
Hamilton indeed says f truly, that "the greater the num- 
ber of objects to which our consciousness is simultane- 
^ously extended, the smaller is the intensity with which 
it ia able to consider each ; " but the intensity of con- 
sciousness necessary for reading aloud with correctness 
in a language familiar to us, not being very considerable, 
a great part of our power of attention is disposable for 
" the train of serious meditation " which is supposed to 
be passing through our minda at the same time. For 
all this, 1 would not advise any person (unless one with 
the peculiar gift ascribed to Julius CaJsar) to stake any- 
tliing on the substantial value of a train of thought car- 
ried on by him while reading aloud a boolc on another 
subject. Such thoughts, I imagine, are always the 

' Lectures, iii. 250-258, From this fong esposition I sliall onlj- eitruct 
a single passage (p. 258), bnt I Tccommood the whole of It to tlie nltencive 
,X)llslderation of renders. 

" Thus, if we Appreciate correctly the phajnomena of Reproduction or 
Retniuiscciica, we ebaill tecogaize, as an incoDtestable &c!t, that our 
thoughts euggeat each other not one by one Euccessivciy, ns th« order to 
whicli language is ostricted mipht lead us to inf^r ; but that the comple- 
ment of ckcumatances nnilcr which wo at CTery moment exiEt, awnkens 
Eliaultanconiily a great number of thoughts ) these it calls into tbe presence 
of tliu mlud, cither ta plate them at oar disposal, if we Bnil it ruquislto to 
employ them, or to make them (Xhoperate in our deliberations, by giving 
them, according to our nature and our habits, an influence, more or less 
Active, on our Judgments and consequent acts." 
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better for being revised when tbe mind has nothing else 
to do than to consider them. 

It is strange, but characteristic, that Sir W. Hamil- 
ton cannot be depended on for remembering, in one part 
of his speculations, the best things which he has said in 
another ; not even the truths into which he has thrown so 
much of tbe powers of hia mind, as to have made them, 
in an especial maimer, his own. 

Notwithstanding the failure of Sir W. Hamilton to 
adduce a single valid reason for preferring his hypothesis 
to that of Stewart, it docs not follow that he is not, at 
least in certain cases, in the right. The difference be- 
tween the two opinions being beyond the reach of experi- 
ment, and both being equally consistent with the facts 
which present themselves spontaneously, it ia not easy 
to obtain sure grounds for deciding between them. The 
essential part of the phBcnomenon is, that we have, or 
1 had, many sensations, and that many ideas do, or 
i once did, enter into our trains of thought, which senaa- 
I tions and i<Iea8 we afterwards, in the words of James 
Mill, are "under an acquired incapacity of attending to ;"* 
and that when our incapacity of attending to them baa 
become complete, it ia, to our subsequent consciousness, 
exactly as if we did not have them at all ; we are in- 
capable, by any aelf-examination, of being aware of 
them. We know that these lost sensations and ideas, for 
lost they appear to be — leave tracea of having existed ; 
they continue to be operative in introducing other ideas — 
by aasociation. Either, therefore, they have been con- 
Bciously present long enough to call up asaociations, but j 
not long enough to be remembered a few moments later, 
■ Analf Ets of the Hainan Mlnil, I, 33. 
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or they have been, as Sir W. Hatnilton supposes, im- 
consciously present; or they have not been present at 
all, but aometbiDg instead of them, capable of producing 
the same effects. I am myself inclined to agree with 
Sir W. Hamilton, and to admit liis unconscious mental 
modifications, in the only shape in which I can attach any 
very distinct meaning to them, namely, unconscious mod- 
ifications of the nerves. There are much stronger facta 
in support of this hypothesis than those to which Sir 
W. Hamilton appeals — facts which it is far more diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the doctrine that the sensations are 
felt, but felt too momentarily to leave a recognizable 
impression in memory. In the case, for instance, of a 
aoldier who receives a wound in battle, but in the excite- 
ment of the moment is not aware of the fact, it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that if the wound had been accom- 
panied by the usual sensation, eo vivid a feeling would 
have forced itself to be attended to and remembered. 
The supposition which seems most probable is, that the 
nerves of the particular part were affected as they would 
have been by the same cause in any other circumstances, 
but that, the nervous centres being intensely occupied 
with other impressions, the affection of the local nerves 
did not reach them, and no sensation was excited. In 
like manner, if we admit (what pbj'siology is rendering 
more and more probable) that our mental feelings, as weli 
^as our sensations, have for their physical antecedents 
^i> ^particular states of the nerves, it may well be believed 
■ , : that the apparently suppressed links in a chain of associa- 
tion, those which Sir W. Hamilton considers as latent, 
really are so ; that they are not, even momentarily, felt ; 
the chdn of causation being continued only physically, 
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by one orgaoic state of the nerves succeeding another so 
rapidly that the state of mental consciousuess appropriate 
to each is not produced. We liave only to suppose, either 
that a nervous modification of too short duration does not 
produce any sensation or mental feeling at all, or that 
the rapid succession of different nervous modifications 
makes the feelings produced by them interfere with each ' 
other, and become confounded in one mass. The former 
of these suppositions is extremely probable, while of the 
truth of the latter we have positive proof. An example 
of it is the experiment which Sir AV. Hamilton quoted 
from Mr. Mill, and which had been noticed before either 
of them by Hartley. It is knoivn that the seven pris- 
matic colors, combined in certain proportions, produce 
the white light of the solar ray. Naw, -if *the seven 
colors are painted on spaces bearing the same proportion 
to one another as in the solar spectrum, and the colored 
surface so produced is passed rapidly before the eyes, as 
by the turning of a wheel, the whole is seen as white. 
The physiological explanation of tliis phienomenon may 
be deduced from another common experiment. If a 
lighted torch, or a bar heated to luminousness, is waved 
rapidly before the eye, the appearance produced is that 
of a ribbon of light ; which is universally understood to 
prove that the visual sensation persists for a certain short 
lime after its cause has ceased. Now, if this happens 
with a single color, it will happen with a series of colors ; 
and if the wheel on which the prismatic colors have been 
painted, is turned with the same rapidity with which the 
torch was waved, each of the seven sensations of color 
will last long enough to be contemporaneous with all the 
others, and they will naturally produce by their combina- 
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tion the same color as if tliey had, from the begumiog, 
heen excited eimultftneously. If aiiytliing similar to this 
obtains in our consciousness generally (and that it obtains 
in many eases of consciousness there can be no doubt) , it 
will follow that whenever the organic modifications of our 
nervous fibres succeed one another at an interval shorter 
than the duration of the sensations or other feelings 
corresponding to them, those sensations or feelings will, 
BO to speak, overlap one another, and becoming simultane- 
ous instead of successive, will blend into a state of feel- 
ing, probably as unhke the elements out of wliich it ia 
engendered, as the color white is unhke the prismutio 
colors. And this may be the source of many of those 
states of internal or mental feeling which we cannot dis- 
tinctly refer to a prototype in experience, our experience 
only supplying the elements from which, by this kind of 
mental chemistry, they are composed. The elementary 
feelings may then be said to be latently present, or to be 
present but not in consciousness. The tmth, however, 
is that the feelings themselves are not present, conscious- 
ly or latently, but that the nervous modifications wliich 
are their usual antecedents have been present, while the 
consequents have been fmstrated, and another cooseciueDt 
has been produced instead. 
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BIB WILLIAM HiVSnLTON'S THEORY OF CAUSATION. 

Sir W, Hamilton commencea his treatment of the 
question of Causation, by warning the reader against 
"some philosophers who, instead of accommodating their 
solutions to the problem, have accommodated the prob- 
lem to their solutions." It might almost have been sup- 
posed that this expression had been invented to be applied 
to Sir W. Hamilton himself. He has defined the prob- 
lem in a manner in which it has been defined by no one ' 
else, for no visible reason but to adapt it to a solution 
which no one else had thought of.* 

"When we are aware," he Baya,t "of something which 
begins to exist, we are, by the necessity of our intelli- 
gence, constrained to believe that it has a Cause. But 
what does this expression, that it has a cause, signify? 
If we analyze our thought, we shall find that it simply 
means, that as we cannot conceive any new existence to 
commence, tlierefore, all that now is seen to arise under 
a new appearance, had previously an existence under a 
prior form. We are utterly unable to realize in thought 
the possibility of the complement of existence being either 
increased or diminished. We are unable, on the one 
hand, to conceive nothing becoming something, or, on 

* WliQn I say no one elBG, IouuhtpcrhiL[ffito exccpC Krag, fh>in nbom 
in BDotlicr place (Lectua's, iv. 135) our author quotes a sentence, contain- 
ing at least the genu of Ills own theoiy. 

t Lectnres, il. 377. 378. 
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the other, sometMng bDComing nothing. "SVlien God is 
said to create out of nothing, we construe this to thought 
by supposing that he evolves existence out of himself; 
we view the Creator as the cause of the universe. ' Ex 
nihilo niliil, in nihilum nil posse reverd,' expresses, in its 
purest form, the whole intellectual pha^nomenon of cau- 
sality. 

"There is thus conceived an absolute tautology be- 
tween the effect and its cauBcs. Wc think the causes to 
contain all that is containctl in the effect, the effect to 
contain nothing which was not contained in the causes. 
Take as example : A neutral salt is an effect of the con- 
junction of an acid and alkali. Here we do not, and 
here we cannot, conceive that, in effect, any new exist- 
ence has been added, nor can we conceive that any has 
been taken away. Put another example : Gunpowder is 
the effect of a misture of sulphur, charcoal, and nitre, 
and those three subataoces are again the effect, — result, 
of simpler constituents, either known or conceived to 
exist. Now, in all this series of compositions, we can- 
not conceive that aught begins to exist. The gunpowder, 
the last compound, we are compelled to think, contains 
precisely the same quantum of existence that its ulti- 
mate elements contained prior to their combination. 
Well, we explode the powder. Can we conceive that 
existence haa been diminished by the annihilation of a 
single element previously in being, or increased by the 
addition of a single element which was not heretofore in 
nature? 'Omnia rautantur; nihil ioterit,' is what we 
think — what we must think. This then is the mental 
phajnomenon of causality, — that we necessarily deny in 
thought that the object which appears to begin to be, 
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really bo begins ; and that we neceBsarily identify ita 
present with its past existence." 

Tliis being Sir W. Hamilton's idea of what Causality 
means, he tliinks it unnecessary to suppose, with most 
of the philosophers of the intuitive school, a special 
principle of our nature to account for our believing that 
every phenomenon must have a cause. The bcUcf is 
accounted for, "not" from a power, but from an impo- 
tence of mind," namely, from the Law of the Condi- 
tioned; or in other words, from the incapacity of the 
human mind to conceive the Absolute. We are unable 
to conceive and construe to ourselves an absolute com- 
mencement. Whatever we think, we cannot help think- 
ing as existing ; and whatever we think as existing, we 
are compelled to think as havipg existed through all past, 
and as destined to exist through all future, time. It 
does not at all follow that this is really the fact, for there 
are many things, inconceivable to us, which not only 
may, but must, be true. Accordingly it may be true 
^lat there is an absolute commencement; it may not be 
true that every phsenomenon has a cause. Human voli- 
tions, in particular, may come into existence uncaused, 
and, in Sir W. Hamilton's opinion, they do so. But 
to us, a beginning and an end of existence are botli in- 
conceivable. " AVe aref unable to construe in thought, 
that there can be an atom absolutely added to, or an atom 
absolutely taken away from, existence in general. Make 
the experiment. Form to yourselves a notion of the 
universe ; now, can yon conceive that the quantity of 
existence, of which the universe ia the sum, is either 
amplified or diminished ? You can conceive the creation 



• Loctnres, U. 3B7. 
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of the world as lightly as you can conceive the creation o 
an atom. But what is ci-eation? It is not the springing 
of nothing into something. Far from it : it is conceived, 
and is by us conceivable, merely as the evolution of | 
new form of existence, by the fiat of the Deity. Let a 
suppose the very crisla of creation. Can we realize i 
to ourselves, in thought, that the moment after 
univerae came into manifested being, there was a tar^ 
complement of existence in the universe and itsAutf. 
together, than there was the moment before, in the 
Deity himself alone? This we cannot imagine. M'hat 
I have now said of our conceptions of ci'cation, holds 
true of our conceptions of annihilation. AVe can con- 
ceive no real annihilation — no absolute sinking of some- 
thing into notliing. But, as creation is cogitable by MAm 
only aa an exertion of divine power, so annihilation i 
only to be conceived by ua aa a withdrawal of the diviiM 
support. All that there is now actually of existence iw 
the universe, we conceive as having virtually existed 
prior to creation, in tlie Creator ; and in imagining 
universe to be annihilated by its Author, we can onl 
imagine this aa the retractation of an outward energ 
into power." 

Had this cxtraordioiiry view of Causation proceeded 
from a thinker of less ability and authority than Sir W. 
Hamilton, I think there are few readers who, ou reaching 
the sentence which I have marked by italics, would not 
have set down the entire speculation as a mauvaiae plai- 
santerie. 

But since any opinion, however strange, of Sir W. 
Hamilton, must be believed to be serious, and no serious 
opinion of auch a man ought to be dismissed imexam- 
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ined, I shall proceed to inquire, whether the problem of 
which he propoundathis solution, is theproblem of Cau- 
Bation, and whether the solutiou is a true one. To take 
the last question first ; is it a fact that we cannot coa~ 
ceive a beginning of existence? Is it true that when- 
ever we conceive a thing as existing, we are capable of 
conceiving a time when it did not exist, or a time when 
it will exist no longer? 

If, by incapacity to conceive an absolute commence- 
ment, were only meant that we cannot imagine a time 
when nothing existed ; and if our incapacity of conceiv- 
ing annihilation, only means that wc cannot represent to 
ourselves a universe devoid of existence ; I do not deny 
it. "Whatever else wc may suppose removed, there al- 
ways remains the conception of empty space : and Sir W. 
Hamilton is probably right in his opinion, that we cannot 
imagine even empty space without clothing it mentally 
with some sort of color or figure. Whoever admits the 
possibility of Inseparable Association, can scarcely avoid 
thinking that these are cases of it ; and tiiat we are un- 
able to imagine any object but as occupying space, or to 
imagine it removed without leaving that space either 
vacant, or filled by something else. But we can conceive 
both a beginning and an end to all physical existence. 
As a mere hypothesis, the notion that matter cannot be 
annihilated arose early, but as a settled belief, it is the 
tardy result of scientific inquiry. All that is necessary for 
imagining matter auTilhUated Ja presented in our daily ex- 
perience. We Bee apparent anniliilation whenever water 
dries up, or fuel is consumed mthout a visible residuum. 
The fact could not offer itself to our immediate percep- 
tione in a more palpable shape, if the anniliilatioa were 
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real. Having an exact type on which to frame the con- 
ception of matter annihilated, the vulgar of all countriea 
easily and perfectly conceive it. Those to whom, if to 
anybody, it is inconceivable, are philosophers and men 
of ecience, who, having formed their familiar conception 
of the univerae on the opposite theory, have acquired an 
inseparable association of their own, which they cannot 
overcome. To them the vapor which has succeeded to 
the water dried up by the sun, the gasea which replace 
the fuel transformed by combustion, have become irrev- 
ocably a part of their conception of the entire phenom- 
enon. But the ignorant, who never heard of these things, 
are not in the least incommoded by the want of them ; 
and if they were not told the contrary, would live and die 
without suspecting that the water, and the wood or coals, 
were not destroyed. 

All this ia not denied hy Sir W. Hamilton ; but his 
answer to it is, that if the universe were to perish, 
it would still remain capable of existing, winch, it 
seems, amounts to the same thing. We conceive it as 
having " virtually existed before it was created," and as 
virtually existing after it is destroyed. ^\'e cannot con- 
ceive that there was, at the moment after creation, " a 
larger complement of existence in the universe and its 
Author together, than there was the moment before in 
the Deity himself alone." Creation ia to ns merely the 
conversion of power into outward existence ; annihila- 
tion only " the retractation of an outward energy into 
power." So that potential existence is exactly the same 
thing as actual existence ; the difi'erence is formal 
only. Not only is power a real entity, but tlie power to 
create a universe ia the universe : all created things are 
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but a part of its substance, and can be rcabsorbetl into it. 
And this is presented to ue, not as a recondite ontological 
theory, forced upon philosophers as an escape from an 
otherwise insuperable difficulty, but as a statement of 
what we all think, and cannot but think, from the very 
constitution of our thinking faculty. Is this the fact? 
Does any one, except Sir W. Hamilton, tliink that in 
computing the sum total of existence, worlds which God 
might have created but did not, count for exactly as 
much as they would if he had really created them? 
Tliere is a corollary from this doctrine which also 
deserves attention. J£ the sum of potential and actual 
existence is always the same, then with every increase 
of actual existence, there must be a diminution of t I 
power: for, if there was once the power without the j 
universe, and is now the same quantity of power and | 
also the universe, what our author nautically terms the 1 
" complement of existence " has been increased : which j 
is contrary to the theory. By every exercise, therefore, ] 
of creative power, God ia leas powerful : he has less j 
power now, by a whole universe, than before his power * 
of creating the universe had been transmuted into act ; 
and were he to "retract" the actual existence into po- 
r tential, he would he more powerful than he now ia, by , 
I that exact amount. Is this what all mankind tliink, ' 
' and are under an original necessity of thinking? Is , 
this the mode in which, by the "law of the Condi- 
tioned," every one of us is absolutely necessitated to . 
construe the idea of Creation ? Sir W. Hamilton saya 
[ it is. 

By a desperate attempt to put an intelligible meaning 
I into the theory, somebody may interpret it to mean that 
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before the universe existetl in fact, it existed as a tliought 
in the Divine Mind ; and thnt tbe idea of a universe, 
complete in all its details, is equivalent, in the "comple- 
ment of existence," to an actual universe. This is not, 
perhaps, incapable of being maintained; hut it affords 
no escape from the difficulty. For, this idea in the 
Divine Mind — is the Divine Mind now denuded of it? 
Has the Deity forgotten the universe, from the time 
when the divine conception was reduced into act? If 
not, there are now both the universe and the idea of the 
universe; that is, a double " complement of existence" 
inatsad of a single.* 

But, were it ever so true that we are incapable of 
conceiving a commencement of anything, and arc neces- 
sitated to believe that whatever now exists must have 
existed in the same or another shape through all past 
time : — that Sir W. Hamilton should imagine this to be 
the law of Cause and Effect, must be accounted one of 
the moat singular hallucinations to be found iu the writ- 
ings of any eminent thinker. According to Sir W. 



as Doliaa tbat potential exiElcncc is tanlamonnt Co ncwnl, 
le Appendis to the Discusainna (p. 620). " The creation a 
Nihilo means only, that tho univcrBe, when created, was not morelj pnt 
into form, an originol chaos, or complement of bmto matter, having pre* 
ceded n plastic cncrg}' of Intelligence ; but that tho anlTerse was called 
into actnatltj from potential existcoee by the Diyioa flat. Tho Divino fiat 
tbercforo waE the proximate cause of the creation ; and the Deity contaJo- 
ing Uie caase, contained, potentially, the effect." 

It is so freqneot In our author's writiaga to find doctrines of a very 
decided cbamcter laid down in one page, and Implicitly or even directly 
denied in another, that so strange a doctrine as the one in question conld 
not be expected to escape that fate. Accordinffly, in p. 703 of the same 
volume, " the Eotential" is defined to be, "what is not at this, bnt may 
be at acolher time." If so, tho uoircrsc, when it only existed potentially, 
« not : and did not count oe part of tbe " complement " of prcscaC 
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lUtOQ, when we say that everything muat have a 
cause, we mean that notliing begins to exist, but every-i. 
thing has always existed. I ask any one, either philos- 
opher or common man, whether he does not mean the. 
exact reverse ; whether it is not because things do begu* 
to exist, that a cause must be supposed for their existence.' 
The very words in which the axiom of Causation is com- 
monly stated, and which our author, in the first word3.\ 
of hia exposition, adopts, are, that everything which 
begins to exist must have a cause. Is it possible tliat 
this axiom can he grounded on the fact that we never 
suppose anything to begin to exist? Does not he who 
takes away a beginning of existence, take away all causa- ' 
tion, and all need of a cause ? Sir W. Hamilton entirely , 
mistakes what it is, which causation is called in to ex- ^ 
plain. The Matter composing the universe, whatever 
philosophical theory we hold concerning it, we know by 
experience to be constant in quantity ; never beginning'! 
or ending, only changing its form. But its forms havQt'. 
a beginning and ending ; and it is its forms, or rather itai; 
changes of form, — the end of one form and beginning' 
of another, — which alone we seek a c.tuse for, and believe 
to have a cause. It is events, that is to say, changes, 
not substances, that are subject to the law of Causation. 
The question for the psychologist is not why we believe 
that a Bubstance, but why we believe that a change in 
the form of a substance, must have a cause. Sir W. 
Hamilton, in a tardy defence of his theory against obje&- 
tiona," is forced, in a sort of way, to admit this, and 
virtually to acknowledgi 
aider aa caused, we consider 



all which we really con- 
beginning to exist. 



■ Appendis on Causation, Lcclurcs, ii. 53S. 
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Notliing is caused but events ; and it will hardly be 
said that we conceive an event as having never had a 
beginning, but been in existence aa an event jnet as 
much before it happened as when it did happen. An 
event then being the only thing which Buggeeta the 
belief or the idea of having or requiring a cause, Sir W. 
Hamilton maj' be charged with the scientiiic blunder 
which he imputes, far less justly, to Brown : he " pro- 
fesses to explain the phenomenon of causality, but pre- 
viouBly to explanation, evacuates the phsenomenon of all 
that desiderates explanation." ■ 

Sir W, Hamilton was familiar with the teaching of 
the Aristotelian schools concerning the four Causes — or 
rather the four meanings of the word Cause, for synon- 
ymy and liomonymy were, in their classifications, very 
often confounded : 1, Materia. 2, Forma. 3, Efficiens. 
4, Finis : Efficiens being the only one of these wliieU 
answers cither to the common, or to the modem philo- 
sophical, notion of Cause, Sir W. Hamilton confounds 
Materia with Efficiens ; or rather ignores Efficiens alto- 
gether, and imagines that when the rest of the world are 
speaking of Efficiens, they mean ilateria. It is the very 
thing which they pre-eminently do not mean. Sir W. 
Hamilton may choose to call nothing Existence except 
the permanent clement in phenomena; but it b the 
changeable clement, and no other, which ia referred to a 
cause, or which coiJd ever have given the notion of 
causation. 

Sir W. Hamilton says f that the total catise — that the 
^ or co-efficient causes, in fact, constitute the 
And again,! " ^^^ effect " is " nothing more 



• Leccarcs, i:. 3St. 



t Ibid. L 69. 



hing more than 
t Ibid. p. B7. J 
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the sum or complement of all the pai'tial causes, the con- 
currence of which constitutes its existence." "An effect* 
is nothing but the actual union of its constituent enti- 
ties ; " " causes always continue actually to exist in their 
effects." Because the original matter continues to exist 
in the matter transformed, tlie EEBciens which transformed 
it continues to exist in tlie fact of the change I Of course 
he takes as his example a case in which the material ia 
the prominent thing, that of a salt compounded of au 
acid and an alkali. " Considering | the salt as an effect, 
what are the concurrent causes, — the co-efficients, — 
which constitute it what it is? There are, first, the acid, 
with its affinity to tlie alkali ; secondly, the alkali, with 
its affinity to the acid j and thirdly, the translating force 
(^lerhaps the human hand) which made their affinities 
available, by bringing the two bodies within the sphere of 
mutual attraction. Each of these tlu^e concurrents must 
be considered as a, partial cause ; for abstract any one, 
and the effect is not produced." Strange that even this 
first degree of analysis should not have opened his eyes 
to the fact, that the moment he admits into causa effi- 
ciens anything more tlian materia, his theory is at an 
end. For he will indeed find in the salt, two of his three 
"co-efficients," the acid and the alkali, with their affini- 
ties ; but where will he find in it " the translating force, 
perhaps the human hand " ? This essential " concauae " 
does not embarrass him at all ; it costs him nothing to 
make away with it altogether. "This last," he aay8,t 
" as a transitory condition and not always the same, we 
ehall throw out of account." If we throw out of account 
all that ia transitory, we have no difficulty in proving 
Lecttirei, ii. p. S«. flbid.Lp. fi9. t Bill. i. 97. 
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that all that is left is permaneut. Eut the transitory 
conditions are aa much a part of the cause as the perma- 
nent conditions. Our author has just before said, tliat 
he takes the term causes " as synonymous for all without 
which the effect would not be ; " and if the effect is " the 
sum or complement" of all the causes, the transitory as 
ivell aa the permanent elements must be found in it. To 
exclude all the transitory part of the cause, is to exclude 
the whole cause, except the materials. Suppose the 
effect to be St. Paul's : in assigning its causes, the will 
of the government, the mind of the architect, and the 
labor of the builders, are all cast out, for they are all 
transitory, and only the stones and mortar remain.* 

It will have been remarked, that in propounding this 
theory of the behef in Causation, Su- W. Hamilton gives 
up Causation aa a necessary law of the universe ; main- 
tainlDg ttiat a fact is not to be supposed impossible to 
Nature because we are impotent to conceive it, and 
indeed regarding the free acts of an intelligent being aa 
an exception to the universality of the law of Cause and 
Effect. But while in one place ho pays this homage to 
his own principles, in another he entirely takes leave of 
them, and glides hack into the beaten path of the school 

* On the Bame shoal is stranded an argDmcnt appended to the aame 
diecassioii, which our author Beems to think of considerable valae In the 
establishment of a First Cause. The proj^ss from cause to Effect, be 
says (Lectures, i. S9, 60), is bora the simpler to the more complex. " The 
lower we descend in the series of causes, the more complex will be the 
product ; the Meher we ascend, it will be the more gimple." To prove this, 
lie appeals to his example, the composition of a salt. Now, Uie salt la 
iodeed more complex tbeu either of Its cheralcal ingredients, the acid and 
tbe allialii but need it be, or Is it, more complex than the remaining " Co- 
cBicient," the bamau bund, or whatCTor power, nattinil or artlficlHl, brings 
the acid and alkali logether ? Tbe event which causes, may be in any 
degree whaleyeramore complex i^ct,tluui the ereutwhidi is caused by it. 
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of thought which, erecting human capacities of concep- 
tion into the measure of the universe, maintains that 
causes must be, because we are incapable of conceiving 
phtenomena without them. After describing the process 
of ascending from cause to cause, quite gratuitously, as 
a progress towards unity. Sir W. Hamilton saya,* 
" Philosophy thus, as the laiowledge of eifects in their 
causes, necessarily tends, not towards a plurality of ulti- 
mate or first causes, but towai-ds one alone. This first 
cause, the Creator, it can indeed never reach, as an object , 
of immediate knowledge ; but as the convergence towards 
unity in the ascending series is manifest in so far as that y 
series is withiu our view " (here he confounds conver- 
gence from many to few with convergence towards one) . 
"a?id as it ia even impoesihle for the mind to suppose' 
the convergence not continuous and complete, it follows, 
unless all analogy bo rejected, — unless our intelligence 
be declared a lie, — that wc must, philoeophically, believe 
in that iJtimate or primary unity which, in oiu- present • 
existence, we arc not destined in itself to apprehend." 

A deliverance more radically at variance with the au- 
thor's own canons, could scarcely have been mode. For 
first, one of the principal of them is, that our inability to / 
conceive a tiling aa possible, is no argument whatever/ 
against its being true. In the second place, the alleged 
impossibility of conceiving any of the phenomena of the 
tmiverse to be uncaused, applies equally, on bis own 
showing, to the First Cause itself. For, though he here 
talks only of one inconceivability, ivc arc, if his theoiy 
be correct, under the pressure of two counter-inconceiva- 
bilities — being equally unable to conceive an uncaused 
• Lectnres, i. 00. 
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beginning, or an infinite regress from effect to cause ; it ia 

. equally inconceivable to us that there should, as that there 

should not, be a First Cause. In this difficulty, by what 

right docs he (I mean merely as a philosopher, and on his 

1 own principles) select one of the rival inconceivabilities as 

1 the real interpreter of Nature, in preference to the other? 

\ And, having selected it, why apply it up to a certiun 

point, and there atop ? ^Vl^y must all the phtcnomena 

of experience be referred to a single Cause, because wa 

, cannot conceive anything uncaused, and that single Cause 

I be proclaimed uncaused, notwithstanding the same im- 
possibility? An argument by Sir MT. Hamilton would 
■ not be complete unless it wound up with his tiresome 

. final appeal, " unless our intelligence be declared a lie." 
It is time to understand, once for all, what this means. 
Does it mean that if our intelligence cannot conceive one 
thing apart from another, the one thing cannot exist with- 
out the other? If yes, what becomes of the Philosophy 
of the Conditioned ? If no, what becomes of the present 
argument ? 

Sir AV. Hamilton makes a far better figure when 
arguing against other theories of Causation, than when 
maintaining his own. He is usually acute in finding the 
weak points in other people's philosoplues ; and he brings 
this talent into play, effectively enough, on the present 
subject. He is not, indeed, at all successfiil in combat- 
ing the doctrine (substantially that of Hume and Brown) 

■ that it is experience which proves the fact of causation, 
and association which generates the idea; for against 
this he only has to say, that experience and association 
cannot account for necessity. Now, as to real necessity, 
we do not know that it exists in the case. Sir IV. Ham- 
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lUoii himself is of opinion that it does not, and that there 
are phaenomena (t!ie volitions of rational intelligences) 
which do not depend on causes. And as for 'iha feeling 
of necessity, or what is termed a necessity of thought, it 
is (as I have already observed) , of all mental pliienom- 
ena positively the one which an inseparable association 
is the most evidently competent to generate. I cannot, 
therefore, attributo any value to Sii' W. Hamilton's dis- 
cussion of this point ; but in his refutation of some of 
the theories of causation, which have originated in hia 
own hemisphere of the intellectual world, he is very 
felicitous. Take, for example, the doctrine of "VVoIf and 
the Leibnitzians (though not of Leibnitz) , which " at- 
tempts to establish the princijile of Causality upon the 
Principle of Contradiction." "Listen," says our author,* 
"to the pretended demonstration: — "Whatever is pro- 
duced without a cause, is produced by nothing ; in other 
words, has nothing for its cause. But nothing can no 
more be a cause than it can be something. The same 
intuition which mates us aware, that notliing is not some- 
thing, shows us tliat everything must have a real cause of 
its existence. — To this it is sufficient to say, that the ex- 
istence of causes being the point in question, the existence 
of causes must not be taken for granted, in the very rea- 
Eoning which attempts to prove their reality. In exclud- 
ing causes, we exclude all causes ; and consequently we 
exclude Nothing, considered as a cause ; it is not, there- 
fore, allowable, contrary to that exclusion, to suppose 
Nothing as a cause, and then from the absurdity of that 
supposition to iufer tlie absurdity of the exclusion itself. 
If everything must have a cause, it follows that upon the 
" LeetnreB, ii. 396, 397. 
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exclusion of other causea, we must accept of Xotting oa 
a cause. But it is the very point at issue, whether every- 
thing must have a cause or not ; and therefore it violates 
the first principles of reasoning to take this quatsitum 
itself as granted. This opinion," adds our author, " is 
now universally abandoned." 

But there is another theory of Causation which is not 
abandoued, but has formed fur some time past the strong- 
hold of the Intuiti\'e school. This is, that we acquire 
both our notion of Causation, and our belief in It, froB 
an internal consciousness of power exerted by o 
in our voluntary actions : that is, in the motions of ouel 
bodies, for our will has no other direct action on the 
outward world. This relation of the act of will to the 
bodily movement, it is maintained, is " not a simple re- 
lation of succession. The will is not for ua a pure act 
without efficiency ; it is a productive energy, so that in 
Tolitiou there is given to us the notion of cause ; and thia^ 
notion we subsequently transport, — project out fro: 
our internal activities, into the changes of the extei 
world." 

To this doctrine Sir W, Hamilton gives the follow 
conclusive answer." "Tliis reasoning, in so far as p 
gards the mere empirical fact of our consciousness ( 
causality, iu the relation of our will aa moving and o 
our limbs aa moved, is refuted by the consideration, 
between the overt fact of corporeal movement of whiolj] 
we ore cognizant, and the internal act of mental dete 
mination of which we are also cognizant, there iuterveneB • 
a numerous series of intermediate agencies of which we 
have no knowledge ; and consequently, that we can have 
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no eonsciousnesa of any causal connection between tlie 
extreme links of tliis chain, — the volition to move and 
the limb moving, as this hypothesis asserts. No one is 
immediately conscious, for example, of moving his arm 
through his volition. Previously to this ultimate move- 
ment, muscles, nerves, a multitude of solid and fluid 
parts must be set in motion by the mil, but of this mo- 
tion we know, from consciousness, actually notliing. A 
person struck with paralysis is conscious of no inability 
in his limb to fulfil the determination of his will ; and it 
is only after having willed, and finding that his limbs do 
not obey his volition, that he learns by this expciience, 
that the external movement does not follow the internal 
act. But aa tlie paralytic learns after the volition that 
his limbs do not obey his mind, so it is only after the 
volition that the man in hcaltli Icams that his Umbs do 
obey the mandates of his will." • 

• The saroo argninent ia rcatated In tlio Dissertadona on Rfiid (pp. 806, 
867), wilh some additional devclopmeut. " Volition to movo a limli, and 
tba actaal moTiug of IC, are tha Qrst and lust In a series of mora tba,n two 
successive cventf , and uinuot, therelbre, stand to each other, Immcdiatelj, 
In the reklion of cauao and cffcct. They may, however, stani! to each 
other in the relation of canso and eBbot, modiaiely. BM tlion, if they can 
be known in consclomneBs as thus medlatnly reiatcd, it is a noceesDry con- 
dition of Kuch knowledge, that the intervening scries of causes and effeeta, 
through which the fluBl movement of tholirabia auppoacd to he mediately 
dependent on the piimary volition to move, should bo known to conscions- 
oess Immedhilcly ntidcrthat relation. But this intermediate, this connect. 
ins series 1b, coDfcssedly, urdcnown to consclouBneEs at all, for less as a 
serieiof causes andclTocts. It follows thcicforoifbrtiori, that the depend- 
ency of the last OQiho first of these events, as of an effect upon its eaose, 
mast be to conEclonenesa unknown. In other words : having no lonBciouB- 
nesB that the volition to move is the efGcaeious farce (power) by which 
even llie event immediately consequent on it (say the tranamissioQ of the 
nervous InSnence from brain to muscle) is produced, sach event being, in 
bet, iteelf to coneciousneBB ocmlt ; motto minas can we have a <x 
neas of that volition boinit the edlraelonB force by which the n 
noTcmcut of the limb Is mediately determined." 
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I With this reaeoniiig, borrowed as our .lUtlior admits 
^ fiom Hume, I entirely agree ; and I wonder that it did 
not prove to Sir W. Hamilton liow little the objection 
to a doctrine, that it is opposed to our natural beliefs, 
deserves the exaggerated value he sets upon it ; for if 
there is a natural belief belon^ng to us, I should sup- 
pose it to be, that we are directly conscious of ability to 
move our limbs. It is, oevertLeless, our author's opinion 
that the belief is groundless, and that we learn even a 
fact 80 closely connected with us, in the way in which 
any bystander learns it ; by outward observation." 

Jlr. Mansel, who agrees with Sir W. Hamilton in ao 
many of his opinions, separates from him here, and 
adopts a modified form of the Volitional Theory. He 
acknowledges the validity of Hume's and Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's argument, and does not derive the idea of Power 
or Causation from mind acting upon body — from my 
will producing my bodily motions — but from myself 
producing my will. " In f every act of volition, I am 
fuUy conscious that it is in ray power to form the reso- 
lution or to abstain ; and this constitutes the presenta- 
tive consciousness of free will and of power." And the 
Bole notion we have of causation in tlie outward uni- 
Terse, aa anytliing more than invariable antecedence and 
consei^uence, " is that | of a relation between two objects, 
similar to that which exists between ourselves and our 
volitions." Thus interpreted, continues Mr. Man3el,§ it 

• Sir W. Hamilton adds, an a furlher olyectioD lo the tlieoiy, that it 
does nol nccOQiit for that, in our notion of causation, which is the sole 
gronnd for njccting the Experience theory of It ; its " quality of neceesity 
and uniTorsaliiy." And thia Ib true : the philoaopbers who comhat the 
Experience theory of causatioa hy the Volitional one, dcptiro themselyea 
of a very bad, bat still the best argnment on their side o( tlio question. 

t Prolegomena Logics, p. 139. J Hid, p. 140. { Ibid, pp U2, 113. 
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"an inftresting illustration of the UDiversal tendency 
of men to identify, as far as may be, other agents with 
themselveB, even when the identification tends to the 
destruction of all clear thinking : — furnishing a psycho- 
logical explanation of a form of speech which has pre- 
vailed and will continue to prevail among all people in 
all times, but not properly to be called a necessary truth, 
Dor capable of any scientific application j inasmuch as, 
in any such application, it may be true or false, without 
our being able to determine wliicb, as the object of which 
it treats never comes within the reach of our faculties. 
What is meant by power in a fire to melt wax ? How 
and when is it exerted, and in what manner does it come 
under our cognizance ? Supposing such power to be sus- 
pended by an act of Omnipotence, the Supreme Being 
at the same time producing the succession of phenomena 
bytheimmediateinterpositionof hisown^vill, — could we 
in any way detect the change ? Or suppose the course of 
nature to be governed by a pre-established harmony, which 
ordained that at a certain moment fire and wax should be 
in the neighborhood of each other, that, at the same mo- 
ment, fire by itself should bum, and wax by its own laws 
should mdt, neither affecting the other, — would not all 
the perceptible phainomena be precisely the same as at 
present ? These suppositions may be extravagant, though 
they are supported by some of the moat eminent names 
in philosophy ; but the mere poHsibility of making them 
shows that the rival hypothesis is not a necessaiy truth ; 
the various principles being opposed, only like the vor- 
tices of Descartes and the gravitation of Newton, as 
more or less plausible methods of accounting for the 
same physical phEeuomena." Mr. Mansel recognizes the 
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possibility that ia some ofJier portion of tli* universe, 
phiBQomcna may succeed one another at random, mtbout 
laws of causation, or by laws which are continually 
changing. ^Ve cannot, be says, conceive tliis state of 
things, but we can suppose it ; and this very inability to 
conceive a pliamomenon as taking place without a cause 
— in other words, this subjective necessity of the law of 
cause and effect — results, in liis opiiuon, merely from 
the conditions of our experience. If we were asked, 
why a physical change must have a cause, "we * ebould 
probably reply — Because matter cannot change of it- 
aelf. But why cannot we think of matter as changing 
itself? Because power, and the origination of change, 
or self-determination, have never been given to ua, save 
in one form, that of the actions of the conscious self. 
What I am to conceive as taking place, I must conceive 
as taking place in the only manner of taking place in 
which it has ever been presented to me." (Here Mr. 
Mansel exaggerates one of the consequences of the law 
of Inseparable Asaoeiation, through his having reached 
the consequence only empirically, and not analyzed it by 
the law.) "This reduces the law of Causality, in one 
BCnac indeed, to an empirical principle, but to an em- 
pirical principle of a veiy peculiar character ; one name- 
ly, in which it is psychologically impossible that expe- 
rience should testify in more than one way. Such 
principles, however empirical in their origin, are coex- 
tensive in their application with the whole domain of 
thought." 

And further on,t "To call tlie Principle of Causality 
as thus explained a Law of Thought, would be incor^ 



• Prolegomena Logics, p. 148. 



+ Ibid. p. 149. 
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rect. We cannot think tbe contrary, not because the 
laws of thought forbid us, but because the material for 
thought is wanting. Thought is subject to two different 
modes of restriction : firstly, from its own laws, by which 
it is restricted as to its form ; and secondly, from the laws 
of intuition, by which it is restricted as to its matter. 
The restriction, in the present instance, is of the latter 
hind. We cannot conceive a course of nature without 
uniform succession, as wc cannot conceive a being who 
sees without eyes or hears without cars ; because we can- 
not, under existing circumstances, experience the neces- 
sary intuition. But such things may notwithstanding 
exist ; and under other circumstances, they might become 
objects of possible conception, the laws of the process of 
conception remaining unaltered." 

In this exposition, which, I do not hesitate to say, 
contains more sound philosophy than is to be found on 
the same subject in all Sir W. Hamilton's writings, I 
must, nevertheless, take exception to the main doctrine 
— that the type on which we frame our notion of Power 
or Causation in general, is the power, not of our volitions 
over matter, but of our Self over our volitions. In com- 
mon with one half of the psychological world, I am 
wholly ignorant of my possessing any such power. I 
can indeed influence my own volitions, but only as 
other people can influence my volitions, by the employ- 
ment of appropriate means. Direct power over my 
volitions I am conscious of none. However possible it 
may be that I possess this power without knowing it, a 
fact of consciousncBs contestable and contested cannot 
well be the source and prototype of an idea common to 
all joaokind. I agree, however, with Mr. Mausel in the 
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opinion which he stares witli Comte, James Mill, and 
many others who see nothing in causation but invariable 
antecedence; that we naturally, and unavoidably, form 
onr first conception of all the agencies in the universe, 
from the analogy of human volitions. The obvious 
reason is, that nearly everything which is interesting to 
us,' cornea, in our earliest infancy, either from our own 
voluntary motions, or (a consideration too much neg- 
lected) from the voluntary motions of others ; and, among 
the few sequences of phenomena which at that time fall 
within the scope of our perceptions, scarcely any others 
afford us the spectacle of an apparently absolute com- 
mencement ; of one thing setting otliers in motion with- 
out being in motion itself — or originating changes in 
other things, while not itself undergoing any visible 
change. But as I do not believe, any more than Sir W. 
Hamilton or Mr. Mansel, that the state of mind called 
volition carries with it a prophetic antieipation, wliich 
can inform ua prior to e,\pcrience that volition will be 
followed by an effect, I conceive that, no more in this 
than in any other case'of causation, have we evidence of 
anything more than what experience informs us of: and 
it informs us of nothing except immediate, invariable, 
and unconditional sequence. 

It is allowed on all hands that part, at least, of onr 
idea of power, is the expectation we feel, that when the 
cause exists, we shall perceive the effect ; but Hume him- 
Belf admits that in the common notion of power there is 
an additional element, an animal ntsus, as he calls it, 
which would be more properly termed a conception of 
effort. 'J'hat this idea of effort enters into our notion 
of Power, is to my mind one of the strongest proofs that 
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tliifl notion is not derived from the relation of ourselves 
to our volitiona, but from that of our volitions to our 
actiona. The idea of Effort is essentially a notion derived 
from the action of our muscles, or from that combined 
with affections of our brain and nenea. Every one of 
our muscular movements has to contend against reHist^ 
ancC) either that of an outward object, or the mere fric- 
tion and weight of the moving organ ; every voluntary 
motion is consequently attended by the muscular senaa- 
tion of resistance, and if sufficiently prolonged, by the 
additional muscular sensation of fatigue. Effort, con- 
sidered as an accompaniment of action upon the outward 
world, means nothing, to us, but those muscular sensa- 
tions. Since we esperience them whenever we volun- 
tarily move an object, we by "a mere act of natural 
generalization, the unconscious result of association, on 
beholding the same object moved by the wind or by any 
other agent, conceive the wind aa overcoming the same 
obstacle, and figure it to ourselves as putting forth the 
same effort. Children and savages sincerely mistake 
it for a conscious effort. We outgrow that belief; but 
it is not conformable to the mode of action of the human 
intellect that it should pass, ttno saltu, from a complete 
assimilation of the two pliienomena, to conceiving them 
as totally different. The " natural tendency of men " so 
justly characterized by Mr. Manael, "to identify, as far 
as may be, other agents with themselves," does not admit 
itself baffled, and gi^'e up the attempt after the first fail- 
ure. The consequents being the same, when the mind 
is no longer able to suppose an exact parity in the ante- 
cedents, it still thinks that there must be something in 
common between them : and when obliged to admit that 
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there ia volition in one case, and a mere unconscious 
object in the other, it inteqjoaea between the antecedent 
and the consequent an abstract entity, tu express what 
is supposed common to the animate and the Inanimate 
agency — through which they both work, and in the ab- 
sence of which notbiug would be effected. Tliis pm-ely 
subjective notion, the product of generalization and ab- 
straction acting on the real feeling of muscular or nervous 
effort, is Power. And this, I conceive, is the psycho- 
logical rationale of Comtc's great historical generaliza- 
tion, that the metaphysical conception (as he terms it) 
of the universe succeeds by a natural law to the Fetish 
conception, and becomes the agent by which the Fetish 
thcoiy is transformed into Polytheism, this into Jlono- 
theism, and Monotheism itself is frittered away into 
energies and attributes of Nature, and other subordinate 
abstractions. 

Thus much respecting Causation as a conception of 
the mind. The law of Cause and Effect in its objective 
aspect, as the fundamental principle in the order of the 
universe, the baeia of most of our knowledge, and the 
guide of all our action, has been so fully treated in its 
numerous bearings in my System of Logic, that it ia 
3 for me to speak further of it here. 
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THE DOCTEINE OF CONCEPTS, OR GENEEAL 
NOTIONS. 

We now arrive at the questions which form the tranai- 
tion from Psychology to Logic — from the aoalyeia and 
laws of the mental operations, to the theory of the ascer- 
tainment of objective truth ; the natural link between 
the two being the theory of the pai-ticular mental oper- 
ations whereby truth is ascertained or authenticated. 
According to the common classification, from which Sir 
"W. Hamilton does not deviate, these operations are three : 
Conception, or the formation of General Notions ; Judg- 
ment ; and Reasoning. We begin with the first. 

On this subject two questions present themselves : first, 
whether there are such things as General Notions, and 
secondly, what they are. If there are General Notione, 
they must be the notions which are expressed by general 
terms ; and concerning general terms, all who have the 
I most elementary knowledge of the history of metaphysics 

J aware that there are, or once were, three different 
i opinions. 

The first is that of the Realists^ who maintained that 
General Names are the names of General Things. Be- 
sides individual things, they recognized another kind of 
Things, not individual, which they technically called 
Second Substances, or Universals a parte ret. Over and 
above all individual men and women, there was an entity 
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called Man — llan in general, which inhered in the in- 
dividual men and women, and communicated to them its 
essence. These Universal Substances they considered to 
be a much more dignified kind of beings than individual 
substances, and the only ones, the cognizance of which 
deserved tlie names of Science and ICnowledge. Indi- 
vidual existences were fleeting and perishable, but the 
beings called Genera and Species were immortal and 
unchangeable. 

This, the moat prevalent philosophical doctrine of the 
middle ages, is now universally abandoned, but remains 
a fact of great significance in the history of pliilosophy ; 
being one of the moat striking examples of tlic tendency 
of the human mind to infer difference of things from 
difference of names, — to suppose that every different 
class of names implied a corresponding class of real 
entities to be denoted by them. Hai'ing two such differ- 
ent names as "man" and "Socrates," these inquirers 
thought it quite out of the question that man should only 
be a name for Socrates, and others like him, regarded in 
a particular light. Man, being a name common to many, 
must be the name of a substance common to many, and 
in mystic union with the individual substances, Socrates 
and the rest. 

In the later middle ages there grew up a rival school 
of metaphysicians, termed Noyiinalists, who, repudiating 
Universal Substances, held that there is nothing general 
except names. A name, they said, is general, if it is 
applied in the same acceptation to a plurality of things ; 
but every one of tlie things is individual. The dispute 
between these two sects of philosophers was very bitter, 
and assumed the character of a religious quarrel ; author- 
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ity, too, interfered in it, and as usual on the wrong sicle. 
The Realist theory was represented as the orthodox doc- 
trine, and belief in it was imposed as a religioiia duty. 
It COidd not, howeyer, permanently resist philosophical 
criticism, and it perished. But it did not leave Nomi- 
nalism in possession of the field. A thii'd doctrine arose, 
which endeavored to steer between the two. According 
to this, which is known by the name of Conceptualism, 
generality is not an attribute solely of names, but also 
of thoughts. Externa] objects indeed are all individual, 
but to every general name corresponds a General Notion, 
or Conception, called by Locke and others an Abstract 
[j-Idea. General Names are the names of these Abstract 
deas. 
Kealism being no longer extant, nor likely to be re- 
jTived, the contest at present is between Nominalism and 
I Conceptuahsm ; each of which counts illustrious names 

■ among its modern adherents. Sir W. Hamilton pro-- 
Jfesses allegiance to both, affirming* "that the opposing 
I parties are really at one." But his general mode of 
I thought, and habitual pliraseology, are purely Conceptu- 
I ali&t. This is already apparent in the passage I shall 
K first quote, which contains hia statement of the fact to be 

explained. It is preceded by a remark on Abstraction 

which is perfectly just, and throws great light on the 

processes of human thought. Abstraetion, he says,f is 

I simply the concentration of our attention on a particular 

■object, or, a particular quality of an object, and diversion 

■of it from everything else. There may be abstraetion, 

■ terefore, without generalization. "The notion of the 
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figure of the desk before mc is an abstract idea — an 
idea that makes part of the total notion of that body, 
and on which I have concentrated ray attention, in order 
to consider it exclusively. This idea is abstract, but it 
is at the same time individual ; it represents the figure 
of this particular desk, and not the figure of any other 
body." 

. ^ There are, therefore, " individual abstract notions ; " 
but there are also " Abstract General Notions." These 
are formed "when,* comparing a number of objects, we 
seize on their resemblances ; when we concentrate our 
attention on these points of similarity, thus abstracting 
the mind from a consideration of their differences ; and 
when we give a name to our notion of that circumstance 
in which they all agree. The general notion is thus one 
which makes us know a quality, property, power, notion, 
relation ; in short, any point of view under which we 
recognize a plurality of objects as a unity. It makes us 
aware of a quaHly, a point of view, common to many 
things. It is a notion of resemblance ; hence the reason 
wliy general names or terms, the signs of general notions, 
have been called tenns of' resemblance {termini simili- 
tudinis). In this process of generalization, we do not 
stop short at a first generalization. By a first general- 
ization we have obtained a number of classes of resem- 
bling individuals. But these classes we can compare 
together, observe their similarities, abstract fi'om their 
difterences, and bestow on their common circumstance a 
common name. On these second classes we can again 
perform the same operation, and thus ascending the scale 
of general notions, throwing out of view always a greater 
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iiumbei" of differences, and seizing always on fewer sim- 
ilarities in the formation of our classes, we arrive at 
length at tlie limit of our ascent in the notion of being -^ 
or existence. Thus placed on the summit of the scale 
of classes, we descend by a process the reverse of that by 
which we have ascended ; we divide and subdivide the 
claeses, by introducing always more and more characters, 
and laying always fewer differences aside ; the notions 
become more and more composite, until we at length 

, arrive at the individual. 

" I may here notice that there is a twofold jjiiantity to 
be considered in notions. It is evident that, in propor^ 
tion as the class is high, it will, in the first place, 
contain under it a greater number of classes, and in 
the second, will include the smallest complement of 
attributes. Thus being or existence contains under it 
every class ; and yet when we aay that a thing exists, 
we say the very least of it that is possible. On the other 
hand, an individual, though it contain nothing but itself, 
involves the largest amount of predication. For example, 
when I say — this is Richard, I not only affirm of the 
subject every class from esistcuce dorni to man, but like- 
wise a number of circumstancea proper to Eichai-d as an 
individual. Now, the former of these quantities, the 

, external, is called the Extension of a notion ; the latter, 
the internal quantity, is called its Comprehension or In- 
tension. . . . The internal and external quantities are 
in the inverse ratio of each other. The greater the 
extension, the leas the comprehension; the greater the 
comprehension, the less the extension." 

Ab a popular account of Classification, for leamera, to 

1 be followed by a more scientific exposition, this fully 
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answers its purpose ; but it Is expressed in the commtm 
language of Conceptualists, and we should naturally con- 
clude from it that the author was a Conceptualist. He 
however asserts the doctrine of the Nominalists, that 
there arc no general notions, and that the notion sug- 
gested by a general name is always singular or indi- 
vidual, to be "not only true but self-evident,"* And 
he quotes as " irrefragable " the argument of Berkeley, 
directed against the very possibihty of Abstract Ideas. 
The passage from Berkeley is in the Introduction to his 
" Principles of Human Knowledge," and ia as follows : — 

" It is agreed, on all hands, that the qualities or modes 
of things do never really exist each of them apart by 
itself, and separated from all others, but are mixed, aa 
it were, and blended together, several in the same object. 
But, we are told, the mind, being able to consider each 
quality singly, or abstracted from those other qualities 
with which it Is united, does by that means frame to 
itself abstract ideas. For example, there is perceived 
by sight an object extended, colored, and moved; thia 
mixed or compound idea the mind resolving into ita 
siniple constituent parts, and viewing each by itself, 
exclusive of the rest, does frame the abstract ideas of 
extension, color, and motion. ]N'ot that it is possible 
for color or motion to exist without extension ; but only 
that the mind can frame to itself by abstraction the idea 
of color exclusive of extension, and of motion exclusive 
of both color and extension. 

"Again, the mind having observed that in the par- 
ticular extensions perceived by sense, there is sometii::>Q' 
common and alike in all, and some other things peculiar, 
• Leelures, ii. 298, 
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) this or that figure or magnitude, wliich diatinguish 
them one from another ; it considcra apart or singles 
out by itself that whicli is common, making thereof a 
most abstract idea of extension, which is neither line, 
surface, nor solid, nor has any figure or magnitude, but 
ia an idea entirely prescinded from all these. So, like- 
wise, the mind, by leaving out of the particular colors 
perceived by sense, that which distinguishes them one 
from another, and retaining that only which is common 
to all, makes an idea of color in abstract, which ia 
neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any other deter- 
minate color. And, in like manner, by considering 
motion abstractedly not only from the body moved, but 
likewise from the figure it describes, and all particular 
directions and velocities, the abstract idea of motion is 
&amed; which equally corresponds to all particular 
motionH whatever that may be perceived by sense. 

"Whether others have this wonderful faculty of ab- 
Btracting their ideas, they best can tell : for myself I find, 
indeed, I have a faculty of imagining, or representing to 
myself, the ideas of those particular things I have per- 
ceived, and of variously compounding and dividing them. ■ ' 
I can imagine a man with two heads, or the upper part 
of a man joined to the body of a horse. I can consider 
the hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted or 
separated from the rest of tlie body. But then whatever 
hand or eye I imagine, it must have some particular 
shape and color. Likewise the idea of man that I frame 
to myself, must be either of a white, or a black, or a 
tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a mid- 
dle-sized man. I cannot by any effort of thought con- 
e the abstract idea above described. And it is ec[ually 
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impossible for me to form the abstract idea of motion dis- 
tinct from tbe body moving, and wbicb is neither swift 
nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear ; and the like may 
be said of all other abstract general ideas whatsoever. To 
be plain, I am myself able to abstract iu one sense, as 
when I consider some particular parts or qualities sepa- 
rated from others, with which though they are united in 
some object, yet it is possible they may really exist with- 
out them. But I deny that I can abstract one from 
another, or conceive separately, those qualities which it 
is impossible should exist so separated ; or that I can 
frame a general notion by abstracting from particulars in 
the manner aforesaid. Which two last are the proper 
acceptations of abstraction. And there are grounds to 
think most men will aekoowlcdgc themselves to be in my 
case." It is evident, indeed, that the existence of Ab- 
stract Ideaa — the conception of the class-qualities by 
themselves, and not as embodied in an individual — is 
effectually precluded by the law of Inseparable Associa- 
tion. 

In what manner Sir W. Hamilton manages to com- 
bine two theories, which in words are, and in substance 
have always been believed to be, directly contradictory 
of one another, we learn only from his Lectures on 
Logic. The hearers of those on Metaphysics, unless the 
Professor suppHed oral elucidations which do not appear 
in the text, must have been considerably puzzled by find- 
ing the task of reconciling the two doctrines thrown 
entirely on themselves. In the Lectures on Logic, how- 
ever, an attempt ia made to perform it for them. It is 
there stated" that the General Notion, which Sir "W. 
• Lccluros, ili. 123, 129. 
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Hamilton terms a Concept, and which is the notion we 
form of some "point of Bimilarity" between individual 
objects, "is not cognizable in itself, that is, it affords 
no absolute or irrespective object of Knowledge, but can 
only be realized in consciousness by applying it, as a term 
of relation, to one or more of the objects, which agree 
in the point or points of resemblance which it espressea. 
. . . The moment we attempt to represent to oursolves 
any of these concepts, any of these abstract generalities, 
as absolute objects, bythemselves, and out of relation to 
any concrete or individual realities, their relative nature 
at once reappears ; for we find it altogether impossible 
to represent any of the qualities expressed by a concept, 
except as attached to some individual and determinate 
object, and their whole generality coDsists in this, that 
though we must realize them in thought under some sin- 
gular of the class, we may do it under any. Thus, for 
example, we cannot actually represent the bundle of attri- 
butes contained in the concept man aa an absolute object 
by itself, and apart from all that reduces it from a 
general cognition to an individual representation. We 
cannot figure in imagination any object adequate to the 
general notion or term man; for the man to be here 
imagined must he neither tall nor short, neither fat nor 
lean, neither black nor white, neither man nor woman, 
neither young nor old, but all and yet none of these at 
once. The relativity of our concepts is thus shown in 
the contradiction and absurdity of the opposite hypoth- 
esis." 

This is aovmd doctrine, but it is pure Nominalism ; aa 
the passage first quoted from our author was pure Con- 
ceptualism. It is very necessary that I should quote the 
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additional clucidationB given in the aucceeding Lecture." 
A Concept or (General) Notion, lie there eaya, is in 
thia distinguished from a "Presentation of Perception, 
or Representation of Phantasy," that " our knowledge 
through either of the latter ia a direct, immediate, irre- 
spccdve, determinate, individual, and adequate eogni- 
tiou ; that is, a singular or individual object is known in 
itself, by itself, through all its attributes, and without 
reference to aught but itself. A concept, on the con- 
trary, is an indirect, mediate, indeterminate, and partial 
cognition of any one of a number of objects, but not an 
actual representation eillier of them all, or of the whole 
attributes of any one objccct. . . . 

"Formed by comparison," concepts "express only a 
relation. They cannot, therefore, be held up ae an abso- 
lute object to consciousness — they cannot be represented 
as universala, in imagination. Tliey can only be thought 
of in relation to some one of the individual objecta they 
classify, and when viewed in relation to it, they can be 
represented in imagination; but then, as actually rep- 
resented, they no longer constitute general attributions ; 
they fall back into mere special determinations of the indi- 
vidual object in which they are represented. Thus it ia, 
that the generality or universality of concepts ia potential, 
not actual. They are only generals, innamuch as they 
may be applied to any of the various objects they con- 
tain ; but while they cannot bo actually elicited into 
consciousness, except in application to some one or other 
of these, so they cannot be so applied without losing, 
pro tanto, their universality. Take, for example, the 
concept horse. In so far as by horse we merely think 
■ Lcctoita, iii. 131-137. 
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of tLe word, that is, of the combination formed by the 
letters h,o,r,s,e, — this ia not a concept at all, as 
it ia a mere representation of certain individual objects. 
This I only state and eliminate, in order that no possible 
ambiguity should be allowed to lurk. By horse, then, 
meaning not merely a representation of the word, but a 
concept relative to certain objects classed under it, — the 
concept horse, I say, cannot, if it remain a concept, that 
is, a universal attribution, be represented in imagination ; 
but, except it be represented in imagination, it cannot 
be applied to any object, and except it be so applied, it 
cannot be realized in thought at all. Tou may try to 
escape the horns of the dilemma, but you cannot. You 
cannot realize in thought an absolute or irrespective 
concept, corresponding in universality to the applica- 
tion of the word ; for the supposition of this involves 
numerous contradictions. An e3tistent horse is not a re- 
lation, but an extended object possessed of a determinate 
figure, color, size, &c. ; horse, m general, cannot, there- 
fore, be represented, except by an image of something 
extended, and of a determinate figure, color, size, &c. 
Here now emerges the contradiction. If, on the one 
hand, you do not represent something extended and of a 
determinate figure, color, and size, then you have, indeed, 
tlie image of an individual borse, but not a universal con- 
cept coadequatc with horse in general. For how is it poa- 
Bible to have an actual representation of a figure, which is 
not a determinate figure ? but if of a determinate figure, 
it most be that of some one of the many different figures 
under which horses appear ; bntthen, if it be only of one 
of these, it cannot be the general concept of the others, 
which it does not represent. In like manner, how is it poa> 
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sible to have the actual reprceentation of a thing coloredii 
whifh ia not the representation of a determinate colofill 
that ia, either white, or black, or gray, or hrown, &c. f j 
but if it be any one of these, it can only represent a 
horae of this or that particular color, and cannot be the 
general concept of horses of every color. The Game 
result is given by the other attributes ; and what I origi- 
nally stated ia thus manifest — that toncepta have only 
a potential, not an actual, universality ; that ia, they are 
only universal, inasmuch as they may be applied to any 
of a certain claea of objects, but as actually applii 
they arc no longer general attributions, but only epecial 
attributes." 

But if, aa our author saya, concepts are " incapabh 
being realized in thought at all," except as represent^*' 
tions of individual objects, how are they, even potentially, 
universal ? Being mere mental creations, they are noth- 
ing except what they can be thought as being ; and they 
cannot be thought as being universal, but only aa being 
part of the thought of an individual object, though the in- 
dividual object Deeds not always be the same. This is not 
a potential universality, though it is a universal potentia- 
lity. If, then, the Nominalists are thus completely right, 
how can it be that the Conccptualists are not wrong? 

Our author thinks that the apparent difference between 
them is a mere case of verbal ambiguity, arising from 
the " employment of the same tenna to express the repre- 
sentations of Imagination, and the notions or concepts 
of the Understanding," " A relation," he says," " cannot 
be represented in Imagination. The two terma — the 
two relative objecta — can be severally imaged in the aen- 
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eible phantasy, but not the relation Itself. This is the 
object of the Comparative Paculty, or of lutelligence 
Proper. To objects so different as the ioiagea of sense 
and the unpictiirable notions of intelligence, different 
names ouglit to be given," " In Germany* the question 
of uominalism and conceptualism has not been agitated, 
and why ? Simply because the German language sup- 
plies terms by which concepts (or notions of thought 
proper) have been contradistinguished from the presenta- 
tions and representations of the subsidiaiy faculties." | 
"We ore therefore to understand that although Imagina^ 
tion cannot figure to itself anything general or universal, 
Thought proper, or the Comparative Faculty, or the 
Understanding, can. But I do not believe that Berkeley, 
whose argument our author declares " irrefragable," or 
any other of the great Nominahst thinkers whom he 
enumerates, would have accepted this distinction. Thoy 
would, I apprehend, have denied that the attributes in- 
cluded in the so-called General Notion can be thought 
separately, any more than they can be imaged separately. 
But why do I talk of Berkeley ? Sir W. Hamilton has 
himself negatived the distinction in the very passage 
just quoted, when he says, "The concept horse cannot, 
if it remain a concept, that is, a universal attribution, be 
represented in imagination ; but, except it be represented 
in imagination, it cannot be appUed to any object, and 
except it be so appUed, it cannot be realized in thought." 
The simple question is. Can the attributes of horse, as a 
class, be objects of thought, except as part of a repre- 
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sentation of sonjc individual horse? If tbe Concept 
cannot exist in the mind except enveloped in the miscel- 
laneous attributes of an individual, — which is tlie truth, 
and fully recognized as such in the passages quoted from 
Sir AV, Hamilton, — then it can no more be thought 
separately by the intellect, than depicted separately io 
the imagination. 

This notion of a Concept as something wMch can be 
thought, but "cannot in itself be depicted to sense or 
imagination,"* is supported, as we saw, by calling It 
a relation. " As the result of a comparison," a concept 
" neeeasarily f expresses a relation ; and " a relation 
cannot be represented in imagination," If a concept is 
a relation, what relation is it, and between what? "Aa 
the result of a comparison," it must be a relation of 
resemblance among the things compared. I might 
observe that a Concept, which is defined by our author 
himself "a bundle of attributes," does not signify the 
mere fact of resemblance between objects ; it signifies our 
mental representation of that in which they resemble ; 
of the "common circumstance" which Sir W. Hamilton 
spoke of in his exposition of Classification. The attri- 
butes are not the relation, they are the fundamentum 
relationis. This objection, however, I can afford to 
wave. However inappropriate the expression, let us 
admit that a concept is a relation. But if a relation 
cannot be represented in imagination, our author has just 

• Mnnael, Prolegomena Logiea, p. 15. "What n mere play upon words 
the dLstinction ia, is shown by Mr. Mansd'e saying, a fcw pages later, 
(p. 29), '* In every complete act of conception, the attributes forming the 
concept nro contcmplutctt as coeidstmE in a possible olycet of intuition." 
So (hiit they oTB "depicted to iinagiaatiou;" only they are not depicted 
BepBtatety. 

t Leclares, lli, 123. 
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eaid that " the two terms, the two relative ohjecta," can. 
The relation, according to him, though it cannot be 
imagined, can be thought. But can a relation be thought 
without thinlving the related ohjecta between which it ' 
exists? Assuredly, no: and this impossibility can" the 
less be denied by Sir W. Hamilton, as it is the basis on 
which he founds his theory of Consciousness — of the 
direct apprehension of the Ego and the Non-ego. Con- 
eequontly, when we think a. relation, we must think it 
as existing between some particular objects which we 
think along with it ; and a Concept, even if it be the 
apprehending of a relation, can only he thought as indi- 
vidual, not as general. 

The true theory of Concepts needs not, I think, be 
Bought farther off than in our author's own account of 
their origin. " In the formation," he says,* " of a con- 
cept or notion, the process may be analyzed into four 
momenta. In the first place, we must have a plurality 
of ohjecta presented or represented by the subsidiary 
faculties. These faculties must furnish the rude material 
for elaboration. In the second place, the objects thus 
apphed are, by an act of the Understanding, compared 
together, and their several qualities judged to be similar 
or dissimilar. In the third place, an act of volition, 
called Attention, concentrates consciousness on the qual- 
ities thus recognized as similar ; and that concentration, 
by attention, on them, involves an abstraction of con- 
eciousneas from those which have been recognized and 
thrown aside as dissimilar ; for the power of conscionaness 
is limited, and it is clear or vivid precisely in proportion 
to the simplicity or oneness of the object. Attention 
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and Abstraction are the two poles of tlie same act o 
thouglit ; they are like tlie opposite scales in a balance ; 
the one must go up as the otlier goes down. In the 
fourth place, the qualities, which by compariaon are 
judged similar, and by attention are constituted into an 
exclusive object of thouglit, — these are already, by this 
process, identified in Consciousness; for they are only 
judged similar, inasmuch as they produce in us indis- 
cernible effects. Their synthesis in consciousness may 
however, for precision's sake, be stated as a fourth step 
in the process. But it must be remembered, that at 
least the three latter steps are not, iu reality, distinct 
and independent acts, but are only so distinguished and 
stated, in order to enable us to comprehend and speak 
about the indivisible operation in the different aspects in 
which we may consider it." Let me remark, in passing, 
the fresh illustration afforded in the last sentence, of an 
important principle, already several times adverted to in 
the theory of Namiag. 

The formation, therefore, of a Concept, does not con- 
sist in separating the attributes which are said to com- 
pose it, from all other attributes of the same object, 
and enabling us to conceive those attributes, disjoined 
from any others. Wc neither conceive tliem, nor think 
them, nor cognize them in any way as a thing apart, but 
solely as forming, in combination with numerous other 
attributes, the idea of an individual object. But, though 
thinking them only as part of a larger agglomeration, 
we have the power of fixing our attention on them, to 
the neglect of the other attributes with which we think 
them combined. While the concentration of attention 
actually lasts, if it ia sufficiently intense, we may be tem- 
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porarily unconacious of any of the other attnbutes, and 
may really, for a brief interval, have nothing present to 
our mind but the attributes constituent of the concept. 
In general, however, the attention is not so completely 
exclusive as this ; it leaves room in consciousness for 
other elements of the concrete idea ; though of these the 
consciouanesa is faint, in proportion to the energy of the 
conccntrative effort, and the moment the attention re- 
laxes, if the same concrete idea continues to be contem- 
plated, its other constituents come out into conscioua- 
nesa. General concepts, therefore, we have, properly 
speaking, none ; we have oiJy complex ideas of objects 
in the concrete : but we are able to attend exclusively to 
certain parts of the concrete idea ; and by that exclusive 
attention, we enable those parts to determine exclusively 
Uie courae of our thoughts as subsequently called up by 
association ; and are in a condition to carry on a train 
of meditation or reasoning relating to those parts only, 
exactly as if we were able to conceive them separately 
&om tho rest. 

What principally enables ua to do this is the em- 
ployment of signs, and particularly the most efficient 
and familiar kind of signs, viz.. Names. This is a 
point which Sir AY. Hamilton puts well and strongly, 
and there are many reasons for stating it in his own 
language." 

"The concept thus formed by an abstraction of the 
resembling from the non-resembling qualities of objects, 
"would again fall back into the confusion and infinitude 
from which it has been called out, were it not rendered 
permanent for consciouaneaa, by being fixed and ratified 
■ LecUireB, iii. 137> 
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in a verbal sign, Conaidered in general, thought and 
language are reciprocally dependent ; each bears all the 
imperfections and perfections of the other ; but without 
language tliere could be no knowledge realized of the 
eesential propertiea of things, and of the connection of 
their fUM^idcntal states." 

The rationale of this ia, that when we wish to be able 
to think of objects in respect of certain of their attri- 
butes — to recall no objects but such as are invested with 
those attributes, and to recall them with our attention 
directed to those attributes exclusively — we effect this 
by giving to that combination of attributes, or to the class 
of objects which possess them, a specific Name. We 
create an artificial association between those attributes 
and a certain combination of articulate sounds, which 
guarantees to us that when we bear the sound, or see the 
written characters corresponding to it, there will be 
raised in the mind an idea of some object possessing 
those attributes, in which idea those attributes alone 
will be suggested vividly to the mind, our consciousness 
of the remainder of the concrete idea being faint. As 
the name has been directly associated only with those 
attributes, it is as likely, in itself, to recall them in any 
one concrete combination as in any other. What com- 
bination it shall recall in the particular case, depends on 
recency of experience, accidents of memory, or the in- 
fluence of other thoughts which have been passing, or 
are even then passing, through the mind ; accordingly 
the combination ia far from being always the same, and 
seldom geta itself strongly associated with the name which 
suggests it ; while the association of the name with the 
attributes that form its conventional signification, is 
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conGtaotly becoming stronger. The association of that 
particular act of attribut£B with a given word, is what 
keeps them together in the mind by a stronger tie than 
that with which they are associated with the remainder 
of the concrete image. To express the meaning in Sir 
W. Hamilton's phraseology, tliis association gives them 
a unity* in our consciousness. It is only when this 
baa been accomplished, that we possess what Sir W. 
Hamilton terms a Concept ; and this is the whole of the 
mental phienomenon involved in the matter. We have 
a concrete representation, certain of the component ele- 
ments of which are distinguished by a mark, designating 
them for special attention; and this attention, in cases 
of exceptional intensity, excludes all consciousnesa of the 
others. 

Sir W. Hamilton thinks, however, that wc can form, 
though scarcely preserve, concepts without the aid of 
Bigna. "Language," he says,! " ia the attribution of 
Bigns to our cognitions of tilings. But as a cognition 
must have been already there, before it could receive a 
eign, consequently, that knowledge which ia denoted by 

* One of the best and profoundest paseagee In nil Sir W. JJumiUoa'a 
irrltlage, is tbat in wMch be points out (though only inddentall;) what 
■re tbe coaditiona o( our ascribing Unitj to anj aggregate. " Though it 
1> only bf esperience we coioe to attribute an external unity to aught 
conliiinonsly eitendcd, t&al la, conaiiler It aa a syatem or constitated 
whole, still, in BO ikr as wa do so eonsider It, us t!a«i the parts as held 
togethtr by a cartain force, and the whole, therefore, aa endowed with a 
power or resisting their distraction. It is, indeed, only by £ndiag that a 
miterlal contiDuity resists distraction, that wo view It as more tban a for- 
ttilloiis aggregation of many bodies, that Is, as a single body. The material 
nnlvcnio, Tor example, thoagli not tte faeto coiitlnnouBly extended, we 
consldu aa OQo eystcm in to for, bat only In so for, as we fiod all bodies 
tending together by reciprocal attmction." DissertatioDB on Bcld, 
pp. 852, 853. 

t Lectares, lU. Isa-IM. 
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the foiTDation and application of a word, muat have pre- 
ceded the symbol which denotes it," A sign, however, 
he continues, in one of liis happiest specimens of illus- 
tration, " is necessary to give stability to our intellectual 
progress, — to estabhsh each step in our advance as a 
new starting point for our advance to another beyond. 
A country may be overrun by an armed host, but it is only 
conquered by the establishment of foi-ti-essea. Words are 
. the fortresses of thought. Tbey enable us to realize our 
-^ dominion over what we have already overrun in thought ; 
to make every intellectual conquest the basis of opera- 
tions for others still beyond. Or another illustration : 
You have all heard of the process of tunnelhng, of tun- 
nelling through a sand-bank. In this operation it is 
impossible to succeed, unless every foot, nay, almost 
every inch, in our progress, be secm-ed by an arch of 
masonry, before we attempt the excavation of another. 
Now, language is to the mind precisely what the arch ia 
to the tunnel. The power of thinking and the power of 
excavation are not dependent on the word in the ona 
case, on the mason-work in the other ; but without these 
subsidiaries, neither process could be carried on beyond 
its rudimentary commencement. Though, therefore, we 
allow that every movement forward in language must 
be determined by an antecedent movement forward in 
thought, still, unless thought be accompanied, at each 
point of its evolution, by a corresponding evolution of 
language, its further development is arrested. . . . Ad- 
mitting even tliat the mind is capable of certain ele- 
mentary concepts without the fixation and signature of 
language, still these are but sparks which would twinkle 
only to expire, and it requires words to give them prom- 
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inence, and ty enabling ub to collect and elaborate tbem 
into new concepts, to raise, out of wjiat would otlierwiae 
be only acattered and transitory scintillations, a vivid 
•nd enduring light." 

Mr. Mansel, who agrees with Sir W. Hamilton in the 
eeaentials of his doctrine of Concepts, goes beyond him 
this point, being of opinion that without aigna we 
Could not form concepta at all. The objection that we 
muet have had the concept before we could have given 
it a name, he meets by the suggestion that names when 
first used are names only of individual objects, but 
being extended from one object to another under the law 
of AaaocJation by Eeaemblance, they become specially 
•Bsociated with the points of resemblance, and thus gen- 
erate the Concept. In Mr, Mansel's opinion,* no one, 
"without the aid of symbols," can advance " beyond the 
individual objects of sense or Imagination, In the pres- 
ence of several individuals of the same species, the eye 
■may observe points of similarity between them ; and in 
this no symbol is needed ; but every feature thus observed 
is the distinct attribute of a distinct individual, and 
however similar, cannot be regarded as identical. For 
example : I see lying on the table before me a number 
of shillings of the same coinage. Examined severally, 
the image and superscription of each is undistinguishable 
from that of its fellow ; but in viewing them side by side, 
tpace is a necessary condition of uiy perception ; and the 
difference of locality is sufficient to make them distinct, 
though similar, individuals. The same is the case with 
any representative image, whether in a mirror, in a paint- 
ing, or in the imagination, waldng or dreaming. It can 
• Proiegomena Logica, pp. lS-17. 
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only be dopieted as occupying a certain place ; and thuB 
aa an individual, and the representative of an individuol. 
It is true that I cannot say that it represents this particu- 
lar coin rather than that ; and consequently it may be 
considered as the representative of all, succeesively, bat 
not simultaneously. To find a representative whicJi shall 
embrace all at once, I must divest it of the condition of 
occupying space,- and this, experience assures us, can 
only be done by means of symbols, verbal or other, by 
which the concept is fixed in the understanding. Such, 
for example, is a verbal description of the coin in ques- 
tion, which contains a collection of attributes freed from 
the condition of locality, and hence from all rcserabiance 
to an object of sense. If we substitute Time for Space, 
the same remarks wOl be equally applicable to the objects 
of our internal consciousness. Every appetite and desire, 
every affection and volition, as presented, is an individual 
state of consciousness, distinguished from every other by 
its relation to a different period of time. States in other 
respects exactly similar may succeed one another at regu- 
lar intervals ; but the hunger which I feel to-day is an 
individual feeling as numerically distinct from that which 
I felt yesterday or that which I shall feel to-morrow, as a 
shilling lying in my pocket is from a simdar shilling lying 
at the bank. Whereas my notion of hunger, or fear, or 
volition, is a general concept, having no relation to one 
period of time rather than to another, and, as such, 
requires, like other concepts, a representative sign. 
Language, taking the word in its widest sense, is thus 
indispensable, not merely to the conummication, but to 
the formation of Thought." 

This is a step in advance of Sir W. Hamilton's doctrine* 
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bat is open to the same criticistn, namely, that after show-^ 
ing all Concepts to be concrete and indiyidual, it en- 
deavors to make out, by an indirect process, a sort of 
abstract existence for them. According to Mr. Mansel,- 
signs are necessary to concepts, because signa alone can 
give this abstract existence. Signs are wanted, to eman- 
cipate our mental apprehension from the conditions of 
space and time which are in idl our concrete repreaenta- 
tiona. The other miacellaneoua attributes which have to 
be cast out, do not, he seems to think, embarrass the for- 
mation of the Concept ; but it ia hampered by the con- 
ditions of space and time, and only by means of a sign 
can we get rid of these. But do we get rid of them by 
employing eigne ? To take Mr. Mansel's own instance : 
When we establish our concept of a shilling by a verbal 
description of the coin, does tlie description enable 
UB to conceive a shilling as not occupying any space? 
When we think of a shilling, either by name or anony- 
mously, is not the circumetance of occupying space called 
up aa an inevitable part of the mental representation ? 
Not, indeed, the circumstance of occupying a given part 
of space ; but if tliat is ivhat Mr. Mansel means, it 
would follow that we need signa to enable ns to form a 
mental representation even of an individual object, pro- 
vided it be movable : for the same object does not 
always occupy the same part of space. The truth is, 
that the condition of space cannot be excluded ; it is aa 
essential part of the concept of Body, and of every kind 
of bodies. But any given space, or any given time, is 
not a part of the concept, any more than any of the slight 
peculiarities in which one shilling differs from another 
are part of the concept of a shilling. Some apace and 
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time, and some individual peculiarities, are alwayfl 
thought along with the concept, and make up the whole 
of which it can only be thought as a part : but tljcse are 
not directly recalled by the class name, and the attributea 
composing the concept are. Mr. Mansel, therefore, has 
not, 1 conceive, hit tlie mark : but in the passages which 
follow, there is leal power of metaphysical discrimim^ 
tion. 

" Observe * what actually takes place in the formation 
of language and thought among ouraelves. To the child 
learning to speak, words are not the signs of thoughts, 
but of intuitions ; f the words man and horse do not 
represent a collection of attributes, but arc only the name 
of the individual now before him. It is not until the 
name has been successively appropriated to various indi- 
viduals, that reflection begins to inquire into the common 
features of the elaas. Language, therefore, as taught to 
the infant, is chronologically prior to thought and poste- 
rior to sensation. In inquiring how far the same process 
can account for the invention of language, which now 
takes place in the learning it, the real question at issue 
is simply this : Is the act of giving names to individual 
objects of sense a thing so completely beyond the power 
of a man created in the full maturity of his faculties, that 
we must suppose a Divine Instructor perforining pre- 
cisely the same office as is now performed for the infant 
by his mother or his nurse; teaching him, tliat is, to 
associate this sound with this sight 9 . . . All con- 
cepts are formed by means of signs which have pre- 

• Proli^meoa Logica, pp. 19, 20, and 29-31. 

t By Intuitians Mr. Mansel menns the Anschannngen of Krtat, or what 
Mr. Mansel himself olberwise calls PreeeDtations of Sense, to wMcb lU) 
adds KeprefientaduDs of ImuginiKiun. 
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Tiouslj been representative of individual objects only. 
. . . Similarities are noticed earlier than differences ; 
and our first abstractions may be said to be performed 
ftr U8, as we learn to give the same name to individuals 
presented to us under slight, and at first unnoticed, cir- 
cumstances of distinction. The same name is thus 
applied to difi'erent objects, long before we learn to ana- 
lyze the growing powers of speech and thought, to ask 
what we mean by each several instance of its application, 
to correct and fix the signification of words used at first 
T^^ely and obscurely. To point out each successive 
stage of the process by which eigna of intuition become 
gradually signs of thought, is as impossible as to point 
out the several moments at which the growing child 
receives each successive increase of his statm-e." 

These remarks of Mr. Mansel remove, as it seems to 
me, the only real argument for the supposition that Con- 
cepts, or what are called General Notions, are formed 
without the aid of aigns. But the counter-doctrine must 
be received with an important reservation. Signs are 
necessary, but tlie aigns need not be artificial ; there arfi 
euch things as natural signs. The only reality there ia 
in the Concept is, that we are somehow enabled and led, 
not once or accidentally, but in the common course of our 
thoughts, to attend specially, and more or less exclu- 
eively, to certain parts of the presentation of sense or 
representation of imagination which we are conscious of. 
Now, what is there to make us do this? There must 
be something which, as often as it recurs either to our 
senses or to our thoughts, directs our attention to those 
particular elements in the perception or in the idea ; and 
whatever performs this office ia virtually a sign ; but it 
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nee<Is not be a word : tlic process certainl; takes place, 1 
a limited extent, in the inferior animnls ; and even with 
human beings who have but a small voeabiiliuy, many 
processes of thought take place habitually by other eym- 
bola than words. It b a doctrine of one of the most fer- 
tile thinkers of modem times, Auguste Comte, that be- 
Bides the logic of Bigns, there ia a logic of images, and a 
logic of feelings. In many of the familiar processes of 
thought, and especially in uncultured minds, a v-isual 
image serves Instead of a word. Our visual sensations 

— perhaps only because they are almost always present 
along with the impressions of our other senses — have a 
facility of becoming associated with them. Hence, the 
characteristic visual appearance of an object easily gathers 
round it, byassociiition, the ideas of all other peculiarities 
which have, in frequent experience, coexisted with that 
appearance : and, summonbg up these with a strength 
and certainty far surpassing that of the merely casual 
associations which it may also raise, it concentrates the 
attention on them. Tliia is an image serving for a sign 

— the logic of images. The same function may be ful- 
filled by a feeling. Any strong and higlily Interesting 
feehng, connected with one attribute of a group, spon- 
taneously classifies all objects according as they poaseas 
or do not possess that attribute, "ffe may be tolei'ably 
certain that the things capable of satisfying hunger form 
a perfectly distinct class in the mind of any of the more 
intelligent animals ; quite as much so as If they were 
able to use or understand the word food. We here see 
in a strong light tlie important truth, that hardly anything 
nnlversal can be affirmed in psychology except the laws 
of association. As almost all general propositions which 
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can be laid down respecting Mind, are consequences of 
these laws, so do these ultimate laws, in varying' caees, 
generate different derivative laws ; and are continually 
raising up exceptions to the empirical generalizations 
yielded by direct psychical observation, which, bo fiir as 
true, being mere cases of the wider laws, are always 
limited by them, 

We have now attained a theory of Classification, of 
Class Notions, and of Clasa Names, which is clear, free 
from difficulties, and, in its essential elements, understood 
and assented to by Sir W. Hamilton. With the excep- 
tion of a few minor matters, I find no fault in his theory. 
It is where his theory ends and his practice begins, that 
I am obliged to diverge from him. His theory is a 
plete condemnation of his practice. His theory is that 
of Nominalism; but he affirms, in opposition to every 
Conccptualiat, that Nominalism and Couceptualiam are 
the same, and on this justification expounds all the 
operations of the intellect in the language, and on the 
assumptions of Conceptualism. If a Concept does not 
exist as a separate or independent object of tliougbt, but 
is always a mere part of a concrete image, and has 
nothing that discriminates it &«m the other parts except 
a special share of attention, guaranteed to it by special 
association with a name, what is meant by the para- 
mount place assigned to Concepts in all the intellectual 
processes? Can it be right to found the whole of Logic, 
the entire theory of Judgment and Reasoning, upon 
a thing which has merely a fictitious or constructive 
existence ? Is it correct to say that we think by means 
of Concepts ? Would it not convey both a clearer and 
a truer meaning, to say that we think by means of ideas 
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of concrete phfenomena, such as are presented in e 
ence or represented in imagination, and by means of 
names, which, being in a peculiar manner associated with 
certain elements of the concrete images, arrest our atten- 
tion on those elements ? Sir W. Hamilton has told us 
that a concept cannot, as such, be " realized in thought," 
or " elicited into consciousness." Can it be, that we think 
_ and reason hy means of that which cannot bo thought, 
of which we cannot become conscious ? Of course Sir 
W- Hamilton did not mean, nor do I, that we cannot 
think or be conscious of the attributes which are said to 
compose the concept ; but we can only be conscious of 
them as forming a representation jointly with otliep 
attributes which do not enter into the concept. And the 
difference between the parts of the same representation 
which are inside and those which are outside what is 
called the concept, ia not that the former are attended to 
and the latter not, for neither of these is always true. 
It is, that foreseeing that we shall frequently or occa- 
sionally desire to attend only to the former, we have 
made for ouraelvea, or have received from our predeces- 
sors, a contrivance for being reminded of them, which 
also senea for fixing our exclusive attention upon them 
when called to mind. To say, therefore, that wc think 
by means of concepts, is only a circuitous and obscure 
way of saying that we think by means of general or 
class names. To give an inteUigible idea of the fact, we 
always need to translate it out of the former language 
into the latter. It ia possible, no doubt, so to define the 
terms that both expressions shall mean the same thing. 
But the leas appropriate language has the immense dis- 
advantage, that it cannot be used without tacitly assum- 
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ing that these mere parta of our complex concrete per- 
ceptions and ideas have a separate mental existence, 
which is admitted not to belong to them. No one, more 
fiilly than Sir W. Hamilton, recognizes the true theory j 
but the acknowledgment only serves him as an excuse for 
delivering himself up unreservedly to all the logical con- 
sequences of the false theory. To read the account 
which he and Mr. Mansel, in common with the great 
majority of modern logicians, give of our intellectual 
processes, — which tliey always make to consist essen- 
tially of some opcr.ition practificd upon concepts, — no 
one would ever imagine that concepts were not complete, 
roundsd off, distinct and separate posaeaeiona of the mind, 
habitually dealt with by it quite apart from anything 
else ; and this, in the general opinion of Conceptualiets, 
they are : but according to Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. 
Mansel, they are secretly, all the while, incapable of 
being thought except as parts of something else which 
bus always to be dealt with along with them, but which 
these philosophers, in their expositions, suppress as oom-v 
pletely as if they had forgotten that its necessary pres- '■- 
ence is part of their theory. For these and other rea- 
BODS, I consider it nothing less than a misfortune, that 
the words Concept, General Notion, or any other phrase 
to express the supposed mental modification correspond- 
ing to a class name, should ever have been invented. 
Above all, I hold that nothing but confusion ever re- 
sults from introduetng the term Concept into Logic, and 
that instead of the Concept of a class, we should always 
ppeak of the signification of a class name.*-, - - -^ iv"- 
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The Bi^ificaHon of a clnss name )ias two aspects, OOF- 
responding to the distinction to which Sir W. Hamiltoa 
attaches so much importance, between the {Extension and 
the Comprehension of a concept ; which is merely a bad 
expression for the distinction between the two modes of 
Bignification of a concrete general name. Most names 
are still, what according to Mr. Mangel they all were 
originally, names of objects ; and do not cease to be so 
by becoming class names ; but, though names of objects, 
they become expressive of certain attributes of those 
objects, and when predicated of on object, they affirm of 
it those attributes. The name is said, in the language 
of logicians, to rfenote the objects and connote the attri- 
butes. While denotes chalk and other white substances, 
and connotes the particular color which is common to 
them. Hird denotes eagles, sparrows, crows, geese, and 
80 forth, and connotes life, the possession of wings, and 
the other properties by which we are guided in applying 
the name. The various objects denoted by the class 
name are what is meant by the Extension of the con- 

ArchblshopWhatElr, becauBB, hoTing, In the commooccraentBnd throngh- 
onE his ireatlee on Logic, rcprcaenced Bcnsonlng as the otuect-matler of 
that science, he, in certain posso^s, says that I/igic Is entirely conversant 
with tho use of langnage. This is a coDtradlctlon only fVom Sfa- W. 
Hamilton's point of view. If Archblsbop Whately's had been tho same — 
if he bod thought as Sir W. Haiailtan did respecting Concepts, considered 
03 tho olttect-matter of Reasoning — be wonid have been jnatl; liable to 
the imputation cast upon him. Bnt the Arcbbiehop'i two Btatcments ara 
perfectly consistent, If we euppose his opinion to hare been, that the Ibr- 
matlon uf Concepts, and the subsequent process of combining them fn 
Biguments, arc tlieiosetves processes of language. This doctrine (which Ii 
la bet Mr. Mansel's) Sir W. Hamilton deems too absurd to be imputed to 
the Archbishop (Discussions, p. 138). Yet be fimdes himself aHomlnillBBI 
and does understand and assent to all the arguments of Nominalism. 
Unfortanatel]' an Intelligent assent to one of two conflicting doctrines is in 
his case no gtiorantee against holding, for all procUcal pnrposes, the other. 
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rcept, while the attributes connoted are its Comprehen- ' 
I sion. It must be remarked, however, that the Exten- 
I lion is not anything intrinsic to the concept ; it ia the 
rBom of all the objects, in our concrete images of which, 
I the concept is included ; but the Comprehension is the 
I Teiy concept itself, for the concept means nothing but 
our mental representation of the sum of the attrlbutea 
composing it. 

And here it is important to tal;e notice of a paycho- 
I logical truth, which forms an additional reason for pre- 
I ferring the expression that we think by general names, 
If to that of thinking by concepts. Since the concept only 
I exists as a part of a concrete mental state, if we say 
that we think by means of it, and not by the whole 
which it is a part of, it ought at least to be the part by 
■which we think. Since that is the only distinction be- 
tween it and the remainder of the presentation or repre- 
, sentation in which it is imbedded, at least that diatino- 
I tion should be real : all which enters into the concept 
I ought to be operative in thought. So far is this from 
] teing true, that in our processes of thought, seldom 
I more than a part, sometimes a very small part, of what 
mprehended in the concept, is attended to, or comes 
I into play. Tliis is forcibly stated, though in Concep- 
■ tualist phraseology, by Mr. Mansel. " We can," he 
I Bays,* "and in the majority of cases do, employ concepts 
1 instruments of thought, without submitting thom to 
I the test of even possible individualization. ... I can- 
I not conceive a triangle which ia neither equilateral, nor 
i'bosceles, nor scalene ; but I can judge and reason about 
I a triangle without at the moment trying to conceive it 
* rrolegomena Logica, pp. 31, 32. 
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at all. This is one of the conBcquDncca of the repre- 
sentation of concepts by language. The sign is siibsti~ 
tuted for the notion signijied; a step which considerably 
facilitates the performance of complex operations of 
thought; but in the same proportion endangers the 
logical accuracy of each eucceasive step, as we do not, 
in each, stop to verify our signs. Word*, as thiis em- 
ployed, resemble algebraical symbols, which, during the 
process of a long calculation, we combine in varioua 
relations to each other, without at the moment thinking 
of the original signification assigned to each." The 
attempt to stand at once on two incompatible theories, 
leads to strange freaks of expreasion. Mr. Mansel do- 
Bcribea us as thinking by means of concepts which we 
are incapable of forming, and do not even attempt to 
fonn, but use the signs instead. Yet he will not consent 
to call this thinking by the signs, but insists that it is 
the concepts which are even in this case the "instru- 
ments of thought." It is surely a very twisted logical 
position which, when he is so entirely right in what he 
has to say, compels him to use so strangely contorted a 
mode of saying it. 

The same important psychological fact is excellently 
illustrated by Sir W". Hamilton in one of the very beat 
chapters of hia works, the Tenth Lecture on Logic, in 
which it is stated as follows : * " As a notion or 
concept is the fictitious whole or unity made up of a 
plurality of attributes, — a whole, too, often of a very 
complex multiplicity ; and as this multiplicity is only. 
mentally held together, inasmuch aa the concept is 
fixed and ratified in a sign or word ; it frequently hap- 
■ Lectures, iii. 171. 
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peiis that, in its employment, the word does not sug- 
gest the whole amoimt of thought for which it is tlie 
adequate expresaion, but, on the contrary, we frequently 
give and take the sign, either with an obscure or indis- 
titict consciousness of ita meaning, or even without aa 
ttbtual consciousnesa of its signification at all." The 
word does not always serve the purpose of fixing our 
attention on the whole of the attributes which it eou- 
; some of them may be only recalled to mind faintly, 
others possibly not at all : a phenomenon easy to be 
accounted for by the laws of Obliviscence, But the part 
of the attributes signified which the word does recall, 
iaay be all that it is necessary for us to think of, at the 
time and for the purpose in Iiand ; it may be a euSicient 
part to set going all the associations by means of which 
we proceed through that thought to idterior thoughts. 
Indeed, it is because part of the attributes have gener- 
ally sufficed for that purpose, tliat the habit is acquired 
of not attending to the remainder. When the attributes 
.apt attended to are really of no importance for the end 

Tiew, and if attended to would not have altered the 
lesvlts of the mental process, there ia no harm done : 
much of our valid thinking ia carried on in this manner, 
and it is to thia that our thinking processca owe, in a" 
sure, their proverbial rapidity. Thia kind of 
thinking was called, by Leibnitz, Symbolical. A passage 
of the early writings of that eminent thinker, in 
which it ia brought to notice, with his accustomed clear- 
taess, is translated by Sir W. Hamilton, from whom I 
reqnote it." 

"For the most part, especially in an analysis of any 
• Lectures, iii, 181. 
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length; we do not view at once (non eimul intuemur]^ 
the whole characters or attributes of the thing, but in 
place of these we employ signs, the explication of which 
into what they signify we are wont, at the moment of 
actual thought, to omit, knowing or bcHeving that we 
have this explication always in our power. Thus, when 
I think a chiliagon (or polygon of a thousand sides) I 
do not always conaider the various attributes of the side, 
of the equaUty, and of the number or thousand, but use 
these words (whose meaning is obscurely and imperfectly 
presented to the mind) in lieu of the notions which I 
have of them, because I remember, that I possess the 
signification of these words, though their application and ■ 
explication I do not at present deem to be necessary ; — 
this mode of thinking, I am used to call blind or s^m- 
bolical : we employ it in Algebra and in Arithmetic, but 
in fact universally. And certainly when the notion ia 
very complex, we cannot think at once all the ingredient 
notions ; but where this is possible, — at least, inasmuch 
as it is possible, — I call the cognition intuitive. Of 
the primary elements of our notions, there is given no 
other knowledge than the intuitive : as of our composite 
notions there is, for the most part, possible only a 
flymbolical." " 

■ It will be remorlied that Leibnitz bere empIo;B the word Intnldve in 
a Benee entirely difiercnt tioia that wlilcli BriUuh mctaphjsicianE, and Sir 
W, HfutiJlcon blmselT, attach to the ward. In Leibnitz's sens?, we cognize 
a thing intaitively in as far as we are conscious of the attributes of the 
thing itself; symliolieally in as far as we merely think of its nunc, as 
ftanding for on Aggregate of attributes without baring all, or pcrhapi any 
of those attribntes present to our mind. I cannot help belnc Eucprised 
that Sir W. Hamilton shontd have regarded this dislhiction of Wbniti as 
coinciding with that of Kant and tie modern Gemian thinkers between 
Bcgriffand Ansehauung, in other words Concept and Presentation. Bir 
TV. Hamilton considers BegrifT to be a name for " the eymboUcal uotiooa 
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Yet the elements wMch are ttua habitually left out, 
and of which in the case of a compoaite notion, if Leib- 
nitz b right, some must be left out, are really parts of 
the signification of the name, and if the word Concept 
has any meaning, are parts of the concept. Leibnitz, 
accordingly, knew better than to say, as Mr. Manael 
Bays and Sir W. Hamilton implies, that even in these 
cases we think by means of the concept. According to 
him we sometimes think entirely without the concept, 
generally only by a part of it, which may be the wrong 
part, or an insufficient part, but wliich may be, and in 
all sound thinking is, sufficient. On this point, there- 
fore, a false apprehension of the facta of thought is 
conveyed by the doctrine which speaks of Concepts as its 
instrument. Leibnitz would perhaps have said, that 
the name is the instrument in one of the two kinda of 
thinking, and the concept in the other. The more rea- 
sonable doctrine surely is, that the name is the instrument 
in both ; the diiference being, that in one case it does the 
whole, and in the other only a part, perhaps the minimum, 
of the work for which it is intended and fitted, that of 
reminding us of the portions of our concrete mental 
representations which we expect that we shall have need 
of attending to. 

In summary ; if the doctrine, that we think by con- 

of the nndcrttanding," in cantraBt with Anschaaung, whidi moans " (ha 
Intnitive prcsentationB of Scnee and rcprcseniJitiDns of IinaElnfttion." 
(Lcctnrefl, Ui. 183.) Hb is right ss to Anachannng, but as (br " ajmbolical 
noUonaof IhenndGratanding/'oiu'llilnklng is called by Leibnitz sfmboliial 
exactly in bo far as it Lakes place without any " noCIons," any concept oi 
Begriff at all, by virtue af Uie mere knowledge that there is a Bcgriff 
wblch the word represents, and nhicb ve coald recall If we wauteit It. 
When thinking is cumplclcly syiubolicai, the moaalDg of the word Is 
ellmlnatcil ftom thoqght, and only the word remains ; as in Leibnili's own 
lUoBlntloii from algebra. 
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cepte, means that a concept is the only thing present to 
the mind along with the individual object which (to use 
Sir W- Hamilton's language) we think under the con- 
cept, this Is not true : since there is always present a 
concrete idea ot image, of whicli the attributes compre- 
hended in the concept are only, and cannot he conceived 
as anything but, a part. Again, if it be meant that the 
concept, though only a part of what ia present to the 
mind, iS the part which ia operative in the act of thought, 
neither ia this true : for what ia operative ia, in a great 
majority of oaaea, much leaa tlian the entire concept, 
being that portion only which we have retained the habit 
of distinctly attending to. In neither of these senaea, 
' therefore, do wo tl'iiit by means of the concept : and all 
that is true ia, that when we refer any object or set of 
' objects to a class, some at least of the attributes included 
in the concept are present to the mind ; being recalled 
to consciousness and fixed in attention, through their 
association with the class-name. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it seems neces- 
saiy to remark, that Sir W. Hamilton is by no means 
consistent in the extension which he gives to the signifi- 
cation of the word Concept. In most cases in which he 
uses it, he makes it synonymous with General Notion, 
and allows concepts of classes only, not of individuals.* 
It is thus that he expressly defines the term. " A Con- 
cept," he saysjf "is the cognition or idea of the general 
character or characters, point or points, in which a plu- 
rality of objects coincide." " Concept," he says again, J 
"ia convertible -with. geiieral notion, or, more correctly, 
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notion Bimply." He speaks of the extending of the 
term to our direct knowledge of iadividuala, as an " abu- 
sive employment" of it.* He also saya,^ "Notions and 
Concepts are sometimes designated by the style of gen- 
eral notions, — general conceptions. This is super- 
fluous, for in propriety of speecli, notions and concepts 
are, in their very nature, general." In certain places^^ 
however, he apeaka of concepts of individuals. "If T 
think } of Socrates as son of Sopbroniscus, as Athenian, 
as philosopher, as pugnoaed, these are only so many 
characters, limitationa, or determinations which I predi- 
cate of Socrates, which distinguish him from all other 
men, and together make up my notion or concept of 
him." And again, 5 "When the Extension of a con- 
cept becomes a minimum, that is, when it contains no 
other notions under it, it is called an individual." And 
fiirther on,!) "^' ^ evident that the more distinctive 
characters tlie concept contains, the more minutely it 
will distinguish and determine, and that if It contain a 
plenum of distinctive characters, it must contain the dis- 

' tinctive, the determining characters of some indiyiduol 
object. How do the two quantities now stand? In 
regard to the comprehension or depth, it is evident that 
it IS here at its maximum, the concept being a comple- 
ment of the whole attributes of an individual object, 

I which, by these attributes, it thinks and discriminates 
from every other. On the contrary, tlie extension or 
breadtli of the concept is here at its minimum ; for, as 
the extension is great in proportion to the number of 

I Qbjeota to which the concept can be applied, and as the 



t niid. p. 212. 
II Ibid. p. lis. 



t Ibid, p, 78. 
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object here is only on individual one, it is evident that 
it could not be less without ccasiDg to exist at all." But, 
in the sequel of the same exposition, he again scema to 
eurrender this use of the word Concept as an improper 
one, saying,* "If a concept be an individual, that is, 
only a bundle of individual qualities, it is . . . not a 
proper abstract concept at all, but only a concrete repre- 
sentation of Imagination." And indeed, no other doctrine 
is consistent with the proposition elsewhere laid down by 
our author (though founded, as I think, on an error) , that 
the words Conception, Concept, Notion, should be limited 
to the tliought of what cannot be represented in imagina^ 
tion, as the thought suggested by a general term." f 

Mr. Klansel, on the contrary, justifies the phrase, 
concept of an individual, maintaining that " the subjects 
of all logical judgments are concepts," { " The man," 
he saye,§ "as an individual existing at some past time, 
cannot become immediately an object of thought, and 
hence is not, properly speaking, the subject of any logical 
proposition. If I say, Cajsar was the conqueror of 
■Pompey, the immediate object of my thought is not 
Cffisar aa an individual existing two thousand years ago, 
but a concept now present in my mind, comprising cer- 
tain attributes which I believe to have coexisted in a 
certain man. I may histoncally know that these attri- 
butes existed in one individual only ; and hence my con- 
cept, virtually universal, is actually singular, from the 
accident of its being predicable of that individual only. 
But there is no logical objection to the theory that the 
whole history of mankind may be repeated at recurring 



• Loctares, iii. 152. 



la LogicB, p. 63. 



t Foot-nciW to Reid, p. 8 
f IbiiL p. 62, 
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intervals, and that the name udiI actions of Cegsot may 
be successively found in varioua individuals at corre- 
sponding periods of every cycle." 

If this be 80, one of two things follows. Either, if 
I met with a person wlio exactly corresponded to the 
concept I have formed of Cjesar, I must suppose that 
this person actually is Caaar, and lived in the century 
preceding the birth of Christ ; or else, I cannot think of 
Cffisar as Csesar, but only as a Ctesar ; and all those which 
are mistakenly called proper names are general names, 
the names of virtual classes, signifying a set of attributes 
which cany the name with them, wherever they are found. 
Either theory seems to be sufficiently refuted by stating 
it. Surely the true doctrine is that of Sir W. Hamilton, 
that what ia called my concept of Caisor is the presenta- 
tion in imagination of the individual Cssar as such, Mr. 
Manscl might have learned better from Reid, who says, 1 
"Moat words (indeed all general words) are the signs 
of ideas ; but proper names are not ; they signify indi- 
vidual things, and not ideas." * And again, soon after : f 
" The same proper name is never applied to several indi- 
viduals on account of their similitude, because the very 
intention of a proper name is to distinguish one individual 
fi^m all others; and hence it is a maxim in grammar 
that proper names have no plural number. A proper 
name signifies nothing hut the individual whose name it 
is ; and when we apply it to the individual, we neither 
affirm nor deny anything concerning him." The whole 
of Eeid's doctrine respecting names and general notions 
is not only far more clear, but nearer to the true doctrine 

• Essays aa tba Intellcctanl Powers, Works, p. 4M. By ideas Eeid 
bere meana (as he fblly eicplalns) al 
t TUd-p-llS. 
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of the connotation of names, than Sir W. Hamilton's q 
Mr. Mansel's.* 

• Accordingly, when Sir W, Hamilton (fool-noto to p. 891) coElcnda, in 
oppoBition to Reid, tbat there oro definitions which ura not nominal, Ijut 
noHonal, since they have fur their olgoct " the mora aceumte dctcrminndon 
of the eont«ntH of a notion," there isnoraal dlfltracce of meaning bctncen 
tbein ; the contents of a iiatioa being simply the connotaUon ofa uam«. 

Sir W, Hflmlllun enters, at some length, into the explaniitlon of vrfaai 
Is meant by the ctearaess, and the ilistlnctness, of Concepts. A concept, 
according (u him, is clear, if its can distlngnieb it as a whole {mm othei 
conceptB ; distinct, if we can diEcrimiuiUe the characters or attributes of- 
which it is the sum (Lectnres, iii. 158). The last slatoraent is intelligible, 
but what does the tlret mean ? Ifwodonol kttow of what characters thti 
poncept is composed, seeing that it baa no existence but in those charac- 
ters, how can we know it so as 10 dlstinpiiBh it from other conccpta ? Onr 
BQthor certainly had not a clenr conraption of what maltcs a conception 
deari and the proofis, that he adopts as part of his text a quotation from 
Esscr's Logic, in which Beser makes Ihe clcnrneea of a concept to depend 
on onr being able to dlstlDguish, not the concept Itself, bat the Directs in- 
cluded under it ; on our being able, in short, to apply the claas-name 
correctly. According to Esser, " a concept Is said to be clenr, wbcn the 
degree of consciousness by which It is accompanied is safflcient to dis- 
criminalo" not Itself fti>m olliet concepts, but "what we think in and 
through it, from what wo Ihink in and through other notions:" and 
'' notions ahsointely clear " aro " notions whose objtctt " (not, as Sir W. 
Hamilton says, tAenwefce*) cannot " possibly be confounded with aaght 
else, whether known or unknown," (Ijectiiccs, iii. 160, 161.) So that 
according to Esser the clearness of a concept has reference to its Extension, 
the distinctness to its Comprehension. This is not the only instance in 
which our aathor helps out his own expositions by passages &om other 
authors, written num a point of view more or less diOcrcnt from his own. 
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,OP JUDGMENT. 

Thodoh, as baa appeared in tlie last chapter, the 
proposition that we think by concepts is, if not positively 
untrue, at least an imprecise and misleading expression 
of the truth, it is not, however, to be concluded that Sir 
W. Hamilton's view of Logic, being wholly grounded 
on that proposition, must be destitute of value. Many 
writers have given good and valuable expositions of the 
principles and rules of Logic, from the Conceptualiat 
point of view. The doctrinee which they have laid down 
respecting Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning, have 
been capable of being rendered into equivalent stato- 
menta respecting Terms, PropoBitions, and Arguments: 
these, indeed, were what the writers really had in their 
thoughts, and there was little amiss except a mode of 
expression which attempted to be more philosophical than 
it knew how to he. To say nothing of less illustrious 
examples, this is true of ail the properly logical part of 
Locke's Essay, His admirable Third Book requires 
hardly any other alteration to bring it up to the scientific 
level of the present time, than to be corrected by blotting 
out everywhere the words Abstract Idea, and replacing 
them by " the connotation of the class-name." 

We shall, accordingly, proceed to examine the expla^ 
nation of Judgment, and of lieasoning, which Sir W. 
Hamilton has built on the foundation of the doctrine of 
Concepts. 



I "To judge," he Bays," "is to recognize therdation<^ 
j- congruence or of confliction in which two concepts, two 
' individual things, or a concept and an individual, com- 
pared together, stand to each other. This recognition, 
considered as an internal consciousness, is called a Judg- 
ment ; considered as expressed in language, it is called a 
B'Froposition or Predication." 

To be certain of understanding this, we must inquire 
what is meant by a relation of congruence or of conflic- 
tdon between concepts. To consult Sir W. Hamilton's 
definitions of words ia, as we have seen, not a sure way 
of aacertaining the sense in which he practically usea 
them ; but it is one of the ways, and we are bound to 
employ it in the first instance. A few pages before, ho 
has given a sort of definition of these terms. f "Con- 
cepts, in relation to each other, are said to be either 
Congruent or Agreeing, inasmuch as they may be con- 
nected in thought; or Conjlictive, inasmuch as they 
cannot. The confliction constitutes the Opposition 
of notions." This opposition is twofold. " 1°. Imme- 
diate or Contradictory Opposition, called likewise 
Repugnance; and 2°. Mediate or Gonlranj Oppo- 
sition. The former emerges when one concept abolishes 
directly, or by simple negation, what another establishes; 
the latter, when one concept does tliis not directly, or by 
simple negation, but through the affirmation of some- 
thing else." 

Congruent Concepts, therefore, do not mean concepts 
which coincide, either wholly or in any of their parts, 
but such as are mutually compatible ; capable of being 
predicated of the same individual ; of being combined in 



• Lectures, iiL 22d, 226. 



t Ibid. pp. 213, 2H. 
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the same presentation of sense or representation of im- 
agination. This is more clearly expressed in a passage 
from Krug, whicli our author adopts as part of his own 
exposition." "Identity is not to be confounded with 
Agreement or Congruence, nor Diversity with Conflic- 
tion. All identical concepts are, indeed, congruent, but 
all congruent notions are not identical. Thus learning . 
and virtue, beauty and riches, inagnanimity and stature, 
are congruent notions, inasmuch as, in thinking a thing, 
they can easily be combined in the notion we form of it, i 
although themselves very different from each other. In 
like manner, all conflicting notions are diverse or differ- 
ent notions, for unless different, they could not be mutu~ 
ally conflictive ; but, on the other band, all different 
concepts are not conflictive ; but those only whose dif- 
ference is so great that each involves the negation of the 
other ; as for esample, virtue and vice, beauty and de- 
formity, wealth and poverty." Thus interpreted, our 
author's doctrine is, that to judge, is to recognize whether 
two concepts, two things, or a concept and a thing, are 
capable of coexisting as parts of the same mental repre- 
sentation. This I will call Sir W. Hamilton's first 
theory of Judgment ; I will venture to add, his best. 

But he soon after proceeds to say,f "When two or 
more thoughts are given in consciousness, there is in 
general an endeavor on our part to discover in them, and 
to develop, a relation of congruence or of confliction ; 
that is, we endeavor to find out whether these thoughts 
will or will not coincide — may or may not be blended 
into one. If they coincide, we judge, we enounce, their 
congruence or compatibility ; if they do not coincide, we 
• Lectnrea, liL 214. t Ibid- pp. 226, W. 



judge, we enounco, tlieir confliction or incompatibUity. 
Thus, if we compare the thoughts, water, iron, and 
ntstinff, find them congruent, and connect them into a 
eingle thought, thus, — water rusts iron, — in that case 
we form a judgment. 

"But if two notions be judged congruent, — in other 
words, lie conceived as one, — this their unity can only be 
realized in consciousneea, inasmuch as one of these no- 
tions ia viewed as an attribute or determination of the 
other. For, on the one hand, it b impOHaible for ua to 
think aa one two attributes, that is, two tilings viewed as 
determining, and yet neither determining or qualifying 
riic other ; nor, on the other hand, two subjects, that is, 
two things thought as determined, and yet neither of 
them determined or qualified by the other." 

In this regress from ignotum to ignotiua, the next 
thing to be ascertained is, what relation between one 
thought and another is signified by the verb " to deter- 
mine." Such explanation as our author deemed it ueces- 
eary to give, may be found a few pages further back. 
He there stated,* that by determining a notion, he means 
adding on more characters, by each of which "we limit 
or determine more and more the abstract vagueness or 
extension of the notion ; until at last, if every attribute 
be annexed, the sum of attributes contained in the notion 
becomes convertible with the sum of attributes of which 
some concrete individual or reality ia the complement." 
Substituting, then, the definition for what it defines, we 
find our author's opinion to be, that two notions can only 
be congruent, that is, capable of being blended into one, 
if we conceive one of them aa adding on additional attri-^ 
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butes to the other. This ia not yet very clear. "We 
must have recourse to his illustratioa. " For example,* 
we cannot think the two attributes electrical and polar 
as a single notion, unless we convert the one of these 
attributes into a subject, to be determined or qualified 
by the other." Do we ever think the two attributes 
electrical and polar as a single notion ? We think them 
as distinct parts of the same notion, that is, as attributes 
which are constantly combined. "But if we do, — if 
we say, irkat is electrical is polar, — we at once reducs 
the duality to unity ; we judge that polar is one of t/te 
eonsiiluent characters of the notion electrical, or that 
what is electrical is contained under the class of things, 
marked out by the common character of polarity." 
The last italics are mine, intended ta mark the place 
where an intelh^ble meaning first emerges. "We may,f 
therefore, articulately define a judgment or proposi- 
tion to be the product of that act in which we pronounce 
that of two notions, thought as subject and as predicate, 
the one does or does not cotistitute a part of the other, 
either in the quantity of Extension, or in the quantilry 
of Comprehension." 

This is Sir W. Hamilton's second theory of Judgment, , 
enunciated at a distance of exactly tliree pages from the 
fii-st, without the smallest suspicion on Ms part tliat they , 
are not one and the same. Yet they diiFer by the whole | 
interval which separates a part of from along with. ; 
According to the first theory, concepts are recognized as 
congruent whenever they arc not mutually repugnant ; 
when they are capable of being objectively realized along 
with one another ; when the attributes comprehended in 
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both of them can be simultaneously posaeseed by i 
same object. According to the second theory, they are 
, only congruent when the one concept is actually a part 
1 of the other. The only circumstance in which the two 
theories resemble is, that both of them are unfolded out 
of the vague expression " capable of being connected ia 
thought," They are, in fact, two different and conflicting 
interpretations of that expression. How irreconcilable 
they are, is apparent when we descend to particulars. 
Krug's examples, learning and virtue, beauty and riches, 
&c., are congruent in the first sense, since they are attri- 
butes which can be thouglit as existing togetlier in the 
same subject. But is the concept learning a part of the 
concept virtue, the concept beauty a part of the concept 
riches, or vice versdf Sir W. Hamilton would scarcely 
affirm that they are in a relation of part and whole in 
Comprehension ; and such relation as they have in 
Extension ia not a relation between the concepts, but 
between the aggregates of real things of which they are 
predicable. One of those aggregates might be part of 
the other, though it is not ; but one of the concepts can 
never be part of the other. No one can ever find the 
notion beauty in the notion riches, nor conversely. 

Our author, having thus gently shd back into the com- 
mon Conceptualist theory of judgment, that it consists 
in recognizing the identity or non-iJentity of two no- 
tions, adheres to it thenceforward with as much con- 
sistency as we need ever expect to find in liim. We may 
consider as his final theory of Judgment, on which hia 
subsequent logical speculations are built, that a judgment 
is a recognition in thought, a proposition a statement ia 
words, that one notion is or is not a part of another. 
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He makes use of the word notion, doubtless, to include 
tlie case in which either of the terms of the proposition 
is singular. The two notions, one of which is recog- 
nized as being or not being a part of the other, may be 
either Concepts, that is. General Notions, or one of them 
may be a mental representation of an individual object. 

The first objection which, I think, muetocj^ur to any 
one, on the contemplation of this definition, is, that it 
omits the main and characteristic element of a judgment 
and of a proposition. Do we never judge or assert any- 
thing but our mere notions of things ? Do we not make 
judgments and assert propositions respecting actual 
things ? A Concept is a mere creation of the mind : it 
is the mental representation formed within us of a phx- 
nomenon ; or rather, it is a part of that mental repre- 
sentation, marked off by a sign, for a particular purpose. 
But when we judge or assert, there is introduced a new 
element, that of objective reality, and a new ment^d fact. 
Belief. Our judgments, and the assertions which express 
tliem, do not enunciate our mere mode of mentally con- 
ceiving things, but our conviction or persuasion that the 
facts as conceived actually exist : and a theory of Judg- 
ments and Propositions which does not take account of 
this cannot be the true theory. In the words of Eeid,* 
" I give the name of Judgment to every determination of 
the mind concerning «jA(i((sir[£e or what is fahe. This, 
I think, is what logicians, from the days of Aristotle, 
have called Judgment." And this is the very element 
which Sir W. Hamilton's definition omits from it. 

I am aware that Sir W. Hamilton would have an 

apparent answer to this. He would, I suppose, reply, 

• EeeayB oa the lotelleetual Powera, Works, p, 416. 



that tlie belief of actual realitj, implied in aasent to s 
proposition, ia not }oft out of account, but brought to 
account in another place. The belief, he would saj, ia 
not inherent in the judgment, but in tlie notions whicJi 
are the subject and predicate of the judgment ; these 
being either mental representations of real objects, wliichj 
if represented in the mind at all, must be represented as 
real, or Concepts formed by a comparison of real objects, 
which therefore exist in the mind as concepts of realities. 
Accordingly, when we judge and make assertions re- 
specting objects known to be imaginary, the judgments 
are accompanied with no belief in any real existenoe 
except that of the mental images ; what our author calls 
the "presentations of phantasy." When, indeed, a 
judgment is formed or an assertion is made respecting 
something imaginary which is supposed to be real, as for 
instance concerning a ghost, there is a belief in the real 
existence of more than the mental image ; but this belief 
is not anything superadded to the comparison of concepts ; 
it already existed in the concepts ; a, ghost was thought 
as something having a real existence. 

This, at least, is what might be said in behalf of Sir 
W. Hamilton, though he has not himself said it. But 
though it evades the objection to omitting the element 
Belief from the definition of judgment, it does so by an 
entire inversion of the logical process of definition. The 
element of Belief, or Keahty, may indeed be in the con- 
cepts ; but it never could have got into the concepts, if 
it had not first been in the judgments by which the con- 
cepts were constructed. If the belief of reality had been 
absent from those judgments originally, it never could 
have come roimd to them through the concepts. Belief 
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is an eeeential element in a judgment ; it may be eitiher 
present or absent in a concept. Om: author, and tliose 
who agree with him, postpone tills part of the anbject 
until they are treating of the distinction between True 
anil False PropoHitions. They then say, that if the 
relation which ia judged to exist between the notions, 
exists between the corresponding realities, the proposi- 
tion ia true, and if not, false. But if the operation of 
forming a judgment or a proposition includes anything 
at all, it includes judging that the judgment or the prop- 
osition is true. The recognition of it as true is not only 
an esBential part, but the essential clement of it as a 
judgment: leave that out, and there remains a mere 
play of thought, in which no judgment is passed. It is 
impossible to separate the idea of Judgment from the 
idea of the truth of a judgment ; for every judgment 
consists in judging something to be true. The element 
Belief, instead of being an accident which can be passed 
in silence, and admitted only by implication, constitutes 
the very difference between a judgment and any otlier 
intellectual fact, and it is contrary to all the laws of 
Definition to define Judgment by anything else. Tlia 
very meaning of a judgment, or a proposition, is some- 
thing which is capable of being believed or disbelieved ; 
which can be true or false ; to which it is possible to say 
yea or no. And though it cannot be believed until it 
has been conceived, or (in plain terms) understood, the 
real object of belief is not the concept, or any relation 
of the concept, but the fact conceived. That fact need 
■ not be an outward fact ; it may be a fact of internal or 
mental experience. But even then the fact is one thing, 
the concept of it is another, and the judgment is con- 
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cerning the fact, not the concept. The fact may be 
purely subjective, as that I dreamed something last 
night ; but the judgment ia not the cognition of a rela- 
tion between the presentation / and tJie concept having 
dreamed, but the cognition of the real memory of a real 
event, 

Tliis first, and insuperable objection, the force of which 
will be seen more and more the further we proceed, is 
applicable to the Conceptuahst doctrine of judgment, 
howsoever expressed, and to Sir W. Hamilton's as one 
of the modes of expressing that doctrine. There are 
other objections special to Sir W. Hamilton's form of it. 

In what I liave called Sir W. Hamilton's first theory 
of judgment, we found him saying tliut the comjmrison, 
ending in a recognition of congruence or confliction, may 
be between " individual things " as well as between coa- 
, cepta. But in liia second theory, one at least of the 
terms of comparison must be a concept. For a judg- 
ment, according to this theory, is "the product of that 
act in which we pronounce that of two notions, thought 
as subject and predicate, the one does or does not con- 
stitute a part of the other." Now, a concept, that is, a 
bundle of attributes, may be a part of another concept, 
and may be a part of our mental image of an individual 
object ; but one notion of an individual object cannot be 
a part of another notion of an individual object. One 
object may be an integrant part of another, but it cannot 
be a part in Comprehension or in Extension, as these 
words arc undcratood of a Concept. St. Paul's is an 
integrant part of London, but neither an attribute of it, 
nor an object of which it ia predicablc. 

Since, therefore, a judgment, in Sir AY. HanuUon'a 
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second theory, h the recognition of tlie relation of part 
and whole, either between two concepts, or between a , 
concept and an individual presentation, the theory eup- ' 
poses that the mind furnishes itself with concepts, or 
general notiona, before it begins to judge. Now, this is ', i 
not only evidently falae, but the contrary ia asserted, in \ I 
the most decisive terms, by Sir W. Hamilton himself. ' 
He afBrma — and it is denied by nobody — that every 
Concept is built up by a succession of judgments. We 
conceive an object mentally as having such and such an 
attribute, because we have first judged that it has that 
attribute in reality. Let ua see what our author eaya on 
tliia point in his Lectures on Metaphyaics. He says that 
there ia a judgment involved in every mental act. 

" The fourth * condition of consciousness, which may 
be assumed as very generally acknowledged, ia that it 
involves judgment. A judgment is the mental act by 
which one thing is affirmed or denied of another. It 
may to some seem atrange that consciousness, the simple 
and primary act of intelligence, should be a judgment, 
which philosophers in general" (including Sir W. Ham- 
ilton in his second theory) " have viewed as a compound 
and derivative operation. This ia, however, altogether 
a mistake. A judgment ia, as I ahall hereol^r show 
you, a simple act of mind, for every act of mind impHea 
a judgment. Do we perceive or imagine without aflSrm- 
ing, in the act, the external or internal existence of the 
object? Now, theae fundamental affirmationa are the 
affirmations — in other words, the judgments — of 



And in a eubaequent part of his Course : " You will f 
• Lcctarcs, L MM. + Ibid. IL 217, 278. 
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recollect that, when treating of ConaciousneSB in*general, 
I stated to you that consciouaness necessarily involvea a 
judgment ; and as every act of mind ia an act of con- 
flciousness, every act of mind, consequently, involvea a 
judgment. A consciousness is necessarily the conscious- 
nesa of a determinate something, and we cannot be 
conscious of anything without virtually affirming its 
existence, that is, judging it to be. Consciousnesa ia 
thus primarily a judgment or affirmation of existence. 
Again, consciousness ia not merely the afGrmation of 
naked existence, but the affirmation of a certain qualified 
or determinate existence. We are conscious that we 
exist, only in and througli our consciousness that we 
exist in this or that particular state — that we are so and 
BO affected, — so and so active; and we are only con- 
scious of this or that particular state of existence, inaa- 
much aa we discriminate it as different from some other 
state of existence, of which we have been previously 
conscious and are now reminiscent ; but such a discrimi- 
nation supposes, in consciousness, the affirmation of the 
existence of one state of a specific character, and the 
negation of another. On this ground it was that I main- 
tained, that^ consciousness necessarily involves, beaidea 
recollection, or rather a certain continuity of representa- 
tion, also judgment and comparison ; and consequently, 
that, so far from, comparison or judgment being a pro- 
cess always subsequent to the acquisition of knowledge 
through perception and self -consciousness, it ia in- 
volved as a condition of the acquisitive process." But 
if judgment ia a comparison of two concepts, or of a, 
concept and an Individual object, and a recognition that 
one of them ia a part of (or even merely congruent with) 
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die other, it musthe a process "always subsequent to tte 
acquisition of knowledge," or, in other words, to the 
formation of Concepts, The theory of Judgment in the i 
third volume of the Lectures, belongs to a different mode 
of thinking altogether from the theory of Consciousness | 
in the first and second ; and when Sir W. Hamilton was i 
occupied with either of them he must have temporarily 
forgotten the other. 

But in the third volume itself the same inconsistency 
is obtruded on ua still more openly. We are there told 
in phiin words," "Both concepts and reasonings may be 
reduced to judgments : for the act of judging, that is, 
the act of affirming or denying one thing of another in 
thought, is that in which the Understanding or Faculty 
of Comparison is ess^itially CKpreaaed. A concept is a 
judgment : for, on the one hand, /( is nothing but the 
result of a foregone judgment, or series of judg- 
ments, fixed and recorded in a word, a sign, and it is 
only amplified by the annexation of a new attribute, 
through a continuance of the same process. On the other 
hand, as a concept is thus the synthesis or complexion, 
and the record, I mag add, of one or more prior acts 
of Judgment, it can, it ia evident, be analyzed into these 
again ; every concept is, in fact, a judgment or a fascicu- 
lus of judgments, — these judgments only not explicits 
ly developed in thought, and not formally expressed in 
terms." 

That the same philosopher should Ijave written these 
words, and a little more than a hundred pages after should 
have defined a- judgment as the result of a comparison 
of concepts, either between themselves, or with individ- 
• Lectnres, lii. 117. 
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Tial objects, is, I think the very crown of the eelf-coft- 
tradictions which we have found to bo sown so thickly in 
Sir W. Hamilton's speculations. Coming from a thinker 
of such ability, it almost makes one despair of one's own 
intellect and that of mankind, and feel as if the attainment 
of truth on any of the more complicated subjects of 
thought were impossible. 

It ia necessary to renounce one of these theories or tha 
other. Either a concept is not the " synthesis and record 
of one or more prior acts of judgment," or a judgment 
is not, at least in all cases, the recognition of a relatioiL 
of which one or both of the terms are Concepts. The 
least that could be required of Sir W. Hamilton would 
' be 80 to modify his doctrine as to admit two kinds of 
: judgment : tfie one kind, that by which concepts are 
^ fbrraed, the other that which succeeds their formation. 
I When concepts have been formed, and we subsequently 
proceed to analyze them, then, he might say, we form 
judgments which recognize one concept as a whole, of 
which another ia a part. But the judgments by which 
we constructed the concepts, and every subsequent judg- 
ment by which, to use his own words, we amplify them 
by the addition of a new attribute, have nothing to do 
with comparison of concepts : it is the Anschauungen, 
the intuitions, the presentations of experience, which we 
in this case compare and judge.* 

■ This mode of escapo IVoin cuntradictioii ia the one wliicli haa, in sab- 
Btance, been resorted to by Mr. MnnBel. He dlstinguiebeg irhat he tenna 
Psychological Troja what he denominates Logical judgments. Psychologi- 
cal judgments merely wsert that some object oT conBciousnees, either 
external or internal, is present Mhey "maybe generally stated in the prop- 
osition, This is here." These are the only judgments which are implied 
in, and necessary lo, the fDrmatJon of Concepts ; and these judgments, as 
they assert a matter of present consdonsaeas, are necessaiily true. " But 
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Take, for instance, Sir W. Hamilton's own example 
of a judgment, " Water mats iron : " and let us suppose 
this truth to be new to ua. Is it not like a mockery to 
eay witb our author, that we know this truth by com- 
paring " the thoughts, water, iron, and rusting " ? Ought 
he not to have eaid the facts, water, iron, and rusting? 
and even then, is comparing the proper name for tha 
mental operation? We do not examine whether three 
thouglita agree, but whether three outward facts coexist- 
If we lived till doomsday we should never find the prop- 
osition that water rust* iron in our concepts, if we had 
not first found it in the outward pharnomena. The 
proposition expresses a sequence, and what we call a 
causation, not between our concepts, but between the 
two sensible presentations of moistened iron and rust. 
When we have already judged this sequence to exist out- 
side us, that is, independently of our Intellectual combi- 

thcpsyiholofticaljudgmontniijat not boconlbanded wlih ihc logical. The 
funner is thejadmncnt of arclatian between lbs consuions sulijcct andlhe 
ImmEdiule object of consdousness: tha latter la the ju dement of a rchuioo 
wliJch two objects of thoufiht bear to ench otlier. . . . The logical judg- 
ment necesBaiJlr contains two concepts, and henee ninst bo regiinlcd n« 
logically and clionolDSlcHlly posterior lo the conception, which reijniroB 
one only." (Prolcgometifl Logics, pp. S3-6(l.) 

1 But [he operstioii by which a concept la built up, snpposca mBCb more 
tban a cognition of tlie present cxlstenns of a ftict or fncts of coiuclousness, 
anil a judgment in the form, "This la hero." Itsapposcs the whole pro- 
CC9B of comparing facts of conficioDsucas, and rtcognklng, or, in other 
worda, judging, la what points they rcaemble. It Implita that the inind. 
In lis "psychological" judgments, does to (he Intidtlons or Prescntaliona, 
everything which It Is supposed to da to the Couecpu In the " logical " 
ones. Consequently the distlDction between Mr. Manscl's two kinds of 
Jadgtncnts la in their matter only, not la the mental operation, and ia 
therefore, as he would say, extra-logical; to which I will add, Inelgnlfl- 
cant. It wlU be shown in the text that there is no psychological difltr- 
ence between tlie two, and that the discrimination of one class of judgments 
asconTersantwith Presentations and another with Concepts, and theanribo- 
tion to the tatter class of the name of logical, are founded on a false theory. 
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natiaas, n-e know it, and, once known, it mayT 
way into our concepts. But wc cannot elicit out of a 
concept any judgment which we have not first put into 
it ; whicli wo have not consciously assented to, in the 
act of forming the concept. Whenever, therefore, we 
form a new judgment — judge a truth new to us — the 
judgment is not a recognition of a relation between con- 
cepts, but of a guccession, a coexistence, or a simiUtude, 
between facts. 

This is the smallest sacrifice oq the part of Sir W. 
Hamilton's theory of Judgment, which would satisfy 
his tlieory of Consciousness. But wlien thus reconciled 
with a part of his system with which it now conflicts, it 
would not be the better founded. It might still be 
chased from point to point, unable to make a stand any- 
where. For let us next suppose, tliat the judgment is 
not new ; that the truth, AVater rusts iron, is known to 
us of old. When we again thiuk of it, and think it 
as a truth, and assent to it, should we even then give a 
correct account of what passes in our mind, by calling 
this act of judgment a comparison of our thoughta — our 
concepts — our notions — of water, rust, and iron? Wo 
do not compare our artificial mental constructions, but 
consult our direct remembrance of facts. We call to 
mind that we have seen, or learned from credible testi- 
mony, that when iron is long in contact with water, it 
mats. ITie question is not one of notions, but of beliefs ; 
belief of past and expectation of futiu^ presentations of 
sense. Of course it is psychologically true that when X 
believe, I have a notion of that which I believe : but the 
ultimate appeal ia not to the notion, but to the presentar- 
tion, or intuition. If I am in any doubt, what ia the 
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gueBtion I ask myself? Is it, — Do I think of, or figure 
to myaelf, water as rusting iron? or is it, — Did I ever 
perceive, and Lave otlier people perceived, that water 
rusts irou? There are persons, no doubt, whose crite- 
rion of judgment is the relation between their own con- 
cepts, but these are not the persons whose judgments 
tlie world has usually found worth adopting. If the 
question between Copernicus and Ptolemy had depended / 
on whether we conceive the earth moving and the sun 
at rest, or the aim moving and the earth at rest, I am 
afraid the victory would have been with Ptolemy. 

Cut, again, even if judging were entirely a notional 
operation, consisting of tlie recognition of some relation 
between concepts, it remains to be proved that the rela- 
tion is that of Whole and Part, Could it, even then, he 
said, that every judgment in wliich I predicate one thing 
of another, on the faith of previous judgments recorded 
as our author says, in the concepts, consists in recog- 
nizing that one of the concepts includes tlie other as a 
part of itacif ? When I judge that Socrates is mortal, 
or that all men are mortal, does the judgment consist 
in being conscious that my concept mortal is part of my 
representation of Socratea, or of my concept man? 

This doctrine ignores the famous distinction, admitted, 
I suppose, in some shape or other, by all pliilosophers, 
but most familiar to modem metaphysics in the form in 
which it is stated by Kant ; — the distinction between 
Analytical and SyntJietical judgments. Analytical judg- 
ments ai'e supposed to unfold the contents of a concept ; 
affirming explicitly of a cla^s, attributes which were 
already part of the corresponding concept, and may be 
brought out into distinct consciousness by m 
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of it. Sjiithctical judgments, on the contrary, affirm of 
a class, attributes which arc not in the concept, and which 
we therefore do not and cannot judge to be a part of the 
concept, but only to be conjoined in fact with the attri- 
butes composing the concept. This distinction, thou^ 
obtruded upon our author by many of the writera with 
whom he was familiar, lias so little in common with bia 
mode of thought, that he only slightly refers to it, in a 
very few passages of his works : in one of these, how- 
ever," he speaks of it as of something very important, 
proposes new names for it (Explicative and Ampliative) , 
and discusses, not the distinction itself, but its history ; 
apparently unconscious that his own theory entirely does 
away with it. Aeoordiiig to that, all judgments are 
analytical, or, in his own phrase, explicative. £vea 
giving up so much of hia theory as contradicts his own 
doctrine on the formation of concepts, the part remain- 
ing would compel him to maintain that oil judgmenta 
which are not new are analytical, and that e}~nthetical 
judgments are limited to truths, or supposed truths, which 
we learn for the first time. And tliis, I presume, waa 
what he had in his mind when be suggested, as proper 
for synthetical judgments, the name of ampliative. 

This discrepancy between our author and almost all 
philosophers, even of his own general way of tliinking, 
(including, among the rest, Mr. JIanael), arises from 
the fact, that he understands by concept something dif- 
ferent from what they have usually understood by it. 
The concept of a class, in Sir W. Hamilton's acceptation 
of tlio term, includes all the attributes which we havs 
judged, and still judge, to be common to the whole class. 
* Diiflcriationa on Rcid, pp. 787, 788. 
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It means, in sLort, our entire knowledge of tlie class. 
But, with philosophers in general, the concept of the 
olass as euch, — my concept of man, for example, as 
distinguished from my mental repreaentation of an indi- 
vidual man, — includes, not all the attributes which I 
ascribe to man, but such of them only as the clo^ifica^ 
tion is grounded on, and as are implied in the meaning 
of the name. Man is s. living being, or Man is rational, 
they would call analytical judgments, because the attri- 
butes life and rationality are of the number of those 
which are already given in the Concept Man : but Man 
is mortal, they would account synthetical, because, &- 
miliar as the fact ia, it is not already affirmed in the 
very name Man, but has to be superadded in the predr 
icate. 

It ia quite lawful for a philosopher (though seldom 
prudent) to alter the meaning of a word, provided he 
gives fair notice of his intention ; but he is bound, if he 
docs so, to remain consistent with himself in the new 
meaning, and not to transfer to it propositions which are 
only true in the old. This condition Sir W. Hamilton 
does not observe. It often happens that different opinions 
of his belong to different and inconsistent systems of 
tliought, apparently tlirough his retaining from former 
writers some doctrine, the grounds of which he has, by 
another doctrine, subverted. His whole theory of Con- 
cepts being infected by an inconsequence of this descrip- 
tion, the retention of all the Concoptuahst conclusions 
along with Nominalist premises, it is no wonder if 
furtlier oversights of the same kind meet us in every 
pait of the details. The following is one of the moat 
palpable. As we just mentioned, the concept of a class, 
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in our autlior's seriEe, includes all the attributes of fhe 
class, 60 fur as the thinker is acquainted with them ; the 
whole of the tiinkcr'e knowledge of the class. This is 
Sir W. Hamilton's own doctrine ; but along with it he 
retains a doctrine belonging to the other meaning of 
Concept, which I have contrasted with Lis, " The " 
exposition of the Comprehension of a notion b called its 
DeSuitioQ :" and again, "f "Definition is the analysis of 
a complex concept into its component parts or attri- 
butes." But a thing is not analyzed into its componei^ 
parts if any of the parts are left out. The two opinions 
token together lead, therefore, to the remarkahle con- 
sequence, that the definition of a class ought to include 
the whole of wliat ia known of the chisa. Those who 
mean by the concept not all known attributes of the 
claes, but such only as are included in the connotation 
of the name, maybe permitted to say of a Definition that 
it is the analysis of the concept ; but to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton this was not permissible. To crown the inconsistency > 
he still presents! 1^^ stock example, Alan is a rational 
animal, as a good definition, and a typical specimen of 
what a Definition is ; as if tlic notions animal and ration- 
al exhausted the whole of the concept Man, according to 
his meaning of Concept — the entire sum of the attri- 
butes common to the claas. It would hardly be believed, 
prior to a minute examination of his writings, how muck 
vagueness of thought, leading to the unsuspecting ad- 
mission of opposite doctrines in the same breath, lurka 
under the specious appearance of philosophical preciaioK 
which distiDguishes him. j . , 
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To return, from Sir W. Ilamiltoii's self-contradjctiona, 
to the merita of the question itself; the word Judgment, 
by universal consent, ia coextenaive with the word Prop- 
OBition : a Judgment must be so deSned that a Propo- 
eition shall be the expression of it in words. Now, if a 
Judgment expresses a relation between Concepts (which 
for the purpose of the present discussion I hare con- 
ceded) the corresponding Proposition represents that 
same relation by means of names : the names, therefore, 
must be signs of the concepts, and the concepts must be 
the meaning of the names. To make this tenable, the 
Concept must be bo construed as to consist of those 
attributes only which are connoted by the name. Cor- 
poreity, life, rationality, and any other attributes of man 
which are part of the meaning of the word, insomuch 
that where those attributes were not, we should withhold 
the name of man, — these are part of the concept. But 

tbetical jndgmeate, it Is already Implied that he never red^nlzes the Con- 
natatioi) of Namcg ; which in itself is enongh to Titiute hie whole logical 
system, and is a great point of inferiority in bim lo the iHtat Conceptnallat 
thinkeca, who do recognize it, though in a misleading phraseology. To the 
eame cause may be ascribed the CKtremely vnlgnr ehoracfcr of the explana- 
tion of some of the leading metaphysical terms, in his eighth Lectnre. 
For example, the diEtinctiDn between essential and accidental qnalitieB ha 
defines thus — that the essential qnolitleB of a thing ure those "which It 
cannot lose witbont ceasing to he." Thie, which is a retrogression from 
Conceptnalism to Boalism, does bat prove that he simply traDBeribed bla 
definitioii fttrni the Realistic Schoolmen. !□ a later part of his Lectorea 
(It. 11), he, mors luo, Ibrgets this dellDitian, and replaces it by another, 
drawn from his own thonghta; bnt in this second definition ho betrays that 
Ije never saw the genuine moaning which lay under the dlaOncdon, so 
liadly expressed by ibe aclioolmcn in the languB^tc of n iiilse syatem. Sir 
"W. Hamilton, in disUnguishing Esaentiol from Unessential properties, 
means only the dliferenoB between attrtbnres of the whole genus, and those 
confined to some of !t« species. Sb- "W. Uumilton's knowledge of the 
scholastic writings was extraordinary ; but many students of them who 
had not a tithe of that knowiedgc, have brooght bacic and appropriated 
moch more of the important materials for thought which those writings 
sbnndantly contain. 
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mortality, and all the otber liiunan attributes wliich a 
the subject of treatises eitlier on tlie human body or on 
human nature, ore not in tbe concept, because we do not 
affirm them of any individual by merely calling him a 
man ; they are so much additional knowledge. The con- 
cept I^Ian is not the sum of oil the attributes of a man, 
but only of the essential attributes — of thoae which con- 
Btitute him a man; in other words, those on which the 
class Man is grounded, and which are connoted by the 
name — what used to be called the essence of Man, that 
without which Man cannot ho, or, in other words, would 
not be wliat he is called. Without mortality, or without 
thirty-two teeth, lie would still he called a man: we 
should not say. This is not a man ; we should say, This 
man is not mortal, or has fewer than thirty-two teeth. 
I Instead, therefore, of saying with Sir W. Hamilton, 
' itat the attributes composing the concept of the predi- 
cate are part of those which compose the concept of the 
subject, we ought to say, tbey are either a. part, or are in- 
Yuriably conjoined with them, not in our conception, but 
in fact. Propositions in which the concept of the pred- 
icate is part of the concept of the subject, or, to express 
ourselves more philosophically, in which the attributes 
connoted by the predicate are part of those connoted by 
the subject, are a kind of Identical Propositions ; they 
convey no information, but at most remind us of what, 
if we understood the word which is the subject of the 
proposition, we knew as soon as the word was pro- 
nounced. Propositions of this kind are eitherdcfinitions, 
or parts of definitions. These judgments are analytical ; 
they analyze tlie connotation of the subject-name, and 
predicate separately the different attributes which the 
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name asserts collectively. All other ufBrmative judg- 
menta are synthetical, and aflSrm tliat some atti-ibutc 
or set of attributes is, not a part of those connoted by 
the subject-name, but an invariable accompaniment of 
them.* 

There remains something to be said on another very 
prominent feature in Sir W. Hamilton's theory of Judg- 
i.icnt. Having said, that in every judgment we compare ' 
"two notions, thought oa subject and predicate," and ^i 
pronounce that " the one doea or doca not constitute a ' 

• This Is iwrfoctlj- understood hj Mr. ManscI, who Boya (Prolegomeoa 
Loglca, p. SB), '• Wh«n I usecti Ihut A is B, 1 do nol meao thai Ibe aitii- 
butee ocinstitutlng tlio concept A arc Identical villi IIkwc conelltiitinti the 
concept B, fi>r this is only true in identical judgmcnti ; Iml that the object 
in wlilcti iheuiiesctofattriliuCcB 1> found, is tbeeamc us llut In wbicli the 
othor Ik fonnd. To assert that all philusophora arc liable to error, la not to 
assert thai the Eigniflcatlonaf theterm jiAibio/iAfr is Idcnticnt with that of 
Habb to trror ; but that the attributes comprehended Id these two dlulnct 
lenns are in some manner united in the iama subject." What Mr. Monsel 
here enunciates distinctlj, was contained, ihongh Ices diatlnctlf, in Sir W. 
Hamilton's first thoorjr of jadgment, espedaliy as he illustrated It tana 
Kmg. In adhering to that first theory, as well its In limiting the concept 
to the ntcri bates connoted by the name — for that limitotjon elearlj reaula 
fhim his definitiDn of a Concept (p. 60), in combination with other passagea 
— Mr. Mansel, as it appears to me, is much nearer the tmth than Sir W. 
Hamilton ; and woald perhaps bo nearer still, If hs were not enlangled in 
tliG meshes of the liamillonian pliraseology. 

An example how that phrascotugy controls him, Is his strange assertion 
(pp. 184, 18-3) tha^ every concept " mnst contain a plurality of attributes " 
as a condition of Its concelTabillty; " for a simple Idea, like a tummum gema, 
is by Itself inconcelTable." IneonceiTable It truly is, but not la auy sense 
In which ooBcelTaUlity is required of a concept ; only in the sense of nol 
being conceivable separately. " Simple ideas are aever conceived as such, 
but oaly as fbrmlng parts of a complex object i " in other words, the; are 
ineonceivabio in tlie sense iu which, according to Sir W. Hamilton's 
doctrine and Mr. Mansel's own, all concepts ore inconceivable. 

From a similar entanglement, although his acconnl of Definition and 
'Division is decidedly better than Sir W. Hamilton's, he follows that 
philosopher in treating the latter It^col operation as a division of the Con- 
cept: as if the concept were divided by dividing the things which It is 
predicable of (pp. 191-194). 
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part of the other," he adds, " either in the quantity of 
Extension, or in the quantity of Comprehension."* He 
develops this distinction as follows :t — 

" If the Subject or determined notion be \iewed aa the 
containing whole, we have an Intensive or Comprehen- 
sive proposition ; if the Predicate or determining notion 
be viewed hb the containing whole, we have an Extensive 
proposition. , . . The relation of subject and predi- 
cate is contained within that of whole and part, for we 
can always ^-icw cither the determining or the determined 
notion as the whole which contains the other. The 
whole, however, which the subject constitutes, and the 
whole which the predicate constitutes, are different, being 
Beverally determined by the opposite quantities of com- 
prehension and of extension ; and as subject and predi- 
cate necessarily stand to each other in the relation of these 
inverse quantities, it is manifestly a matter of indiffer- 
ence, in so far as the meaning is concerned, whether we 
view the subject as the whole of xximprehension which 
contains the predicate, or the predicate aa the whole of 
extension which contains the subject. In point of fact, 
in single propositions it is rarely apparent which of the 
two wholes is meant ; for the copula is, est, &c. , equally 
denotes the one form of the relation or the dther. Thus, 
in the proposition man is two-legged, — the copula here 
ia convertible with comprehends or contains in it, for 
the proposition means ^nan contains in it two-legged, 
that ia, the subject man as an iotensive whole or com- 
plex notion, comprehends as a part the predicate two- 
legged. Again, in the proposition, man i 
copula corresponds to contained under, for this ] 
• Lcctnrca, ili. iSB. t HiI^. PP- 231-233. 
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r sltioii is tantamount to man is cotUained under biped, 
- that 19, the predicate biped, as an extensive whole or 
claaa, contains under it as a part the subject man. But 
in point of fact, neither of the two propositions unam- 
biguously shows whether it is to be viewed as of an inten- 
sive or of an extensive purport ; nor in a single propo- 
sition is this of any moment. Alt that can be said is 
that the one form of espression is better accommodated 
to express the one kind of proposition, the ot^er better 
accommodated to express the other. It is only when 
propositions are connected into syllogisms, that it becomes 
evident whether the subject or the predicate be the whole 
in or under which the other is contained ; and it is only 
as thus constituting two different — two contrasted, 
forms of reasoning — forms the most general, asunder 
each of those cveiy other is included, — that the distinc- 
tion becomes necessary in regard to concepts and propo- 
eitiona." 

I shall not insist on such of the objectdona to this pas- 
sage as have been sufficiently stated ; the impropriety, 
for instance, of saying that the notion Man contains the 
predicate two-legged, when tliat attribute ia evidently 
not part of the signification of the word ; or that the 
meaning of a proposition ia, that an attribute is part of a 
notion ; which, the first time it is observed, it cannot 
possibly be, and at no time is this the thing asserted by 
a proposition, unless bythose which are avowedly defini- 
tions. All these considerations I at present forego : and 
I will even give our author's theory its necessary correc- 
tion, by restoring to Propositions the alternative meaning 
which belongs to them, namely, that a certain attribute 
is either part of a given set of attributes, or invariably 
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coexists ivith tliem. Ilaylng thus dissociated the doctrltie 
in the quotation from all errors which are incidental and 
not essential to it, we may state it as follows : — Every 
proposition is capable of being understood in two mean- 
ings, w|)ich involve one another, in&srauch as if either 
of them is true the other is eo, but which are neverthe- 
less different ; of which only one may be, and commonly 
ij 18, in the mind ; and the words used do not always show 
'it^which. Thus, All men are bipeds, may either mean, 
I ^S^ that the objects called men are all of them numbered 
.i". -', among the objects called bipeds, wliich is interpreting the 
' proposition in Extension ; or that the attribute of having 
two feet is one of, or coexists witli, the attributes whici 
compose the notion Man ; which is interpreting the prop- 
osition in Comprehension. 

I maintain, that these two supposed meanings of the 
proposition are not two matters of fact or of thought, 
reciprocally inferrible from one another, but one and 
the same fact, written in different ways ; that the sup- 
posed meaning in Extension is not a meaning at all, 
L until interpreted by the meaning in Comprehension ; that 
IbII concepts and general names wliich enter into Propo- 
I rations, require to be construed in Comprehension, and 
that their Comprehension is the whole of their meaning. 
That the meaning in Extension follows if the mean- 
ing in Comprehension is granted, is a point which both 
sides are agreed in. If the attribute signified by biped 
is either one of, or always conjoined with, the attributes 
signified by man, we are entitled to assert that the class 
Man is included in, is a part of, the class Biped. But 
my position is, that this second assertion is not a conclu- 
Bion from, but a mere repetition of, the first. Eor what 
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die eeco&d aseertioo, if we leave out of it all reference 
to the attributes? It can then only mean, that we have 
ascertained the fact independently of the attributes — tliat 
is, that we have examined the aggregate whole "all men," 
and the etill greater aggregate whole " all bipeds," and 
that all the former were found among the latter. Now, 
do we assert this? or would it bo true? Assuredly no 
one of us ever represented and contemplated, even with 
hia mind's eye, either of these wholes : still less did we 
ever compare them as realities, and ascertain that the 
feet is as stated. Neither could this be done, by anything 
short of infinite power : for all men and all bipeds, ex- 
cept a comparatively few, have either ceased to exist, or 
have not yet come into existence. What, then, do we 
mean by making an assertion concerning all men P The 
phrase does not mean, all and each of a certain great 
number of objects, known or represented individually. 
It means, all and each of an unascertained and indefinite 
number, mostly not known or represented at all, but 
which, if they came witliin our opportunities of knowl- 
edge, might be recognized by the possession of a certain 
86t of attributes, namely, those forming the connotation 
of the word Man. " All men," and " the class man," are 
expressions which point to nothing but attributes ; they 
cannot be interpreted except in comprehension. To say, 
all men arc bipeds, is merely to say, given the attributes 
of man, that of being a biped will be found along with 
them; which is the meaniug in Comprehension. If -the 
proposition has nothing to do with the concept Man 
except as to its comprehension, still less has it with the 
concept Biped. When I say, All men are bipeds, what 
has my assertion to do with the class biped as to its 
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Extension? Have I any concern with tlie r 
the class, after Man is subtracted from it? Am I necee- 
sarily aware even whetlier there is any remaimier at all? 
I am thinking of no such matter, but only of the attri- 
bute two-footed, and am intending to predicate that. I 
am thinking of it as an attribute of man, but of what else 
it may happen to be an attribute does not concern me. 
Thus, all propositions into wbicli general names enter, 
and consequently all reasonings, are in Compreheawon 
only. Propositions and Reasonings may be written ia 
Extension, but they are always understood in Compre- 
hension. Tlie only exception is in the case of proportions 
which have no meaning in Comprehension, and have 
nothing to do with Concepts — those of which both the 
subject and the predicate are proper names ; such ae, 
TuUy is Cicero, or, St. Peter is not St. Paul. These 
words connote nothing, and the only meaning they have 
is the individual whom they deoote. But where a mean- 
ing in Comprehension, or, in other words, in Connotar- 
tion, is possible, that is always the one intended. And 
Sir W. Hamilton's distinction (though he lays great 
stress on it) between Heasouing in Comprehension and 
Reasoning in Extension, will be found (as we shall see 
hereafter) to be a mere superfetation on Logic. 

It is worth while to add, that even could it be admitted 
that general propositions have a meaning in Extension 
capable of being conceived as different from their mean- 
ing in Comprehension, Sir AV. Hamilton would still be 
wrong in deeming that the recognition of this meaning 
depends on, or can possibly result from, a comparison of 
the Concepts. The Extension of a concept, as I hava 
before remarked, is not, like the Comprehension, intrinao 
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and "essential to the concept ; it is an external and wholly 
accidental relation of the concept, and no contemplation 
or analysis of the concept itself will tell us anything 
about it. It is iHi abstract name for the aggregate of 
objects possessing the attributes included in the concept ; 
and whether that aggregate is greater or smaller does 
not depend on any properties of the concept, but on the 
boundless productive powers of Nature. 
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OF REASONING. 

In common with the majority of modem writers on 
Logic, whose language is generally that of the Concep- 
tiioliet school. Sir W. Hamilton conaidera Eeasoning, as 
he considers Judgmt;nt, to consist in a comparison of 
Notions : either of Concepts with one another, or of 
Concepts with the mental rcpreaentationa of individual 
objects. Only, in simple Judgment, two notions are 
compared immediately ; in Reasoning, mediately, Kea- 
Boning is the comparison of two notions by means of a 
third. As thus : * " Eeaaoning is an act of mediate Com- 
parison or Judgment ; for to reason ia to recognize that 
two notions stand to each other in the relation of a whole 
and its parta, through a recognition that these notiona 
severally stand in the same relation to a third." The 
foundation, therefore, of all Eeasoning is "the edf-evi- 
dentf principle that a part of the part ia a part of the 
whole." " Without J reasoning we should have been limit- 
ed to a knowledge of what ia given by immediate Intu- 
ition ; we should have been unable to draw any inference 
from tliis knowledge, and have been shut out from the 
discovery of that countless multitude of truths, which, 
though of high, of paramount importance, arc not self- 
evident." This recognition that we discover a "countlras 
multitude of truths," composing a vast proportion of all 



• Lectnres, iii. 274. 



t Ibid, ji, 271. 



t Ibid. p. 277. 
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our real knowledge, by mere reasoning, will be found to I 
jar considerably with our author'^ theory of the reason- 
ing process, and with hia whole view of the nature and 
functions of Logic, the Science of Beasoning : but this 
inconsistency is common to him with nearly all the 
writers on Logic, because, liie him, they teach a theory 
of the science too small and narrow to contain their ovm 
facts. 

Notwithstanding the great number of philosophers 
who have considered the definition cited above to be a 
correct account of Ucasoning, tlte objections to it are so 
manifest, that until after much meditation on the subject, 
one can scarcely prevail on one's self to utter them : so 
impoaaible does it seem that difficulties so obvious should 
always be passed over unnoticed, unless they admitted 
of an easy answer. Keasoning, we are told, is a mode 
of ascertaining that one notion is a part of another ; and 
the use of reasoning is to enable us to discover truths 
which are not self-evident. But how is it possible that 
a truth, which consists in one notion being part of an- 
other, should not be self-evident? The notions, by sup- 
position, are both of them in our mind. To perceive 
what parts they are composed of, nothing surely can be 
necessary but to fix our attention on them. We cannot 
Burcly concentrate our consciousness on two ideas in our 
own mind, without knoiving with certainty whether one 
of them as a whole includes the other aa a part. If we 
have the notion biped and the notion man, and know 
what they are, we must know whether the notion of a 
biped is part of the notion we form to ourselves of a man. 
In this ease the simply Introspective method is in its 
place. We cannot need to go beyond our consciousness 
of the notions themselves. 
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Moreover, if it were reaUy the case that we can com- 
pare two notions and fail to discover whether one of 
them IB a part of the other, it ia impossible to underEtand 
|l ' how we could be enabled ta accomplish this by comparing 
\ -each of them with a third. A, B, and C, are three 
concepts, of which we arc supposed to know that A is a 
part of B, and B of C, but until we put these two prop- 
ositions together we do not know that A is a part of C. 
We have perceived B in C intuitively, by direct compar- 
ison : but what is B ? By supposition it is, and is per- 
ceived to be, A and something more. We have there- 
fore, by direct intuition, perceived that A and sometbii^ 
more ia a part of C, without perceiving that A is a part 
of C. Surely there is here a great psychological diffi- 
culty to be got over, to which logicians of the Concep- 
tuftlist school have been surprisingly blind. 

Endeavoring, not to understand what they say, for 
they never face the question, but to imagine what they 
might iay, to relieve this appai-ent absurdity, two things 
occur to one. It may be said, that when a notion is in 
our consciousnesH, but we do not know whether some- 
thing is or is not a part, of it, the reason ia that we have 
forgotten some of its parts. AVc possess the notion, bat 
are only conscious of part of it, and it does its work in 
our trains of thought only symbolically. Or, again, it 
may be said that all the parts of the notion are in our 
consciousness, but are in our consciousness indistinctly. 
The meaning of having a distinct notion, according to Sr 
W. Hamilton, is that we can discriminate the characterB 
or attributes of which it is composed. The admitted 
feet, therefore, that we can have indistinct notions, may 
be adduced as proof tliat we can possess a notion, and 
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not be able to say positively what ie included in it. 
These are the best, or rather the only presentable argu- 
ments I am able to invent, in support of the paradox 
involved in the Conceptualiat theory of Reasoning. 

It is a great deal easier to refute these arguments than 
it was to discover them. The refutation, like the original 
difficulty, is too deep. To begin ; a notion, part of 
which has been forgotten, is to that extent a lost notion, 
and is as if we had never had it. The parts wliieh we 
can no longer discern in it are not in it, and cannot there- 
fore be proved to be in it, by reEfeoning, any more than 
by intuition. We may be able to discover by reasoning 
that they ought to be there, and may, in consequence, 
put them there ; but that is not recognizing them to be 
there already. As a notion in part forgotten is a par- 
tially lust notion, eo an indistinct notion is a notion not 
yet formed, but in process of formation. We have an 
indistinct notion of a class when we perceive in a general 
way that certain objects differ from others, but do not as 
yet perceive in what ; or perceive some of the points of 
difference, but have not yet perceived, or have not yet 
generalized, the others. In this case our notion is not 
yet a completed notion, and the parts which we cannot 
discern in it, are undiacemible because they are not yet 
there. Aa in the former case, the result of reasoning 
may be to put them there ; but it certainly does not effect 
this by proving them to be there already. 

But even if tliese explanations had solved the mystery 
of our being conscious of a whole and unable to be 
directly conscious of its part, they would yet fail to make 
inteUigible how, not having this knowledge directly, 
we are able to acqube it through a third notion. By 
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hypothesis we have forgotten that A is a part of C, u^m 
we again become aware of it through the relation of cocli 
of them to B. We tliercfore had not forgotten that A is 
a part of B, nor that B is a part of C. When we con- 
ceived B, we conceived A as a part of it; when we 
conceived C, we conceived B as a part of it. In the 
mere fact, therefore, of conceiving C, we were conscious 
of B in it, and consciousness of A is a necessary part of 
that consciousness of B, and yet our consciousness of C 
did not enable us to find in it our consciousness of A, 
though it was really there, and though they both were 
distinctly present. If any one can believe this, no 
contradiction and no impossibility in any theory of Con- 
sciousness need stagger him. Let ua now substitute for 
the hypothesis of forgetfubiess, the hypothesis of indis- 
tinctness. AVe had a notion of C, which was so indistinct 
that we could not discriminate A from the other parts of 
the notion. But it was not too indistinct to enable us to 
discriminate B, otherwise the reasoning would break 
down as well as the intuition. The notion of B, again, 
indistinct as it may have been in otlier respects, must 
have been such that we could with assurance discriminate 
A as contained in it. Here then returns the same ab- 
surdity : A is distinctly present in B, which is distinctly 
present in C ; therefore A, if there be any force in 
reasoning, is distinctly present in C ; yet A cannot be 
discriminated or perceived in the consciousness m which 
it is distinctly present : so that, before our reasoning 
commenced, we were at once distinctly conscious of Aj 
and entirely unconscious of it. There ia no such thing 
OS a reduction to absurdity if this ia not one. 

The reason why a judgment which is not intuidn 
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evident, can Ije arrived at tlirough tlie medium of prem- 

28, is that judgments which are not intuitively evident J 
do not consist in recognizing that one notion is part of 
another. When that is the ease, the conclusion is aa well 
known to us ab initio aa the premises ; which is really 
the case in analytical judgments. When reasoning really 
leads to the " countless multitudes of trutlis " not self- 
evident, which our author speaks of — that is, when the 
judgments are synthetical — we learn, not that A is part 
of C, because A is part of B and B of C, but that j 
is conjoined with C, because A is conjoined with B, and 
B with C. The principle of the reasoning ia not, a part 
of the part is a part of the whole, but, a mark of the 
mark is a mark of the thing marked, Ifota notes est nota 
rei ipsius. It means, that two things which constantly 
coexist with the same third tiling, constantly coexist with 
one another; the things meant not being our concepts, 
but the facts of experience on which our concepts ought 
to be grounded. 

This theory of reasoning is free from the objections 
which are fatal to the Conceptualist theory. Wc cannot 
discover that A is a part of C through its being a part of 
B, since if it really is so, the one truth must be as much 
a matter of direct consciousness as the other. But v 
can discover that A is conjoined with C through its being ■ 
conjoined with B ; since our knowledge that it is con- i 
joined with B, may have been obtained by a series of ; ; 
observations in which C was not perceptible. C, we ! | 
must remember, stands for an attribute, that ia, not an 
actual presentation of sense, but a power of producing 
euch presentations : and that a power may have been 
present without being apparent is in the common course 
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of things — implying nothing more than that the con- 
ditiooB necessary to determine it into act were not all 
present. This power or potentiality, C, may in like 
manner have been oscertauied to be conjoined with B, by 
another set of observations, in which it was A's turn to 
be dormant, or perhaps to be active, but not attended to. 
By combining the two sets of observations, we are en- 
abled to discover what was not contained in cither of 
them, namely, a constancy of conjunction between C and 
A, such that one of them comes to be a mark of the 
other : though in neither of the two sets of observations, 
nor in any others, may C and A have been actually 
obaervcd together ; or, if observed, not with the fre- 
quency, or under the experimental conditions, which 
L'lTrould warrant us in generalizing the fact, Tliis is the 
Hprocess by which we do, in reality, acquire the greater 
iLpart of our knowledge ; all of it (as our author says) 
Birhich is not "given by immediate intuition." But no 
V part, of this process is at all like the operation of recog- 
ftsizing parts and a whole ; or of recognizing any relation 
I whatever between Concepts ; which have nothing to do 
L with the matter, more than is implied in the feet, that we 
cannot reason about things without conceiving them, or 
representing them to the mind. 

The tlieory which supposes Judgment and Keasoning 
to be the comparison of concepts, is obliged to make the 
term concept stand for, not the thinker's or reasoner's 
own notion of a thing, but a sort of normal notion, 
which is understood as being owned by everybody, 
though everybody does not always use it : and it is this 
tacit substitution of a concept floating in the air for the 
very concept I have in my own mind, which makes it 
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possible to fancy that we can, by reasoning, find out | 
something to be in a concept, which we are not able to I 
discover in it by consciouBness, because, in truth, that 
concept is not in coneciousness. But a concept of a 
thing, which is not that whereby I conceive it, is to me 
as much an external fact, as a presentation of the flenses 
can be : it is another person's concept, not mine. It 
may be the conventional concept of the world at large — 
that which it has been tacitly agreed to associate with 
the class ; in other words, it may be the connotation of 
the class-name ; and if so, it may very possibly contain 
elements which I cannot directly recognize in it, but may 
have to learn from external evidence : but this is because 
I do not know the signification of the word, the attri- 
butes which determine its application — and what I have 
to do ia to learn them : when I have done this, I shall 
have no difficulty in directly recognizing as a part of 
them, anything which really is so. But with regard to 
all attributes not included in the signification of the 
name, not only I do not find them in the concept, but 
they do not even become part of it after I have learned 
them by experience ; unless we understand by the con- 
cept, not, with philosophers in general, only the essence 
of the class, but with Sir W- Hamilton, all its known 
attributes. Even in Sir W. Hamilton's sense, they are 
not found in the concept, but added to it ; and not until 
we have already assented to them as objective facts — 
subsequently, therefore, to the reasoning by which they 
were ascertained. 

Take such a case as this. Here are two properties of 
circles. One is, that a circle is bounded by a line, every 
point of which is equally distant from a certain point 
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within the circle. This attribute ia connoted ty I 
name, and ia, on botli theories, a part of the conct 
Another property of the circle is, that the length o 
circumference is to that of its diameter in the approximal 
ratio of 3-14159 to 1. This attribute was discovei 
and is now known, as a result of reasoning. N^ 
there any sense, consistent with the meaning i 
terms, in which it can be said that tliis recondite propt 
formed part of the concept circle, before it had I 
discovered by mathematicians? Even in Sir W. I 
ilton's meaning of concept, it ia in nobody's 1 
mathematician's concept even now ; and if we concc 
that mathematicians ore to determine the normal eonce 
of a circle for mankind at large, mathematicians I 
selves did not find the ratio of the diameter to the c 
cumference in the concept, but put it there ; and c 
not have done so until tlie long train of difficult reasoni 
which culminated in the discovery was complete. 

It is impoaaible, therefore, rationally to hold both 1 
opinions professed simultaneously by Sir W. Ilamilto 
— that licasoning is the comparison of two notion! 
through the medium of a third, and that Eeasoning it 
source from which we derive new truths. And the ti 
of the latter proposition being indisputable, it i 
former which must give way. The theory of Eeasoni 
wliich attempts to unite them both, has the same d 
which we have shown to ntiate the corresponding thee 
of Judgment : it makes the process consist in elicit' 
something out of a concept which never was in the c 
cept, and if it ever finds its way there, does so a 
process, and as a consequence of its having taken pla 
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[ ON SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S CONCEPTIOy OP LOGIC 
AS A SCIENCE, 18 LOGIC THE SCIENCE OF THE 
LAWS, Oa FOIIMS, OP THOUGHT? 

Hating discussed the nature of the three psycholo- 
gicid processes whieh, together, constitute the operations 
of the Intellect, and having conBidered Sir IV. Hamil- 
" Jif ton's theory of each, we are m a condition to examine 
the general view which he takes of the Science or Art, 
whose purpose it is to direct our intellectual operations 
into their proper course, and to protect them against 
error, 

Sic W. Hamilton defines Logic " the Science of the 
Laws of Thought as Thought," * He proceeds to justify 
each of thu component parts of this definition. And 
first, is Logic a Science? 

Archbishop IVhately says that it is both a Science 
and an Art, He says this in an intelligible sense. He 
means that Logic both determines what is, and prescribes 
what should be. It investigates the nature of the pro- 
cess which takes place in Reasoning, and lays down rulea 
to enable that process to be conducted as it ought. For 
this distinction. Sir W. Hamilton is very severe on Arch- 
bishop Whatcly. In the Archbishop's sense of the 
■. words, he saya, it never has been, and never could have 
, disputed that Logic is both a Science and an J 
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But* "tho (liscriminntioa of art and science is wrong. 
Dr. Whately conaidcra science to be any knowledge 
viewed absolutely, and not in relation to practice, — a 
aignification in which every art would, in ita doctrinal 
part, be a science ; and he defines art to be the applica- 
tion of knowledge to practice, in which sense Ethics, 
Politics, and all practical sciences, would be arte. The 
distinction of arta and sciences is thus wrong. But 
. . . were the distinction correct it would be of no 
Tolue, for it would distinguish nothing, since art and 
science would mark out no real difference between the 
various branchea of knowledge, but only different points 
of view under wliich the same branch might be contem- 
plated by us, — each being in different relations at once 
a science and an art. In fact. Dr. ^VTiately confuses the 
distinction of science theoretical and science practical 
with the distinction of science and art." 

But if the difference between science and art is not 
the same as that between knowledge theoretical and 
practical, we are entitled to ask, what is it? If Arch- 
bishop Whntely has placed the distinction where it la 
not, does his ratlicr peremptory critic and censor tell us 
where it is? He declines the problem. "I am well 
aware that it would be no easy matter to give a gen- 
eral definition of science as contradistinguished from 
art, and of art as contradistinguished from science; 
but if the words themselves cannot validly be dis- 
criminated, it would be absurd to attempt to discrim- 
inate anything by tliem." In the only other part of hia 
Lectures where the distinction between Art and Sci- 
ence is touched on,f he says that tlie "apparently vague^ 

* Lcctnrcs lii. 11 ; see also DIscussIohb, pp. 133, 134. 
t Leetntea, i. 115-119. 
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and capricious manner in wliich the terms art and 
science are applied," iB not " the result of some acci- 
dental and forgotten usage," but is founded on a 
"rational principle which we are able to trace." But 
when the reader is expecting a statement of this rational 
principle, Sir W. Hamilton puts him off with a merely 
historical explanation. Without stating what the usage 
actually is, be derives it from a distinction drawn by 
Aristotle between "a habit productive," and "a habit 
practical," which he ailjnita to be " not perhaps beyond 
the reach of criticism ; " which he does not undertake to 
"vindicate," and which he confesses to have been lost 
sight of by tlie modems ever since they ceased to think 
" mechanical " arts " beneath their notice," all these being 
called arts without any reference to Aristotle's supposed 
criterion.' So that Sir W. Hamilton cannot claim eTen 



I give the AriBtot«lian diEtJDCtlon In Sir W. Hamilton's words. " In 
tbe ArlBtolcllc pbilosophy the tenua ipdfit and i-pmrrnii, that is, praetiea 
and praetieal, — were employed Ixitb in a generic or looser, and In a 
special or stricter slgnifiention. In its generic meaning, npgfif, fu-oc^'ce, was 
opposed to t^corf or speculation, and it eomprebended noder it, practice 
In Its speciat mcanine, and anotlier coordinate term to which practice, in 
its Etricler elgnificntlon, was opposed. This term was inlnn;, which we 
may inadeqnHt«l/ translate by producHon. The distinction of irpsiruii and 
tn^nnis coDSlsl«d In this : the former denoted tliat action which terminated 
Inaction,— the latter, ihnt action which resulicd In some permanent prod- 
uct. For example, dancing and mnslc are practical, as leaving no work 
after their performancD ; whereas painting and statuary are productiTC, as 
1 leaving soma product over and above ihek energy. Now, Aristotle, In for- 
L malty defining art, defines it as a habit productive, and not as a habit 
I practical, [{ic miiric) iiiri Uyau ; and though be lias not always himself 
F adhered strictly to this llmllation, his dcSniclon was adopted by his fultow- 
I era, and the lenn in Ita application to the practical scicncea (the Icrra 
practical being here used in Its genuine meanhig), came to be escluslvely 
A confined to those whose end did not result In mero ucEiou or energy. 
Accordingly as Ethics, Politics, &c., proposed happiness as ibch: end, and 
LB happiness was an energy, or at least the concomitant of energy, these 
idoncce terminated in action, and were consequently practical, not pro- 
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Qcconlance witli usage for the distinction which he Beems, 
hut does not distinctly profess, to patronize. Yet the 
principal fault he finds with Archbishop ^"hately's dis- 
tinction, is that it docs not agree ^vith usage. Acconl- 
iag to it, he says,' "ethics, jiolitics, religion, and all 
other practical sciences, would be arts ; " and he speaks 
of the "incongruity we feel in talking of the art of 
Kthica, the art of Religion, &c., though these are emi- 
nently practical sciences." j 

Religion may here be placed out of the question, for 
if there he incongniity with common feelings in calling 
Religion an art, there is quite as much in calling it a, 
ficicDce, and especially a practical science, as if the theo- 
retical doctrines of religion were no part of religion. If 
reli^on is cither a science or an art, it must be both, 
and it is commonly understood to consist preeminently 
in things diifcrcnt from either, namely, a state of the 
feelings, and a disposition of the will. As for Ethics 
and Politics, the one and the other arc, like Logic, both 
sciences and arts. Ethics, so far as it consists of the 
theory of the moral sentiments, and the investigation of 
those conditions of human well-being, disclosed by ex- 
perience, wliich the practical part of Ethics has for its 
object to secure, is, in all senses of the word, a science. 
The rules or precepts of morals are an art. If there 
is any reluctance felt to speak of an art of morals, it is 
not because people prefer calling morals a science, but 

duetivt. On tlip other hand, Logic, r.hptoric, S:c., did not tcrminala In * 
mere — an cT^intscsnt aclion, but in n pcrrTiancnl — na enduring prodna. 
For the cod of Logic was the prodnction of a reasoning, the endof rhetorie 
the prodndion of in oration, and so forth." (LccWroa, i, pp. II7, lit) 
Tbo English langnnge espressca the sjnio diBlinctioti h? Iho t' 
do and to mate. 
■ Diseasefona, p. 134. t Lcclnrcl, 1. 
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because most people are unwiUing to look upon it as 
scientific at all, but prefer to regard it as a matter of in- 
stinct, or as depending solely on the state of the will 
and the affections. In the case of Politics there is not, 
even to the vulgarest apprehension, any incongruity in 
the use of the word art ; on the contrary, " the art of 
government" is the vernacular expression, and "science 
of government " a sort of speculative refinement. Philo- 
sophic writers on politics have generally preferred to 
call their subject a science, in order to indicate that it is 
a fit subject for speculative thinbera, the word Art being 
apt to suggest to modern ears (it did not to the ancients) 
something which ia the proper business only of prac- 
titioners. In reality Politics includes botli a science and 
an art. The Science of PoUtics treats of the laws of 
political phicnomena ', it is the science of human natui'e 
under social conditions. The Art of Politics consists 
(or would consiat if it existed) of rules founded on the 
Bcience, for the right guidance and government of the 
affairs of society. 

But, aays Sir W. Hamilton, if the difference between 
Science and Art were merely that between affirmations 
and precepts, the distinction would be of no value, since 
it would " mark out no real difference between the 
various branches of knowledge, but only different points 
of view under wliich the same branch might be contem- 
plated by us, — each being in different relations at once 
a science and an art." Was it from Sir W- Hamilton 
we should have expected to hear that a distinction is of 
no value, because it does not mark a difference between 
two things, but a difference in the point of view in which 

E may regard the same thing? How often has he told 
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US, of many of the most importaDt ilistmctioiis in phi- 
loBophy, that they are precisely of thia character! The 
remark, moreover, in the particular case, is so extremely 
superficial, that, coining from an author of whom it waa 
by no means the habit to look only at the surface of 
things, it is one of the strongest of the many proofa 
which appeiir in his works, how little thought he had 
bestowed upon the sciences or arts, beyond Ms own 
speciality. The reason why systems of precepts require 
to be distinguished from systems of truths, ie, that an 
entirely different classification is required for the pmv 
poses of theoretical knowledge, and for those of its 
practical application. Take the art of navigation, for 
example : where is the single science corresponding to 
this art, or which could with any propriety be included 
under the same name with it? Navigation is an art 
dependent on nearly the whole circle of the physical sci- 
ences : on astronomy, for the marks by which it deter- 
mines the ship's place on the ocean ; on optics, for the 
construction and use of its instruments ; on abstract 
mechanics, to understand and regulate the ship's move- 
ments; on pneumatics, for tlie laws of winds ; on hy- 
di'ostatics, for the tides and currents, and the waves aa 
influenced by wind ; on meteorology for the weather ; 
on electricity, for thunderstorms ; on magnetism, for the 
use of the compass ; on physical geography, and so on 
nearly to the end of the list. Not only has each one of 
all these sciences furnished its contingent towards the 
rules composing the one art of navigation, but many 
single rules could only have been framed by the union 
of considerations drawn from several different sciences. 
For the purposes of the Art, the rules by themselyes 
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are sufficient, wherever it Las been found practicable to 
make them sufficiently precise. But if the learner, not 
content with knowing and practising the rules, wishes to 
understand their reasons, and so possess science as well a^ 
art, he finds no one science, corresponding in its object- 
matter with the art ; he must extract from many sciences 
those truths of each, which have been tmiied to practical 
account for the furtherance of navigation. All this is 
obvious to any one (not to say a person of Sir W. 
Hamilton's sagacity) , who has sufficiently reflected on 
the sciences and arts, to be aware of the relation between 
them. Archbishop Whately's distinction, therefore, in 
no way merits the contemptuous treatment which it 
receives in the Lectures, and still more in the Discus- 
eions. It is eminently practical, it conforms to the 
natural and logical order of thought, and accords better 
with the ends and even with the custom of language, 
than any other mode in which Arts can be distinguished 
from Sciences. Sir W. Hamilton, though he condemns 
it, has not ventured to set up any competing distinction 
in its place, but (as we have seen) almost intimates that 
no satisfactory one can be found. 

Next after the question whether Logic is a science, 
cornea the consideration of its object-matter as a science, 
namely, " the Laws of Thought as Thought." " The 
consideration of this head," says our author,* "divides 
itself into three questions — 1. What is Thought? 
2. What is Thought as Thought? 3. What are the 
Laws of Thought as Thought?" These three questions 
are successively discussed. 

To the question, "What is Thought?" Sir W. Ham- 
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ilton anawera — It ia not the direct perception of t 
object, nor its representation in memory or imagination^ 
nor its mere auggeation by association, but is a prodiK 
of intelligence. Intelligence acts only by comparison,! 
"All thought* ia a comparison, a recognition of sim 
larity or diiference, a conjunction or diajunction, in othei 
words, a syntheais or analysis of its objects. In Con- 
ception, that ia, in the formation of Concepts (or 
notions), it compai-ea, disjoins or conjoina, attributes; i 
an act of Judgment, it comparea, diajoina or conjoinsiB 
concepts; in Reasoning, it comparea, disjoins or con-^ 
joins, judgmenta. In each st«p of this process there il 
one eaaential element ; to think, to compare, to conjoi 
or disjoin, it is neceaaary to recognize one thing througm 
or under another, and therefore, in defining Thou^ 
proper, we may either define it as an act of ComparisoUjl 
•^ or as a recognition of one notion as tn or under another*! 
It is in performing this act of thinking a thing under™ 
a, general notion, that we are said to underatand or com- 
prehend it. For example : An object is prcaented, say 
a boob : thia object determines an impression, and I am 
even conscious of the impression, but without recog- 
nizing to myself what the thing ia ; in that ease, there 
is only a perception, and not properly a thought. But 
suppoac I do recognize it for what it is, in other words, 
compare it with and reduce it under a certain concept, 
elasa, or complement of attributes, which I call booh; 
in that case , there is more than a perception , — there is 
a thought," 

Further on, he again f defines an act of thought aa 

" the recognition of a thing as commg under a concept ; 

■ LeclnrtB, ili. 13, U. t IWd- P- 15. 
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in other worda, the marking an object by an attribute 
or attributes previously known as common to sundiy 
objects, and to which we have accordingly given a gen- 
eral name." And subsequently,* as "the comprehen- 
sion of a thing under a general notion or attribute ; " 
and again, I "the cognition of any mental object by 
(mother in which it is considered as included ; in other 
words, thought is the knowledge of things under con- 
ceptions." And again, f "Thouglit is the Knowledge 
of a thing through a concept or general notion, or of 
one notion thrmigh another." 

From these different expressions we may infer, that 
the author confinea the name Thought to cases where 
there is a judgment; and, it would seem, a judgment 
affirming more than mere existence. We think an ob- 
ject, or make anytliing an object of Thought, when we 
ore able to predicate something of it ; to affirm that it is 
something in particular; that it is a certain sort of 
thing; that it belongs to a class — has something which 
is (or may be) common to it with a number of other 
things ; that it has, in short, a certain attribute, or at- 
tributes. This is intelligible, and unobjectionable: but 
our author's technical expressions, instead of facili- 
tating the understanding of it, tend, on the contrary, 
very much to confuse it. Like the transcendental meta- 
physicians generally, Sir W. Hamilton, when he attempts 
to state the nature of a mental pha:nomcnon with pecul- 
iar precision, does it by a peculiarly unprecise employ- 
ment of the common prepositions. What light is thrown 
upon the simple process of referring objects to a class, 
by calling it the recognition of one thing through, or in. 



• Lcctaros, lil. 2 



t Ibid. p. 4 
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or under, another? ^Mint diatmct eignification is con- 
veyed by the plirases, " thinking a tiling under a general 
notion," "reducing it under a concept," "knowing things 
under, or through, conceptions"? To find the meaning 
of the explanation wc have to resort to the thing ex- 
plained. The only passage in wiiich the author speaks 
distinctly, ia that in which he paraphrases these cxpres- 
siona by the following : " the marking an object by an 
attribute or attributes previously known as common to 
sundry objects, and to which we have accordingly given 
a general name." To think of an object, then, is to 
mark it by an attribute or set of attributes, wliich has 
received a name, or (what is much more essential) which 
gives a name to the object. It gives to the object the 
concrete name, to which its own abstract name, if it baa 
an abstract name, corresponds : but it is not indispen- 
sable that the attribute should have received a name, 
provided it gives one to the object possessing it. An 
animal is called a bull, in sign of its possessing certain 
attributes, but there docs not exist an abstract word 
bulhiess. Having, then, in Sir W. Hamilton's language, 
thought the object, by marking it witli a name derived 
lirom an attribute, it is perhaps an allowable, though an 
obscure, expression, to say that we know the thing 
through the attribute, or through tlie notion of the attri- 
bute ; but what ia meant by saying tliat we know it, or 
think it under the attribute ? We know it and think it 
simply as possessing the attribute. The other phra«e, 
vvhUe seeming to mean more, means less. Again, when 
we are asserted to " know one notion through another ; " 
when, for example, we tliiiik, or judge, that men, meaning 
all men, are mortal; is this to know the notion Man 
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through the notion Mortal ? The knowledge we really 
have, ia that the objects Men have the attribute mortal- 
ity ; in other words, that the outward facts by which we 
distingaish men, exist along with subjection to the out- 
ward fact, death. If there ia a recommendation I would 
inculcate on every one who commences the study of 
metaphysics, it is, to be always sure what he means by 
hia particles. A large portion of all that perplexes and 
confuses metaphysical thought, comes from a vague use 
of those small words. 

Ailer this definition of Thought, our author proceeds 
to explain what he means by Thought as Thought. He 
means,* "that Logic is conversant with the form of 
thought, to the exclusion of the matter." We have here 
arrived at one of the cardinal points in Sir W, Hamilton's 
philosophy of Logic. However he may vary on other , 
doctrines, to this he ia constant, that the province of , 
Logic ia the form, not the matter, of thought. It ia a 1 
pity that the only terms he can find to denote the dis- 
tinction, are a pair of the obscurest and most confusing 
expressiona in the whole range of metaphysics. Still 
more unfortunate is it, that, thinking it necessary to em- 
ploy euch terma, he has never, in unambiguous language, 
explained their meaning. When Archbishop Wliately, 
in somewhat simOar phraseology, tells us that Logic has 
to do with the form of the reasoning process, but not 
with its matter, we know what he means. It is, that 
Logic is not concerned with the actual truth either of the 
conclusion or of the premises, but considers only whether 
the one follows from the other ; whether the conclusion 
muetbetrueif thepremises aretrue. Sir W. Hamilton ia 
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not content to mean only this. He means mucli tnoma 
but if we wish to know what, the only infurnaation 1 
here gives us is a quotation from a German philosopher,' 
Esser. "We are able, by abstraction, to diatinguiBh 
from each other, — 1°. The object thought of; and 
2°. The kind and manner of thinking it. Let us, em- 
ploying the old eatabliahed technical expressions, call the 
first of these the matter, the second the form, of the 
thought. For example, when I think that the book be- 
fore me is a folio, the matter of the thought is book and 
folio, the form of it ia a judgment." Thus far Esser. 
The Form, therefore, of Thought, with whicli alone 
Logic is conversant, is not the object thought of, but 
" tlie kind and manner of thinking it." It is not necessary 
to show that this explanation ia inauffictcat. But to find 
any other, we must have recourse, not to Sir TV. Ham 
ilton, but to Mr. Manacl. One of the chapters of Rlr. 
Mansel's "Prolegomena Logica" is entitled "On the 
Matter and Form of Thought." It commences as 
follows : • — 

" The distinction between Matter and Form in com- 
mon language relatively to works of Art, will serve to 
illustrate the character of the corresponding distinction 
in Thought. The term Matter is usually applied to 
whatever is given to the artist, and consequently, as 
does not come within the province of the art 
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itself to supply. The Form is that which is given i 



and through the 



proper operatic 



of the art. 



In 



Sculpture, for example, the Matter ia the marble in its 

rough state aa given to the sculptor ; the Form is that 

which the sculptor hi the exercise of his art communi- 

■ Frolcgomena logics, pp. 226, 227- 
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cates to it," Let me tere ask, had the block of marble 
no form at all when it came out of the quarry ? " The 
distinction between Matter and Form in any mental 
operation is analogouB to this. The former includes all 
that ia given to, the latter all that is given by, the opera- 
tion. In the division of notions, for example, whether 
performed by an act of pure thilildng or not, the generic 
notion is that given to be divided ; the addition of the 
difference in the act of division constitutes the species. 
And accoriKngly, Genus is frequently designated by 
logicians the material. Difference the formal, part of 
the Species." (An illustration which, wliatever else it 
may do, does not illustrate.) "So likewise in any 
operation of pure thinking, the Matter will include aU 
that is given to and out of the thought ; the Fona is 
what is conveyed in and by the thinking act itself." 

This is a fair account of the meaning of Matter and 
Form in the Kantian philosophy, and the philosophies 
which descend genealogically from the Kantian. But 
this meaning must always be taken with, and interpreted 
by, the characteristic doctrine of the Kantian meta- 
physics, that the mind does not perceive, but itself 
creates, all the most general attributes which, by a natu- 
ral illusion, we ascribe to outward things; which attri- 
butes, consequently, are called, by that philosophy, 
Forms. Extension and Duration, for example, it calls 
Forms of our sensitive faculty ; Substance, CausaUty, 
Quantity, forms of our Understanding, which ia our 
faculty of thought. These, however, are not what Sir 
W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel mean, when they say that 
Logic ia the science of the Jbmi of thought. They do 



not mean that it is the science of Substance, Causality, 
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and Quantity. Tbe tnith is, that sa i 



1 as the woid 



Form is stretched b^'ond its proper signification of 
bodily figure, it becomes entirely vagne : every thinker 
tUKti it in El Benee of his own. The only bond connect- 
ing its various meanings, is the negative one of oppo- 
sition to Matter. Whenever anything is called Form, 
there ia something which', relatively to it, is regarded aa 
Matter : and whenever anything la called Slatter, there: 
is something capable of being superinduced upon it, 
which when superinduced will be styled its Form. How 
completely the notion of Form accompanies that of 
Matter as its relative opposite, we have an illustrious ex- 
ample in Aristotle, when he defines the Soul as the Form 
of the Body ; eo, at least, Sir W. Hamilton translates 
irieXexfiu,* It would be quite warranted by the prac- 
tice of metaphysicians, to call any compound the form 
of its component elemcnta ; water, for instance, the form 
of hydrogen and oxygen. And since there ia nothing 
tliat may not be regarded as matter relatively to some- 
thing which can be constructed out of it, and which ia 
form relatively to it, but matter relatively to some other 
thing, we Iiave form within form, like a nest of boxes. 
Knnt actually calls the conclueion of a syllogism the 
form of it, the premises being its matter : so that in 
every train of reasoning, the successive conclusions 
pass over one by one from Form to Matter. Without 
going this length, Sir W. Hamilton, f after Krug, con- 

• Sec Itirid. p. 202, nn<] SlrW. HomJlton'a foot-note. A silll odder 
cxumplo Is |i;ivcn liy Held En his Essaja on tho Active Powers (Works, pp. 
(I't9, 6X1). " In tlio icholnstic nscn, an action good In Kself wus enid to be 
mataialijf gauil, and an ncUon done witli a right intention was called /br- 
maVy good. This loat wny of oxprasslng the distinction is stilt familiar 
among ihoologlaiu." 

f Lectures, ill. 2S7, 288. So nlao Mr. MaaEel, Prolegomena Lc^ca, 
p.33i. 
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eiders the propositions and terms as the matter of the / 
Bjllogism, and the mode in which they are connected as \ 
its form. Yet propositions and terms (i'. e., concepts) 
are classed by him as Forms of Thought. Thus it ia 
impossible to draw any line between the Matter of 
Thought and its Form, or to convey any distinct con- ' 
ception of the province of a science by saying that it ia 
conversant with the one and not with the other. We 
may, however, in a general way, understand Sir W. 
Hamilton to mean, that Logic is not concerned with 
the actual contents of our knowledge — with the partic- 
ular objects, or truths, which we know — but only with 
our mode of knowing them ; with what the mind doea 
when it knows, or thinks, irrespectively of the partic-i 
ular things which it thinks about: with the theory ofl/ 
the act or fact of thinking, so far as that fact is the 
same in all our Thought, or can be reduced to universal 
principles. 

But the fact of thinking ia a psychological phienom- 
enon ; and Logic is a different thing from Psychology. 
It is for the purpose of marking this difference that Sir 
W. Hamilton adds a third point to his dcfinitioa of 
Logic, calling it the science not simply of Thought as 
Thought, but of the Laws of Thought as Thought. For 
Psychology also treats of thought, considered merely as 
thought ; and professes to give an account of Thought 
as a mental operation. In what, then, consists the dif- 
ference between the two ? I cannot venture to state it in 
any but our author's own words.* 

"The phienomena of the formal, or subjective phasea 

of thought, are of two kinds. They are either such as 

■ Lectures, iil 21. 
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are contingent, tliat is, such as may or may not appear; 
or they are such as are necessary, that ia, such as cannot 
but appear. These two classes of pha^nomena are, 
however, only manifested in conjunction ; they are not 
discriminated in the actual operations of thought ; and 
it requires a speculative analysis to separate them into 
their several classes. In so far as tlicse phasnomena are 
considered merely as phainomena, that is, in so far as 
philosophy is merely observant of them aa manifestationa 
in general, they belong to the science of Empirical or 
Historical Psychology. But when philosophy, by a 
reflective abstraction, analyzes the necessary from the 
contingent forms of thought, there results a science, which 
is distinguished from all others by taking for its object- 
matter the former of these classes ; and this science ia 
; Logic. Logic, therefore, is at last fully and finally defined 
as the science of the necessary forms of thought." 

If language has any meaning, this passage must be 
understood to say, that the " laws " or " forms " which 
are the province of Logic, are certain "phenomena" of 
thought, distinguished from its other phenomena by 
being necessarily present in it, —"such as cannot but 
appear," — while the remaining pha;nomena " may or may 
not appear." If this be meant, we are landed in a strange 
conclusion. There is a science, Psychology, which ia the 
science of all mental phenomena, and among others, of 
the pha^nomena of Thought, and yet another science. 
Logic, ia required to teach us its necessar'y phienomena. 
There is a portion of the properties of Thought which 
are expressly excluded from the science which treats of 
Thought, to be reserved as the matter of another science, 
and these are precisely its Necessary properties. Those 
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which are merely contingent, " such ae may or may not 
appear" — the properties which are not common to all 
thought, or do not belong to it at all timea — these, it 
seems to be said, Psychology knows something about: 
but the Necessary properties, " such as cannot but ap- 
pear" — the properties which all thoughts possesB, which 
thought must possess, without the possession of which it 
would not be thought — these Psychology knows not of, 
and it is the office of a different science to investigate 
them. We may next expect to be told, that the science 
of dynamics knows nothing of the laws of motion, the 
composition of forces, the theory of continuous and 
accelerating force, the doctrines of Momentum and VJ3 
Viva, &C. ', it only knows of wind power and water power, 
steam power and animal power, and the accidents by 
flood and field which accompany them and disturb their 
operation. 

This, however, supposes that our author means what 
he expressly says. It assumes that by the " Laws of 
Thought," and the " Necessary Forms of Thought," he 
means the modes in which, and the conditions subject to 
which, by the constitution of our nature, we cannot but 
think. But when we turn over a few pages, to the place 
where he is preparing to treat of those laws or necessary 
^forms one by one — it appears that this is an entire 
mistake. Laws now no longer mean necessities of na- 
ture ; they are laws in a totally different sense ; they meua 
precepts : and the " necessary forms of thought " are not 
attributes which it must, but only which it ought to 
possess. "When" I speak of laws, and of their absolute 
necessity in relation to thought, you must not suppose 
■• Lectures, iii. 7S. 
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that these laws and that ncccsgity are the same u 
world of mind as in the world of matter. For free 
intelligences, a law is an ideal necessity given in the 
form of 0, precept, which we ought to follow, but which 
we may alao violate if we pleaae ; whereas, for the 
exietencca which constitute the universe of nature, a law 
is only another name for those causes whicli operate 
blindly and universally in producing certain inevitable 
results. By law of thought, or by logical neceseitif, 

' we do not, therefore, mean a physical law, such as the 
law of gravitation, but a general precept which we are 
able certainly to violate, but which if we do not obey, 

i our whole process of thinking is suicidal, or absolutely 
null. These laws are, consequently, the primary con- 
ditions of the possibility of valid thought ; and . . . the 
whole of Pure Logic is only an articulate development 
of the various modes in which they are apphed." * 

So that, after all, the real theory of Thought — the 
laws, in the scientific sense of the term, of Thought ae 
Thought — do not belong to Logic, but to Psychology: 
and it is only the validity of thought which Logic takes 
cognizance of. It ia not with Thought as Thought, but 

* It might tiave been supposed (hat the donble meaning of the word lav, 
tbongh In the kst century ic could blind even a Muniesqaien, had been 
mlHciently written about since that lime, to bo nndi^rsCood by minda of bi 
less cailbre than Sir W. Hnmtlttm's : yet in this pa-^sagehe does not recog- 
nize it, but Ecema rslber to think tliat tbe differenee between a iaw In tha 
BcienclBc, and a law in tbo Icgislacivo or Eihical sense, does not tnm on an 
Bmbisulty of the wori], but on the difference bccweeu "the world of mind" 
and "the world of matter:" a " fh;o lutelllgence" tnowingonly precepts, 
whieb it bae power to disobey, and not l>cingmled,lllic the physical world, 
by laws from which It cannot escape. Yet Sir W. Homiiton la the same 
phiioaopbcr who is tbrever telling na of necessities of thonglit which an 
abaoiulely inCEistible to ua — fVom which we can by no mental cflbtt 
emancipHte oarselvcs ; and upon this alleged fact the larger half of U*>~ i 
philosopby is gromided. When we find all this furgotten. 
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only 38 Valid thought, that Logic is concerned. There 
is nothing to prevent ua from thinking contrary to the 
laws of Logic ; only, if we do, we shall not think rightly, 
well, or conformably to the ends of thinking, but 
falsely, or inconsistently, or confusedly. This doctrine 
is at complete variance with the saying of our author in 
his controversy with Whately, that Logic is, and never 
could have been doubted to be, in Whately's sense of the 
terras, both a Science and an Art. For the present 
definition reduces it to the narrowest conception of an 
Art — that of a mere system of rules. It leaves Science 
to Psychology, and represents Logic as merely offering 
to thinkers a, collection of precepts, which they are 
enjoined to observe, not in order that they may think, 
but that they may think correctly, or validly. 

It appears to me, however, that our author, though 
inconsistent with himself, is much nearer the mark in 
this mode of regarding Logic than in the previous one. 
I conceive it to be true that Logic is not the tlieory of 
Thought as Thought, but of valid thought; not of 
thinking, but of correct thinking. It ia not a Science 
distinct &om, and co-ordinate with, Psychology. So far 

thsl we liBvs opened a volume of some otlier writer t>7 mistake. Treating 
of tbe Bame qucetiaii in anotlicr place, our aathor rememliers bis uwn phi- 
losophy mnuli better. In the lectnro in wUph he divideB mental science 
into the " Phsnomenology of Mind " and its " Nomoiopy," the former a 
classificatioo and analjaia of onr mental thculties, the latter an inTBstiga- 
tion of their "'laws" (Leetnres, i. 121, et sej?.), the word Ijiws always 
stands for " neceesary and nniTensal t^cts," " the Laws by which onr 
fecalties are gorenied," not precepts by which they onghtlo be goTcmed: 
and of these necessary and nnlTersal fuels it is expressly said that the Laws 
of ThoDght, with which Logic is concerned, arc a part. They nro classed 
with " tbe !hws of Memory," "the laws of Association," " the laws which 
goTem onr capacities of enjoyment," all of which are correctly lieacribcd 
as necessary facts, and not as precepts. The whole of this is thrown to 
the winds when the time comes for taking up Logic as a separate science. 
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as it is a science at all, it is a part, or branch, of Psychol- 
ogy; differing from it, on the one hand, as a part differs 
from the whole, and on the other, as an Art differs from 
B Science. Ita theoretic grounds are wholly borrowed 
irom Psychology, and include as much ot that science 
as ia required to justify the rules of the art. Logic has 
no need to know more of the Science of Thinkiiig, than 
the difference between good thinking and bad. A con- 
aef^uencc of this is, that the Necessary Laws of Thought, 
those which our author in his first doctrine resen"ed 
especially to Logic, are precisely those with which Logic 
has least to do, and which belong the most exclusively 
to Paycholog)'. What ia common to all thought, whether 
good or bad, and inseparable from it, is irrelevant to 
Logic, unless by the light it may indirectly throw on 
something besides itself. The properties of Thought 
which concern Logic, are some of its contingent proper- 
ties : those, namely, on the presence of which depends 
good thinking, as distinguished from bad. 

I therefore accept our author's second view of the prov- 
, which makes it a collection of precepts or 
thinking, grounded on a scientific investigatioQ 
J requisitea of valid thought. It is this doctrine 
which governs hie treatment of the details of Logic, and 
it is by this that we must interpret the assertion that 
Logic has for its only subject the Form of Thought. By 
the Form of Thought we must understand Thinking 
itself; the whole work of the Intellect. The Matter of 
Thought is the sensations, perceptions, or other presen- 
tations (intuitions, as 'Mr. Alansel calls them), in which 
the intellect has no share ; which are supplied to it, inde- 
pendently of any action of its own. What the nHnd. 
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adds to these, or puts into them, is Forme of Thou^t. f I 
Logic, therefore, is concerned only with Forms, eiiice> I 
being rules for thinking, it can have no authority but ' 
over that which depends on thought. Logic and Think- 
ing are coextensive ; it is the art of Thinking, of all 
Thinking, and of nothing but Thinking. And since every 
distinguishable variety of thinking act ia called a Form 
of Thought, the Forms of Thought compose the whole 
province of Logic ; though it would be hardly possible 
to invent a worse plu^se for expressing so simple a fact. 
But what are the Forma of Thought? Kant, as 
already observed, gives to that expression a very wide 
extent. He holds that every attribute which we ascribe 
to external objects is a Form of Thought, being created, 
not simply discerned, by our thinking faculty. Neither 
Sir W. Hamilton nor Mr. Manscl goes this length ; and 
at all events they do not consider the theory of the vari- 
ous attributes of bodies to be a part of Logic. It was 
incumbent on them, therefore, to state clearly what are 
the Forms of Thought with wliich Logic ia concerned, 
and for which it supplies precepts. This q^ueetion is 
never put, in an express form, hy Sir W. Hamilton: 
but the answer, which he rather leaves to ho picked up 
than directly presents, may be gathered from his classifi- 
cation of our intellectual operations. These he reduces 
to three. Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning. He 
must have recognized, therefore, that number of general 
Forms of Thought. The Forms of Thought are Con- 
ception, Judgment, and Beaeoning : Logic is the science - 
of the Laws (meaning the rules) of these three opera- 
tions. If, however, we rigorously hold our author to 
this short list, we shall perpetually mistake his meaning : 
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for (as already observed) the mot 
Form is used, allows of form within form to an unlimited 
extent. Every concept, judgment, or reasoning, sAer 
having received its form from the mind, may again be 
contemplated as the Matter of some further mental act ; 
and the product of that further act (according to Kant), 
or the relation of the product to the matter (according 
to Sir W. Hamilton and XIr. Mansel), is again a Form 
of Thought ; as we find, to oiu: confusion, when we pro- 
ceed further, and the more profusely, the further we pro- 
ceed. We have, first, however, to consider a proposition 
of Sir W. Hamilton, which qualifies his definition of the 
province of Lo^c. He says : • 

"Logic considers Thought, not aa the operation of 
thinking, but as its product ; it does not treat of Con- 
ception, Judgment, and Eeoaoning, bilt of Concepts, 
Judgments, and Reasoninga." 

Let me begin by eayiag, that I give my entire adhe- 
sion to this distinction, and propose to reform the defini- 
tion of Logic accordingly. It does not, aa we now aee, 
relate to the Laws of Thought aa Thought, hut to those 
of the Products of Thought. Instead of the Laws of 
Conception, Judgment, and Beosoning, we must apeak 
of the Laws of Concepts, Judgments, and Keasoniogs. 
Thia would be mere nonaenae in the scientific sense of the 
word law ; for a product, aa auch, can have no lawa but 
those of the operation which produces it. But under- 
standing by lawa, aa it seems we are intended to do. 
Precepts, Logic becomea the acience of the precepts for 
the formation of concepts, judgments, and reasonings : 
or rather (a science of precepts being an improper 
* Lectures, lii. 73. 
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expression) the science of the conditions on which right 
concepts, judgments, and reasonings depend. Thus, 
Logic is the Art of Thinking, which means of correct - 
thinking, and the Science of the Conditions of correct 
thinking. This seems to me a sufficiently accurate defi- 
nition of it. But, in attempting a deeper metaphysical 
analysis of tlie distinction he has just drawn, our author 
raises fresh difficulties. He says : " 

" The form of thought may be viewed on two sides, or 
in two relations. It holds, as has been said, a relation 
both to its subject and to its object, and it may accord- 
ingly be viewed either in the one of these relations or 
in the other. In so far as the form of thought is consid- 
ered in reference to the thinking mind, — to the mind by 
which it is exerted , — it is considered as an act , or opera- 
tion, or energy ; and in this relation it belongs to Phae- 
nomenal Psychology. Whereas, in so far as this form 
is considered in reference to what thought is about, it is 
considered as the product of such an act, and in this 
relation it belongs to Logic. Thus Plwenomenal Psy- 
chology treats of thought proper as conception, judgment, 
reasoning : Logic, or the Nomology of the Understand- 
ing, treats of thought proper as a concept, na a judg- 
ment, as a reasoning," 

Just when the puzzled reader fancied that he had at last 
arrived at something clear, conies an explanation which 
throws all back into darkness. The learner who had 
been wandering in the mazes of " Thought as Thought," 
laws which are not laws, and " Forms of Thought," in 
which Form stands for something which he never before 
heard of in connection witli that word, at last descried 
what seemed to be firm ground : he was told that Con- 
■ Lectures, iii. 73, 7*. 
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ception. Judgment, and Reasoning ore acts of the n 
that Concepts, Judgments, and Keaaonings are products 
of those acts, and that Psychology is conversant with the 
former and Logic with the latter. And now it tume 
out tliat the products are the acts. The two seriee of 
things are one and the same aeries. They are both of 
them only "Thought proper." The product is another 
word for the act itself, considered in one of its aspects — 
" in reference to what thought is about." It is curious 
that this should occur only a, few pages after ^\'hately 
has been rebuked for reducing a distinction to inutility, 
by making it coincide with a difference not betweea 
things, but between the aspects in which the same ihing 
is regarded. 

Sir W. Hamilton, therefore, is of opinion that the 
thinking act, though verbally, is not psychologically dif- 
ferent from the thought itself. He does not hold, with 
Berkeley, that an Idea is a concrete object distinct from 
the mind, and contained in it, like furniture in a house; 
nor with Locke (if that was Locke's opinion), that it iaa 
modification of the mind, but a modification distinct from 
the mind's act in cognizing it; but with Brown, that a 
sensation is only myself feeling, and a thought only my- 
self tbinking. Concepts, Judgments, and Reasoning, are 
only acts of conceiving, judging, and reasoning ; acts of 
thought, considered not in their relation to the thinking 
mind, but to their object, to " what thought ia about," • 

" Sir W. Hamilton boldaa corresponding theory in regard lotbcidentity 
of an inrnginaaon with the imngining oci. " A representation considBred 
M an objoctia logitally, not really, diOferent from ■ 

u an act Hera ottject and act are merely the eame indiTislhlt mode of 
mind viewed In two diflbrent reliktlotia. Considered by rcfbreace h 
mediato olject rcpnieested, ft is a lepreat^iucive otyoet ; • 
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But what is thongtit about? Not about Coacepta, for all 
our thoughts are not about the thinking act. It must be 
about the objective presentfltion, the Auachauung, or lu- 
tuition, which the Concept represents, or from wliich it 
has been abstracted. According, therefore, to the doc- 
trine here distinctly laid down by Sir W. Hamilton, 
there are but two things present in any of our intellectual 
operations ; on one hand, the mind itself thinking (that 
is, conceiving, judging, or reasoning) , and, on the other, 
a mental presentation or representation of the phenome- 
nal Reality which it conceives, or concerning which it 
judges or reasons. I can understand that the thinking 
act, or in other words, the mind in a thinking state, may 
be contemplated in its relation to the Reality thought of, 
and may receive a name wliich connotes that Reahly ; 
but how does this entitle ua to call it a product of 
thought? How can the act of thought, or the mind 
thinking, be looked upon, even hypothetically, as a prod- 
i net of thinking? How can Concepts, Judgments, and 

■ Heaaonings, be regarded as products of thought, when 
they are the thought itself ? Can they be both the act 
and something resulting from the act? Are they results 
and products of themselves ? 

p I conceive that there is a way out of this difficulty ; 

■ a sense in which the two assertions con be reconciled, 
t^iough it has not been pointed out by Sir W. Hamilton, 

lefareDce to Ihe mind representing and dutemplating (ho reproeeiitalion, 
ft IB a repreBentative act. A repreeentatiTe objoct t>cing viewed na posEoiiur 
In the order of nature, but not of time, to ttie representaCtvu act, Is viewed 
Bi aproducl : and tlie representative act being viewed as prior in the order 
of nMare, thongb not of time, to the repiesenlativo oluect, is viewed as a 
pwdnciog process." (DiEsertationa on Roid, p. 809.) Sir W. Hamilton 
baa not explained how, in the order of nature, or In any other order, a 
in be pdot, or posterior, or prior and posterior, to Icselt 
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and is hordlj compatible with eoroe of hia opinionB. 
There ia a difterence between what can properly be called 
Acts of the mind, and the other mental phivnomena 
which may be termed ita passive States. And I know 
but one way of conceiving the distinction, in which iC 
can possibly be upheld, namely, by considering aa Acta 
only those mental phsenomena which are results of 
Volition. Now, the first formation of a Concept, and 
generally (tliough not always) any fresh operation of 
judgment or reasoning, requires a mental effort, a con- 
centration of consciouanesa upon certain definite objecta, 
which concentration depends on the will, and ia called 
Attention. When thia takes place, the mind is prop- 
erly aaid to be active. But after frequent repetition of 
this act of will, the aasociations to which it haa given rise 
are sufficiently rivetted to do their work spontaneously ; 
the eSbrt of attention, after becoming less and less, is 
finally null, and the operation, originally voluntary, be- 
comes, in Hartley's language, secondarily automatic, 
"When this transition has been completed, what remains of 
the mental phienomenon baa lost the character of an Act, 
and become numbered among passive States, It is now 
rather a mere mental representation of an object, differing 
from thoae copied directly from sense, only in having cer- 
tain of its parts artificially made intense and prominent ; 
or it is a fasciculus of representations of imagination, 
held together by the tie of an association artificially pro- 
duced. When the mental plia^nomenon has assumed thia 
passive character, it comes to be termed a Concept, or, 
more fitmiliai'ly and vaguely, an Idea, and to be felt aa 
if it were, not the mind modified, but something in the 
mind : and in this ultimate phasis of ita existence we may 
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properly consider it, not as an act, but as tbe product of 
a, previous act ; since it now takes place without any 
conscious activity, and becomes a subject on which fresh | 
activity may be exercised, by an act of voluntary atten- I 
tion concentrating consciousness on it, or on some par- j 
ticular part of it. This explanation, which I leave for 
the consideration of philosophers, would not have suited 
Sir W. Hamilton, since it would have required him to 
limit the extent wliich he habitually gave to the expres- 
Bion " mental act." It has been said, not without rea- 
son, of CondiUac and others, that their psychological 
explanations treat our mental nature as entirely passive, 
ignoring its active side. The contrary error may with ■ 
equal reason be imputed to Sir W. Hamilton, that of 
ignoring the passive side. Every pha;noraenon of mindj 
down to the mere reception of a sensation, he regards as 
an act ; therein differing from Kant, and annihilating ', 
the need and use of the word, tbe sole function of which 
is to distinguish what the mind originates, from what 
something else originates in the mind. 

To return to the definition of Logic, as the science of 
the Forms of Thought, considered in relation, not to the 
thinking act itself, but, so far as they are distinguishable . 
from it, to the products of thought. The products of 
thought are Concepts, Judgments, and Reasonings, and 
the Forma of Tliought are Conception, Judgment, and 
Keasoning. Logic is the science of those Forms, so far 
as concerns the rules for the right formation of the prod- 
ucts ; or, as our author elsewhere phrases it, the science 
of the " formal conditions " of valid thinking. These 
modes of expression have a rare power of darkening the 
subject, but I am endeavoring to give them an inteUigible 
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interpretation, by nicaoa of that wliicli they profess to 
explain. If, t]ien, all thinking consists in adding, to 
given matter, a Fonn derived from the mind itself, what 
ehall we eay of the division, on which so much stress is 
laid, of Thinking itself into two kinds, Formal and Ma^ 
terial Thinking, the first of which alone belonya to Logic, 
or at all events to pure Logic? Mr. ManscI has written 
a. volume for the express purpose of showing that Logic 
is only concerned with Formal Tliinking ; and Sir W. 
Hamilton's division of Logic into i*nre and Modified, . 
agrees with Mr. Manscl's distinction. Yet, according 
to tlie definition we have just considered, all thinking 
whatever is Formal Thinking ; since all thinking ia either 
conceiving, judging, or reasoning, and these are the 
Forms of Thought. If Logic investigates the conditiona 
requisite fur the right formation of concepts, of judg- 
ments, and of reasonings, it Investigates all tlie condi- 
tiona of right thought, for there are no other kinds of 
thought than these ; and if it does all this, what is left 
for the so-called ISfaterial Thinking which Logic is said 
not to be concerned with ? 

The answer to this question affords an additional spe- 
cimen of the incurable confusion, in which the processes 
of thought are involved by the unhappy misapplication 
to them of the metaphorical word Form. Though Con- 
cepts, Judgments, and Ileasonings, are said to be the 
forma of thought, and the only forms which thought 
takes, or rather gives, the metaphysicians who deal in 
Forma are in the habit of using phrases which signify 
that Concepts, Judgments, and Reasonings, though 
tliemselvcs Forma, have also, in themselves, a forma' 
part and a material. Different concepts, judgment 
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Wimd reaBoniDgs, have diSerent matter, according to what 
I it is that the conception, the judgment, or the reasoning, 
IB about : and aa whatever part of anything is not its 
Matter, ia always styled ila form, whatever is common 
to all Concepts, or whatever belongs to them irrespec- 
tively of all differences in their matter, is said to be their 
Form ; and so of Judgments and of Eeasonings. Thus, 
the difference between an affirmative and a negative 
judgment ia a difference of form, because a judgment 
may be either affirmative or negative whatever be the 
matter to which it relates. The <liffcre3co between a 
categorical and a hypothetical syllogism is a difference 
of form, because it nether depends on, uc-r is at all 
affected by, any differences in the matter. Lo^c, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mansel — pure Logic, aceoraing to Sir 
W. Hamilton — is conversant only with the Pornis of 
Concepts, Judgments, and Reasonings, not with their 
Matter. Not only is it concerned exclusively with tha 
Forms of thought, but exclusively with the Forms of 
those Forms. And here I fairly renounce any further 
I ittempt to deduce Sir W. Ilanulton's or Mr. Mansel'a 
conceptions of Logic from tlieir definitions of it. I col- 
set it from the general evidence of their treatisea, and I \ 
roceed to show why I consider it to be wrong, \ 

Logic, Sir W. Hamilton has told ua, lays down the 
) or precepts indispensable to Valid Thought ; the 
iditions to which thought is bound to conform, under 
j^e penalty of being invalid, ineffectuid, not accom- 
ishing its end. And what ia, peculiarly and emphati- 
cally, the end of Thinking? Surely it is the attainment 
of Truth. Surely, if not the sole, at all events tlie first 
and most essential constituent of valid thought, is that 
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ita results shouH be true. Concepts, Judgmenta, aoS'l 
Reasonings, should agree with tlie reality of thingij.f 
meaning by things the Pha:noraena or sensible preseil>l 
tations, to which those mental products have reference. ■ 
A Concept, to be rightly framed, must be a concept of 1 
something real, and must agree with the real fact whi{^f 
it endeavors to represent, that is, the collection of attii-J 
butes composing tlie concept mnat really exist in thaf 
objects marked by the claaa-namc, and in no others. 
Judgment, to be rightly framed, must be a true judgJ 
meut, that is, the objects judged of must really posHesBJi 
the attributes predicated of them, A Reasoning, to be'^ 
rightly fi-amed, must conduct to a true conclusion, siQce'l 
the only purpose of reasoning is to make known to i 
truths which we cannot learn by direct intuition. EveBt^ 
those who take the most limited view of Logic, alloVl 
that the conclusion must be true conditionally — provid 
that the premises are true. The most important, then,' 
and at bottom the only important quabty of a thoughfil 
being ita truth, the laws or precepts provided for thtfl 
guidance of thought must surely have for their priucipal i 
purpose that the products of thinking shall be true.' I 
Yet with this, according to Mr. Mansel, Logic has no^l 
concern; and Sir W, Hamilton reserves it for a sort of' 
appendix to the science, under the title of Modified' J 
Logic, Questions of truth and falsity, according to'J 
both writers, regard only Material Thinking, while'! 
Formal Thinking is the province of Logic. The only^ 
precepts for thinking with wluch Logic concerns itself, ^ 
are those which have some other purpose than the con- J 
formity of our thoughts to the faet. Yet every possible-] 
precept for thought, if it be au honest one, must bare J 
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this for at least its ultimate object. What, thei 
eluded from Logic, and what is left in it, by the doctrine 
that it is only concerned with Pormal Thinking ? What 
ia excluded ia the whole of the evidences of the vahdity 
of thought. What is included is part of the evidencaB. 
of its invalidity. 

In no case can thinking be valid unless the eoncepta, 
judgments, and conclusiona resulting from it are con- 
formable to fact. And in no case can we satiafy our- 
selvea that they are so, by looking merely at the relations 
of one part of the train of thought to another. We must 
ascend to the original sources, the prcaentationa of ex- 
perience, and examine the train of thought in its relation 
to these. But we can sometimes discover, without 
ascending to the sources, that the process of thought is 
Twt vahd; having been so conducted that it cannot 
possibly avail for obtaining concepts, judgments, or con- 
clusiona in accordance with fact. This, for example, is 
the case, if we have allowed ourselves to travel from 
premises to a conclusion through an ambiguous term. 
The process then gives no ground at all for believing 
the conclusion to be true : it is perhaps true, but we have 
no more reason to bcHeve ao than we had before. Or 
again, the concept, the judgment, or the reasoning may 
involve a contradiction, and so cannot possibly corre- 
spond to any real state of facta. It ia with this part of 
the subject only, in the opinion of these philosophers, 
that Logic conceras itself. According to Mr. Mansel,* 
IjOgic " aecepts, as logically valid, all such concepta. 
judgments, and reasonings, as do not, directly or indi>| 
rectly, imply contradictions; pronouncing them thiw 
■ Prolegomena Logica, p. 265, 
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far to he legitimate as thoughts, that they do not i 
ultimate analyeia destroy themselves . . . leaving i 
this or that branch of material science to determffl 
how far the same products of thought are guarantee 
by the testimony of this or that special experiencetf 
Mr. Manael has not here conceived his own view of 6 
subject with his usual precision. He narrows the fid 
of Logic more than he intends. That to wliich he coi 
fines the name of Logic, accepts as vaHd all concepts a. 
judgmenta that do not imply contradictions, but by* 
means all reasonings. It rejects these not only whes 
Bclf-contradlctory, but when simply inconclusive, 
condemns a reasoning, not only if it draws a concluaioi 
inconsistent with the premises, but if it draws one whidl' 
the premises do not warrant ; not only if the conclusion 
must, but if it may, be false though the premises be 

1 true. For the notion of true and false will force ita 
way even into Formal Logic, whatever pains Sir W. 
Hamilton and Mr. Mansel give themselves to make the 
notions of consistent and inconsistent, or of thinkable 
and unthinkable, do duty instead of it. The ideas of 
truth and falsity cannot be eliminated from reasoning. 
We may abstract from actual truth, but the validity of 
reasoning is always a question of conditional truth — 
whether one proposition must be true il' others are true, 
or whether one proposition can be true if others are true. 
When Judgments or Reasonings are in question, "the 
conditions of the thinkable " are simply the conditions of 
the believable. 

What Mr, Mansel and Sir W. Hamilton really mean, 
is to segregate from the remainder of the theory of the 

\ investigation of truth, as much of it as does not require 
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any reference to the original aufEciency of the grouud- 
work of facts, or the correctnesa of their interpretation, iS-^"'' 
and call this exclusively Logic, or Pure Logic. Theyj \ 
BBHiime that concepts have been formed and judgments 
made somehow ; and if there is nothing within the four 
corners of the concept or the judgment which proves it. 
absurd, that is, no self-contradiction, they do not ques- 
tion it further. Whether it is grounded on fact or on 
mere supposition, and if on fact, whether the fiict is 
represented correctly, they do not ask ; but think only 
of the conditions necessary for preventing errors from 
getting into the process of thought, which were not in 
the notions or the premises from whence it started. The 
theory of these conditions (of whicli the doctrine of the 
Syllogism is the principal part) Mr. Mansel calls Logic, 
and Sir W. Hamilton Pure Logic. The expression 
" Formal Logic," which is sometimes applied to it, is 
perhaps as distinctive and as little misleading as any 
other, and is that which, for want of a better, 1 am con- 
tent to fise. That this part of Logic should be distin- 
guished and named, and made an object of consideration 
separately from the rest, is perfectly natural. What I 
protest against, is the doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. 
Mansel, and many other thinkers, that this part is the 
whole ; that there is no other Logic, or Pure Logic, at 
all ; that whatever is more than this, belongs not to a 
general science and art of Thinking, but (in the words 
of Mr. Mansel) to this or that material science. 

This doctrine assumes, that with the exception of the 
rules of Formal, that is, of Syllogistic Logic, no other 
rules can be framed which are applicable to thought 
generally, abstractedly from particular matter : That a 
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for (as already obserred) the mode in which the word 
Form is used, allows of form within form to an unlimited 
extent. Every concept, judgment, or reasoning, after 
having received its form from the mind, may again be 
contemplated aa the Matter of some further mental act ; 
and the product of that further act (accordiug to Kant), 
or the relation of the product to the matter (according 
to Sir "W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel), in again a Form 
of Thought ; as wc find, to our confusion, when we pro- 
ceed further, and the more profusely, the further we pro- 
ceed. Wo have, first, however, to consider a proposition 
of Su- W. Hamilton, vrhich qualifies his definition of the 
province of Logic. He says :* 

"Logic considers Thought, not as the operation of 
thinking, but as its product ; it does not treat of Con- 
ception, Judgment, and Reasoning, bdt of Concepts, 
Judgments, and Keasonings." 

Let me be^a by saying, that I give my entire adhe- 
sion to this distinction, and propose to reform the defini- 
tion of Logic accordingly. It does not, as we now see, 
relate to the Laws of Thought as Thought, but to those 
of the Products of Thought. Instead of the Laws of 
Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning, we must speak 
of the Laws of Concepts, Judgments, and Keasonings. 
This would be mere nonsense in the scientific sense of the 
word law : for a product, as such, can have no laws but 
those of the operation which produces it. But under- 
standing by laws, as it seems we are intended to do, 
Precepts, Logic becomes the science of the precepts for 
the formation of concepts, judgments, and reasonings : 
or rather (a science of precepts being an improper 
• Lectures, ill. 73. 
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appKcationa einiple and evident, A Material or Objective 
Logic, except in special subordination to the circumstances 
of particular sciences, ia therefore of very narrow liinita, 
and ail that it can tell us is soon told." It is very true 
that all Sir W. Hamilton can tell us of it is soon told. 
Nothing can be more meagre, trite, and indefinite than 
the little which he finds to say respecting what he calls 
Modified Logic. And no wonder, when wc consider tho 
following extraordinary deliverance, which I quote from 
the conclusion of hia Thirtieth Lecture on Logic. Speak- 
ing of Physical Science generally. Sir W. Hamilton thus 
expresses himself: ■ — 

"In this department of Knowledge there ia chiefly 
demanded a patient habit of attention to details, in order 
to detect pha;nomena ; and, these discovered, their gen- 
eralization 13 usually ao easy that there ia little exercise 
afforded to the higher energies of Judgment and Eeason- 
ing. It was Bacon's boast that Induction, as applied to 
nature, wotdd equalize all talents, level the aristocracy of 
genius, accomplish marvels by co-operation and method, 
and leave little to be done by the force of individual 
intellects. This boast has been fiilfilled ; Science has, 
by the Inductive Process, been brought down to minds, 
who previously woidd have teen incompetent for its 
cultivation, and physical knowledge now usefully occupies 
many who would otherwise have been without any rational 
pursuit." 

Sir W, Hamilton had good reason for confining hia 
own logical speculations to a minor and subordinate 
department of the Scieniie and Art of Thinking, when 
he was so destitute, as thia passage proves, of the pre- 
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limmaiy knowledge required for mating any proficiency 
in the other and higher hranch. Every one who has 
obtained any knowledge of the physical ecienccB irom 
reajly scientific study, knows that the questions of evi- 
dence presented, and the powers of abstraction required, 
in the speculations on which their greater generalizations 
depend, are such as to task the very highest capacities 
of the human intellect; and a thinker, however able, 
who is too little acquainted with the processes actually 
followed in the investigation of objective truth, to be 
aware of this fact, is entitled to no authority when be 
denies the possibility of a Philosophy of Evidence and 
of the Investigation of Nature; inasmuch as his own 
requirements do not furnish him with the means of 
judging whether it is possible or not," 

If any general theory of the sufficiency of Evidence 
and the legitimacy of Generalization be possible, this 
must be Logic xaj' ;|o/i[r, and anything else called by 
the name can only be ancillary to it. For the Logic 
called Formal only aims at removing one of the ohstaclep 
to the attainment of truth, by preventing such mistakes 
as render our tlioughts inconsistent with themselves or 

• Accordingly all thnt Sir W. Hamlllim hna to taj concerning the 
requisites of a legitimate Induction, is tbnt Ibcrc must be no instances to 
the contrary, and that the nnmber of observed instanceH ranat be " com- 
petent." {Lectarea, iy. 168, 169.) If tbii wera oil that "a Material or 
OIliectiTe Logic" conld "icll ns," Sir W. Hamilttjn'H treaancnt of it wonid 
be qnite justified. The point of view of a complete Induction, nninely, ono 
In which the nstaro of the Inatances Is sucli, that ito other result than the 
one arriTcd at ia conaistent with IhB unlTcrsal Litw of Causation, had never 
risen nhove Sir W, Hamilton's borison. Tho snmo low reach of thon^it, 
not for want of poner, but of the necessary knowledge, shows itself In 
every part of tbe little he says concerning the Investigation of Natnra, 
For example, be Implicitly follows the mistake of Kant In afflrming an 
Intrinsic diflorcnce between the Inferences of Induction and those of 
Analogy. Induction, bo says (Lectures, Iv. 165, IBS), infers tbot " If a 
number ofolijectB of the same class possess in common a eertalDftttrlbnte, 
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witli one another : and it ia of no importance whether 
we think consistently or not, if we think wTongly. It 
i only as a means to material troth, that the formal, 
or, to speak more clearly, the conditional, validity of an 
operation of thought is of any value : and even that 
value is only negative : we have not made the smallest 
positive advance towards right thinking, by merely keep- 
ing ourselves consistent in what ia, perhaps, systematic 
error. This by no means implies that Formal Logic, 
even in its narrowest sense, is not of very great, though 
purely negative, value. On the contrary, I subscribe 
heartily to all that is said of its importance by Sir W. 
Hamilton and Mr. Mansel. It is good to have our path 
clearly marked out, and a parapet put up at all the dan- 
gerous points, whether the path leads us to the place we 
desire to reach, or to another place altogether. But to 
call this alone Logic, or this alone Pure Logic, as if all 
the rest of the Philosophy of Thought and Evidence 
were merely an adaptation of this to something else, is 
to ignore the end to which all rules laid down for our 
thinking operations are meant to be subservient. The 

, . . Ibia atCribate ia pussessed by all tbe objects of thut class ; " while 
Anilogy Infers that " if . . . two or more tbinga aGree in several Internal 
and essential cbaracttre . . . tbcy agree, likewise, in all other essential 
chanictera, that la, they are constiCnenta of tbe same class." A little more 
fiunlliarlty wilb tbe satuect would have shown him that tbe two kinds of 
Brgumont Hre bomogoneons, ami differ only in degree of eyidenoe. The 
type uf tbem both Is, the Inft^rence that thIngB which agree with one an- 
other in <^ertaiti respects, agree in certain olber respects. Any argument 
from known paints of agreement to unknown, is an iDferencQ of analogy ; 
and Induction ia no more. Induction concludes that if a, number of As 
have tbe attribute B, all llilngs which agree with them In being As agree 
with them also in having tbe attribute B. Tbe only pecullailty of Induc- 
tion, as compared with other cases of aoalogy, is, that the known points of 
Hgreemcnt from which father agreement is iuferred, have been summed 
op in a single word and made the foundatian of a class. For further ex- 
planaUons, see my System of Logic, Book ill. chap. xx. 
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of them all, is to enable us to decide wlieUier ' 
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anytluiig, aud what, is proved true. Formal Logic con- 
duces indirectly to tliia end, by enabling us to perceive, 
either that the process which has been peiformed Is one 
which could not possibly prove anything, or that it ia 
one which will prove something to be true, unless the 
premises happen to be false. This indirect aid ia of tite 
greatest im[>ortance ; but it is Important because the end, 
the ascertainment of truth, is important ; and it is im- 
portant only as complementary to a still more fundsr- 
mental part of the operation, in which Formal Logic 
afibrds no help. 

I do not deny the scientific convenience of considering 
this limited portion of Logic apart from the rest — the 
doctrine of the SyUogisni, for instance, apart &om the 
theory of Induction ; and of teaching it in an earlier 
stage of intellectual education. It can be taught earlier, 
since it does not, like the inductive logic, presuppose a 
practical acquaintance with the processes of scientific 
investigation; and the greatest service to be derived 
from it, that of keeping the mind clear, can be beat 
rendered before a habit of confused thinking has been 
acquired. Not only, however, is it indispensable that 
the larger Logic, which embraces all the general condi- 
tions of the ascertainment of truth, should be studied 
in addition to the smaller Logic, which only concerns 
itself with the conditions of consistency ; but the smaller 
Logic ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the 
greater — as a portion of the means to the same end ; 
and its relation to the other parts — to the other means — 
should be distinctly displayed. If Thought be anything 
more than a sportive exercise of the miod, its purpose is 
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to enable us to know what can be known respecting tihe 
facta of tbe universe : its judgments and concluBions 
express, or are intended to express, some of those facte ; 
and the connection which Formal Logic, by ita analjsia 
of the reasoning process, points out between one prop- 
osition and another, exists only becauGe there is a con- 
nection between one objective truth and anothcrj which 
makes it possible for us to know objective truths which 
have never been observed, in virtue of others which 
have. This possibility is an eternal mystery and stum- 
bling-block to Formal Logic. The bare idea that any 
new truth can be brought out of a Concept — that analysis 
can ever find in it anything which synthesis has not first 
put in — is absurd on the face of it ; yet this is all the 
explanation that Formal Logic, as viewed by Sir W. 
Hamilton, is able to give of the phasnomenon ; and Mr. ' 
Mansel expressly limits the province of Logic to analytic 
judgments — to such as are merely identical. But what 
the Logic of mere consiBtency cannot do, tlie Logic of 
the ascertainment of truth, the Philosophy of Evidence 
in its larger acceptation, can. It can explain the func- 
tion of the Ratioeinative process as an instrument of the 
human intellect in the discovery of truth, and can place 
it in its true correlation with the other instruments. It 
is therefore alone competent to furnish a philosophical 
theory of Reasoning. Such partial account as can be 
given of the process by looking at it solely by itself, 
however useful and even necessary to accurate thought, 
does not dispense with, but points out in a more emphatic 
manner the need of, the more comprehensive Logic of 
which it should form a part, and which alone can give a 
meaning or a. reason of existence to the Logic styled 
Formal, or to the reasoning process itself. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



m.Z rUSDAMENTAL LAWS OF TnOUQHT ACCOEDIKa TO 
Sm WILLIAU HAUILTOH. 

Havino marked out, &s tte sole province of Lo^c, 
the "Lawfl of Thought," SirW. Hamilton naturally pro- 
ceeds to specify what theee are. The "Fundamental 
( Lawa of Thought," of which all other laws tliat can be 
ij laid down for thought are but particular applications, 
' are, according to our author, throe in nnniher : the Law 
( of Identity ; the Law of Contradiction ; and the Law of 
' Excluded Middle. In his Lectures he recognized a 
fourth, " the Law of Eeaaon and Consequent," which 
Beems to he compounded of the Law of Cauaation, taiA 
the Leibnitzian " Principle of Sufficient Eeason." But 
as, in his later epeculations, he no longer considered this 
as an ultimate law, it needs not be further spoken of. 

These three laws he otherwise denominates " The Con- 
ditions of the Thinkable : " " from which it might have 
been supposed that he regarded tliem as Laws of 
Thought in the scientific sense of the word law ; condi- 
tions to which thought cannot but conform, and apart 
from which it is impoaaible. One would have said, a 
priori, that he could not mean anything but this : since 
otherwise ^e expression " Conditions of the Thinkable " 

• Lectures, iii. 79- In tho Appendix to the Lectures (It. 244, 245) ha 
calls them the Lawa of the Thlukahle ; and the Inwa of Concepllon, Indg- 
moDt, iind BcaBoDing be distinguishca from them under the aamo of " tho 
laws of Thiuting In a strict Bense," 
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is perverted from its meaning. Nevertheless, this is not 
what he means, at least in this place. It is on this very 
sion that he disclaims, as applicable to laws of 
thought, the scientific meaning of the term, and declares 
them ft) be (like the laws made by Pai'Iiament) general 
precepts ; not necessities of the thinking act, but inatruc- 
tions for right thinking. Yet it would not have been 
claiming too much for these three laws, to have regarded 
them as laws in tlie more peremptory sense ; as actual 
necessities of thought. Our author could hardly have 
meant that we are able to disbelieve that a thing is itself, 
or to believe that a thing is, and at the same time that 
it is not. He not only, like other people, constantly 
assumes this to be an impossibility, but makes that im- 
possibility the ground of some of his leading philosoph- 
ical doctrines ; as when he says that it is impossible for 
us to doubt the actual facts of consciousness " because 
the doubt implies a contradiction." * It is true that a 
person may, in one sense, believe contradictory propo- 
Bitions, that is, he may believe the affirmative at some 
times and the negative at others, alternately forgetting 
the two beliefs. It is also true that he may yield a pas- 
sive assent to two forms of words, which, had he been 
fully conscious of their meaning, he would have known 
to be, either wholly or in pait, an affirmation and a 
denial of the same fact. But when once he is made to 
see that there is a contradiction, it is totally impossible 
for him to believe it. 

Now, to compel people to see a contradiction where a 
contradiction is, constitutes the entire office of Logic in 
the limited sense in which Sir W. Hamilton conceives it : 1 
* Foot-note to Beid, p. 113, and in many other plawa. 
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and he Is quite right iii regarding the whole of Logic in 
that narrow Bense, as resting on the three Laws specified 
by him. To call them the Fundamental Laws of Thought 
ia a mere misnomer ; but they arc the laws of Consis- 
tency. All inconsistency ia a violation of some one of 
these laws; an unconscious violation, for knowingly to 
violate them is impossible. 

Something remains to be said respecting the three 
Laws considered singly, as well as respecting our author's 
mode of regarding them. 

The Law or Principle of Identity (^Princtpium /(/en- 
titatis) is no other than the time-honored axiom, "What- 
ever is, is," or, in another phraseology, "A thing is the 
Bame as itself:" the proposition which Locke, in his 
chapter on Maxims, treated with so much disrespect 
Sir W. Hamilton, probably finding it difficult to establish 
the " principle of all logical affirmation " on such a basis 
as this, presents the axiom* in a modified shape, as an 
assertion qf the identity between a whole and its parts ; 
or rather between a whole Concept, and its parts in com- 
prehension' — the attributes which compose it ; for Logic, 
as conceived by him, has nothing to do with any wholes 
but Concepts, abstracting altogether (as he asserts) 
from the reality of the things conceived. f 

• LEcturos, ill, 79, 80. 

t We here see onr aathor by implicntion admitting that a Concept baa 
no parts except Ita pacta in Comprehension ; what ho elscwhero calla its 
parts in ExKnelon lioing in no sense parts a( tbo Concept, bnt ports of 
something else, namely, of the nggi-egato' of eoticratc olttects to wlilcfa tU 
Concept Gonesponds. Had Sir W. UamlitoD adhered to thia rational doc- 
trine, ho most bavegivenuphis Judgmeots in Extension : Insteud of which 
he not only retains them, bnt coneidcrs tbem as also founded on the Prin- 
ciple of Identity: thongh he has expressly limited tbat principle in amort' 
ner inconsistent with founding any judgments on It save Judgments <a 
Comprehension. This contradiction was worth pointing out, but ia not 
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Although our author still so far defers to the old ver- 
eion of the Principle of Identity, as to say that it is 
:pre8sed in the formula A is j1, or ^4. = A," I must 
admit that while paying this tribute of respect to our 
ancient friend, he has taken a very substantial and useful 
liberty with him, and has made him mean much more 
than he ever meant before. The only fault that can be 
found (but that is a serious one) is, that if we accept 
this view of the masim, we shall require many " princi- 
ples of logical aiErmation " instead of one. For if we 
are to make a separate principle for every mode in which 
we have occasion to re-afBrm the same thing in different 
words, we need a large number of them. If we require 
a special principle to entitle us, when we have affirmed a 
set of attributes jointly, to affirm over again the same 
attributes severally, we require also a long list of such 
principles as these : When one tiling is before another, 
the other is after. Wlien one thing is after another, 
the other is before. "When one thing is along with an- 
other, the other is along with the first. When one thing 
is like, or unlike, another, the other is like (or unlike) 
the first : in short, as many fundamental principles as 
there are kinds of relation. For we have need of all 
these changes of expression in onr processes of thought 
and reasoning. What is at the bottom of them all is, 
that Logic (to borrow a phrase from our author) postu- 
lates to be allowed to assert the same meaning in any 
words which will, consistently with their signification, 
express it. The use and meaning of a Fundamental 
Law of Thought is, tliat it asserts in general terms the 

worlli insisting on, Einco it may be reMifled by exKnding the Scopo of the 
First Law to lie iiientily of any whole with its parts, instead of limitins 
it la the ideality of a Concept with lis pans in Comprehension only. 
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rigbt to do Bometliiiig, which the mind needs to do ic 
Ciises 08 they arise. It is in this sense that the Dictum 
de Omni et Nullo ia called the fundamental lavr of the 
Syllogism. But, for this purpose, it is necessary that 
the Law or Postulate should be stated in so comprehen- 
sive and universal a manner as to cover every case in 
which the act authorized by it requires to be done- 
Looked at in this light, the Principle of Identity ought 
to have been expressed tlius : Whatever is true in one 
form of words, ia true in every other form of words which 
conveys the same meaning. Thus worded, it fulfils the 
requirements of a First Principle of Thought ; for it is 
the widest possible expression of an act of thought which 
is always legitimate, and continually has to be done. 

Understood in this sense, the Principle of Identity 
absorbs into itself a Postulate of Logic on which Sir 
W. Hamilton lays great stress, and which he did good 
service in making prominent, though we shall hereafter 
find that he sometimes misappUes it. He expresses it as 
follows : • " The only postulate of Logic which requires 
an articulate enouncement is the demand, that before 
deahng with a judgment or reasoning expressed in 
language, the import of its terms should be fully under- 
stood ; in other words, Logic postulates to be allowed to 
state explicitly in language, all that is implicitly contained 
in the thouglit." There cannot be a more just demand : 
but let us carefully note tlie terms in which our author 
enunciates it, that he may be held to them afterwards. 
Everything may be stated explicitly in language, which 
is " implicitly contained in the thought," that is (accord- 
ing to his own interpretation), in the "import of the 
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terms " used. Iq otber words, we have a riglit to assert I 
explicitly, what has already been asserted in terms which ] 
really mean, though they do not explicitly declare it. 
Observe, what has been already asserted ; not what can 
be inferred from something that has been asserted. One 
proposition may imply another, but unless the implica- 
tion is in the very meaning of the terms, it avails nothing. 
It may he impossible that the one proposition should be 
true without the other being true alao, and yet Logic 
cannot " postulate " to be allowed to affiiTU this last ; she 
must be reijuircd to prove it. Interpreted in this, its 
true sense. Sir W. Hamilton's postulate ia legitimate, but 
is only a particular case of the Principle of Identity in 
its most generalized shape. It is a case of postulating to 
be allowed to express a given meaning in another form of 
words. 

As already mentioned, Sir W. Hamilton represents the 
Principle of Identity to be " the principle of all logical 
j:ffirraation." This I can by no means admit, whether 
xhe Principle in question is taken in Sir W. Hamilton's 
narrower, or in my own wider sense. The rcafBrmation 
■n new language of what has already been asserted — or 
(descending to particulars and adopting our author's 
phraseology) the thinking of a Concept through an 
dttribute which is a part of itself — can, as I formerly 
observed, he admitted as a correct account of the nature 
of affirmation, only in the case of Analytical Judgments. 
In a Synthetical Judgment, the attribute predicated is 
thought not as part of, but as existing in a common 
subject along with, the group of attributes composing the 
Concept : and of this operation of thought it is plain 
that no principle of Identity can give any account, since 
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there is a. new clement introduced, which ts not identical 
with any part of what pre-exJated in thought. This is 
clearly seen by Mr. Manscl, who expressly limits the 
dominion of the Law of Identity to analytical judg- 
ments ; " and, with jierfect consistency, regards these aa 
tlie only judgmcnia with which Logic, as such, is con- 
cerned. If, then, the Law of Identity is to be upheld 
ns the principle "of all logical affirmation," we must 
understand that logical affirmation doea not mean all 
affirmation, hut unly affirmations which communicate no 
fact, and merely assert that what is called by a name, is 
what the name declares it to be. 

If our author had stated the Law of Identity to be the 
principle not of " logical affirmation," but of affirmative 
Reasoning, he would have said something iiir more plau- 
sible, and which had been maintained by many of his 
predecesBors. The truth ie, however, that as far as that 
law is a principle of reasoning at all, it is as much a 
principle of negative, aa of affirmative reasoning. In 
proving a negative, oe much as in proving an affirmative, 
we require the liberty of exchanging a proposition for 
any other that is equipollent with it, and of predicating 
separately of any subject, all attributes which have been 
predicated of it jointly. Theae liberties the mind right- 
fully claims in all its intellectual operations. The Prin- 
ciple of Identity is not the peculiar groundwork of any 
special kind of thinking, but an indispensable postulate 
in all thinking. 

The second of the " Fundamental Laws " is the Law 

or Principle of Contradiction {^Principiwm Contradic- 

iioms) ; that two assertions, one of which denies what 

* ProlDgomcim Loglca, pp. 190, 197. 
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the other afGrma, cannot be thought together. Most 
people would have said, cannot be believed together ; but 
our author resolutely refuses to recognize belief as any 
element in the scientific analysis of a proposition. "This 
law," he says, " is the principle of all logical negation 
and distinction ," * and "is logically expressed in the 
formula, What is contradictoiy is unthinkable." f To 
this he subjoins, as an equivalent mathematical formula, 
"A=not A:3ro, or A — A=:0:" a misapplication and 
perversion of algebraical symhola, not to be omitted 
UQOng other evidences how little familiar he waa with 
mathematical modes of thought. 

Concerning the name of this law, Sir W. Hamilton 
•observes X that " as it enjoins the absence of contradiction 
aa the indiapcpaa b le -condition of tjioug^, it.ought to he 
called, not the Law of Contradiction, but the Law of 
Non-Contradiction, or of norv-repugnantla,'" It seems 
that no extent and accuracy of knowledge concerning 
the opinions of predecessors, can preserve a thinker from 
giving an erroneous interpretation of their meaning hy 
antedating a confusion of ideas which exists in his own 
mind. The Law of Contradiction does not "enjoin the 
absence of contradiction ; " it is not an injunction at all. 
K those who wrote before Sir W. Hamilton of the Law 
or Principle of Contradiction, had meant by those terms 
what he did, namely, a rule or precept, it would have 
been, no doubt, absurd in them to have given the name 
Law of Contradiction, to a Precept of N on -Contradiction. 
But I venture to assert that when they spoke of the Law 
of Contradiction (which most of them, I beheve, never 
did, but called it the Principle) they were no more 



■ Lectarcs, iii. 82. 



t Ibid. I 



t Ibid. p. 82. 
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dreaming of enjoining anytliing, than when they b 
of the Law or Principle of Identity they intended t 
enjoin identity. They used those terms in their prop* 
scientific, and not, as Sir W. Hamilton does, in 1 
moral or legislative sense. By the Law of Identity t 
meant one of the propcrtieB of identity, namely, that | 
proposition which is identical must he true. And 1 
the Law of Contradiction tliey meant one of the prop* 
ties of contradiction, namely, that what is contr 
tory cannot be true. We should express their mes 
, better, if instead of the word Law, we used the expre 
■■ eions, Doctrine of Identity, and Doctrine of Contr 
tion. This is what they had in their minds, and evt 
expressed by their words ; for the word Principle, wi^ 
them, meant a particular kind of Doctrine, namely, o 
which is the groundwork and justifying authority, of | 
whole class of operations of the mind. If the word LaH^ 
is to be retiiined, Principium Contradictionis would 1 
better translated, not Law of Contradiction, but Law o 
Contradictory Propositions ; were it not for the considei 
tion, that the principle of Excluded Middle b abo a laM 
of contradictory propositions. 

The Law of Contradiction, according to Sir W. i 
ton, is the " principle of all logical negation." * I do D' 
see how it can be the principle of any negatioi 
the denial that a thing is the contradictory of itself. Th( 
a sight b not a. taste is a negation, and it must be av 
narrow use of the term which refuses it the title of 4 
logical negation. But there is no contradiction betwee 
a sight and a taste. That blue is not green, involves n 
logical contradiction. We could believe that i 
• Lectures, Ui. 82. 
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tluDg may be bluG) as easily as we believe that a round 
thing may be blue, if experience did not teacb ua the 
incompatibility of the former attributes, and the com- 
patibility of the latter. The negative judgment, that a 
man la not a horse, may indeed be aaid to be grounded on 
the Principle of Contradiction, inasmuch as the opposite 
assertion, that a man is a horse, is in certain of its parts 
contradictory, though in others only false. The word 
man is understood as signifying (in precise logical lan- 
guage, connoting) among other properties, that of having 
exactly two legs — the word horse, that of having four ; 
and in respect of this particular part of the meaning of the 
terms, the subject and the predicate are contradictory, the 
one afGrming and the other denying the extra number of 
legs. But suppose the subject and predicate of the judg- 
ment to be names of classes constituted by positive attri- 
butes without negative, as mathematician and moralist, 
or merchant and philosopher. An affirmation uniting 
them may then be false, but cannot possibly be self- 
contradictory. The Law of Contradiction cannot be the 
ground on which it is asserted that a mathematician is 
not a moralist, for the two Concepts are only different, 
not contradictory, nor even repugnant. 

Others have said, that the Law or Doctrine of Contrc- 
diction is the principle of Negative Eeasoning. But 
the obvious truth is, that it is the principle of all Rea- 
soning, so far as reasoning can be regarded apart from 
objective truth or falsehood. For, abstractedly from that 
consideration, the only meaning of validity in reasoning 
is that it neither involves a contradiction, nor infers 
anything the denial of which would not contradict the 
premises. Valid reasoning, from the point of view 
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of merely Formal Logic, ia a negative conception ; 
means, reasoning which is not eelf-deatnictive ; 1 
cannot be discovereJ to be worthlcaa from its own d 
It would be absurd to suppose that the validity of t 
reasoning process itself, either atfirmative or neg 
could be proved from the Doctrine of Contradictioi 
though a given syllogism may be proved valid by ehtn 
ing tliat the falsity of the conclusion, combined i 
the trutli of one premise, would contradict the truth q 
the other, this can only be done by another syllogifli 
60 that the validity of Keasoning would be taken i 
granted in the attempt to prove it. The Law of Contr 
diction ia a principle of reasoning in the aa 
and in the same sense only, as the Law of Identity i 
It is the generalization of a mental act which is of c 
tinual occurrence, and which cannot be dispensed with i 
reasoning. Aa we require the liberty of substituting S 
a given assertion, the same assertion in different word 
so we require the liberty of substituting, for any a 
tion, the denial of its contradictory. The afiirmaticif 
of the one and the denial of the other are logioi 
equivalents, which it is allowable and indispensable | 
make use of as mutually convertible. 

The third " Fundamental Law " is the law or princi^ 
of Excluded Aliddle (jprtncipium Excluai Medii 
Tertii), of which the purport is, that of two directly C4 
tradictory propositions, one or the other must be t 
I am now expressing the axiom in my own langua^ 
for the tortuous phraseology " by which our author evadfll 
recognizing the ideas of truth and falsity, having a 
been sufficiently exemplified, may here be disregarded 
• LectnroB, Ui. 83. 
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This axiom is the other half of the doctrine of Contra- 
dictory Propoeitiona. Ej the law of Contradiction, COD- I 
tradictoiy propoaitiona cannot both be true ; by the law I 
of Excluded Middle, they cannot both be false. Or, 
to state the meaning in other language, by the law of 
Contradiction a proposition cannot be both true and 
false ; by the law of Excluded Middle it must be either 
true or false — there is no third possibility. 

Sir W. Hamilton aays fhat this law is " the principle 
of disjunctive judgments."* By disjunctive Judgmenta, 
logicians have always meant, judgments in this fonn : 
Either this ia true or that is true. The law of Excluded 
Middle cannot be the principle of any disjunctive judg- 
ment but those in which the subject of both the members 
is the same, and one of the predicates a simple negation 
of the other: aa, A ia either B.or not B. That indeed 
rests on the principle of Excluded Middle, or rather, is 
the very formula of that principle. It is here to be 
remarked that Sir W. Hamilton, after Krng, but by a 
very unaccountable departure from the common uaage of 
logicians, confines the name of Disjunctive Judgmcnte 
to those in which all the alternative propositions have the 
same subject: "D is either B, or C, or A."-\ This ifi 
not only an arbitrary change in the meaning of words, 
but renders the classification of propositions incomplete, 
leaving two kinds of disjunctive propositions (Either B, 
C, or D, is A, and Either A ia B or C ia D) unrecog- 
nized and without a name. But even in our author's 
restricted sense of the word Disjunctive, I cimnot see 
how tlic Law of Excluded Middle can be said to be the 
principle of all disjunctive judgmenta. The judgment 
• Ucturas, iii. 84. + Ibid. p. 239. 
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tbat A U either B or Dot B, is warranted and Its trut^ 
certified by the Law of Excluded Middle : but the judg- 
ment tliat A is either B or C, both B aiid C being pos- 
itive, requires some other vouclier than the hiw that one 
or other of two contradictories muat be true. Thus, "X 
b either a man or a brute," Is not a judgment grounded 
on the principle of Excluded Middle, since brute is not a 
bare negation of man, but includes the positive attribute 
of being an animal, which X may [Kissibly not be. 

It might be said, with more plausibility, that the Law 
of Excluded Middle is the principle of Disjunctive Hear 
Boning. Thus, in tlie last example, " X is cither a man 
or a brute" may he a conclusion from two premises, that 
X is an animal, and that every animal is cither a man 
or a brute : the latter of which ia a disjunctive judg- 
ment grounded on the Law of Excluded Middle. But 
it is not the fact that all disjunctive conclusions are 
inferred from premises of this nature. Having been 
told that A has lost a son, I conclude that either B, C, 
or D (A having no other sons) is dead : what kind of 
reasoning is tliis? Disjunctive, surely: it has a dis- 
junctive premise, and leads to a disjunctive conclusion. 
But the disjunctive premise (Every son of A is either B, 
C, or D) does not rest on the Law of Excluded Middle, 
or on any necessity of thought ; It rests on ray knowl- 
edge of the individual fact. 

The third Law, however, like the two others, is one 
of the principles of all reasonings, being the generaliza- 
tion of a process which Is liable to be required in all of 
them. Aa the Doctrine of Contradiction authorizes us 
to substitute for the assertion of either of two contra- 
dictory propositions, the denial of the other, so the 
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^M doctrine of Excluded Middle empowers us to substitute 
V for tEe denial of either of two contradictory propoBitions, 
the aaaertion of the other. Thus all the three principleti 
which our author terms the Fundamental Laws of\ 
Thought, are universal postulates of Reasoning ; and aa 
auch, are entitled to the conspicuous position which our 
author assigns to them in Logic : though it is evident 
that they ought not to be placed at the verj' beginning 
of the subject, but at the earliest, in its Second Part, the 
theory of Judgments, or Propositions i since they essen-: 
tially involve the ideas of Truth and Falsity, which are 
atti'ibutes only of judgments, not of names, or concepts. 
It is another question altogether, what we ought to 
think of these three principles, considered not as general 
expressions of legitimate intellectual processes, but aa 
themselves speculative truths. Sir W. Hamilton con- 
aiders them to be such in a very universal sense indeed, 
since he thinks we are bound to regard them as true 
beyond the sphere of either real or imaginable phenom- 
enal experience — to be true of Things in Themselves — 
of Noiimena. "Whatever," he says,* " violates the laws, 
'whether of Identity, of Contradiction, or of Excluded 
Middle, we feel to be absolutely impossible, not only 
in thought, but in existence. Thus we cannot attribute 
even to Omnipotence the power of making a thing dif- 
ferent from itself, of making a thing at once to be and 
not to be, of making a thing neither to be nor not to be. 
These three laws thus determine to us the sphere of 
possibility and of impossibility : and this not merely in 
thought but in reality, not only logically but metaphys- 
ically." And in another place : j- " If the true cliarac- 
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ter of objective validity be universality, the laws <tf 
Logic are really of that character, for those laws coo- 
etrain us by their own authority, to regard them as the 
nniversal laws DOt only of human thought, but of univeiv 
aal reason." A few pages before, our autlior took pains 
to impresB upon us that we were not to regard these laws 
aa necessities of thought, but as general precepts " which 
we are able to violate : " but they now appear to be neces- 
sities of thought and somethiog more. 

I readily admit that these three general propoeitioiu 
are universaDy true of all phi^noniena. I also admit 
that if there are any inherent necessities of thought, 
these are such. I express myself in this qualified man- 
ner, because whoever is aware how artificial, modifiable, 
the creatures of circumstances, and alterable by circum- 
Aancea, most of the supposed necessities of thought are 
' (though real necessities to a ^ven person at a given 
\ lEne), will hesitate to affirm of any such necessitjes that 
l|4hey are an (»iginal part of our mental constitution. 
} 'Wbether the three so-called Fundamental Laws are laws 
J if our thoughts by the native structure of the mind, or 
rlwerely because we perceive them to be universally true 
J of observed phaenomena, I will not positively decide : 
F 'but they are laws of our thoughts now, and invinciblf 
l«o. They may or may not be capable of alteration by 
aperience, but the conditions of our existence deny to 
H the experience which would be required to alter them. 
( Any assertion, therefore, which conflicta with one of 
4liese laws — any proposition, for instance, which asserta 
a contradiction, though it were on a subject wholly 
removed from the sphere of our experience, is to us 
unbelievable. The belief in such a proposition is, in the 
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I present couatitution of nature, impossible aa i 
fact. 
But Sir "W. Hamilton goes beyond tlua : he thinks 
that the obstacle to belief does not lie solely in an inc>P 
pacity of our believing faculty, but in objective incapaci- 
tiea of exiatence ; that the " Fundamental Laws of ,' 
Thought" are laws of Existence too, and may be known 
to be true not only of Phajnomena but also of Noumena. ' 
Of this, however, aa of all else relating to Noumemi, the 
verdict of phUoaophy, I apprehend, must be that we are 

t entirely ignorant. The distinction itself is but an idle 
one : for since Noumena, if they exist, are wholly un- 
knowable by ua except phainomenally, through their 
effeitB on ua ; and aince all attributes which exist for ua, 
even in onr fancy, are but phainomena, there ia nothing 
for ua either to afiirm or deny of a Koumenon except 

tphs^nomenal attributee : existence itself, as we conceive 
it, being merely the power of producing phranomena. 
Now, in respect to phsenomenal attributes, no one denies 
the three " Fundamental Lawa " to be univeraally true. 
Since then they are laws of all Pha3nomena, and aince 
Existence haa to us no meaning but one whicli has rela- 

Ition to Flicenomena, we are quite safe in looking upon 
them aa laws of Existence. This is auSicient for those 
who hold the doctrine of the Relativity of human knowU 
edge. But Sir W, Hamilton, as haa been seen, does not 
hold that doctrine, though he holds a verbal truism 
which he choosea to call by the aame name. Hia 
opinion is, that we do know something more than phE&- 
noraena : that we know the Primary Qualities of Bodies 

as existing in the Noumena, in the things themselves, 

. and not as mere powera of affecting ua. Sir W. Ham- 
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iltoD, therefore, needs another kind of argument ' 
eetablish the doetrine that the Laws of Identity, Contra- 
diction, and Excluded SXiddle, are laws of all existence : 
and here we have it : " 

" To deny the imiversal application of the three lawa, 
is, in fact, to subvert the reality of thought ; and as this 
eubversioQ is itself an act of thought, it !n fact annihilates 
itself. When, for example, 1 say that A is, and then 
say that A ia not, by the second assertion I sublate or 
take away what, by the first assertion, I posited or laid 
down; thought, in the one case, undoing by negation 
what, in the other, it had by affirmation done." This 
proves only that a contradiction is unthinkable, not that 
it is impossible in point of fact. But what follows go^ 
more directly to the mark. "But when it is asserted 
that A existing and A nonH3xi3ting are at once true, what 
does this imply ? It implies that negation and affirmation 
correspond to nothing out of the mind, — that there is 
no agreement, no disagreement between thought and ita 
objects ; and this is tantamount to saying that truth and 
falsehood are merely empty sounds. For if we only 
think by affirmation and negation, and if these are only 
as they are exclusive of each other, it follows, that unless 
existence and non-existence be opposed objectively ia 
the same manner as affirmation and negation are opposed 
subjectively, all our thought is a mere illusion. Thus it 
ia, tha'. those who would assert the possibility of con- 
tradictions being at once true, in fact annihilate the 
possibility of truth itself, and the whole significance of 
thought." 

Of this favorite style of argument with our author 
> Lectures, iii. 99, 100. 
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we have already liad many epecimeus, and have s^d so 
much about them, that we can afford to be brief in the 
present instance. Assuming it to be true that " to deny 
the universal application of the three laws " as laws of 
existence " is to subvert the reality of thought : " ia 
anything addctl to the force of this consideration by 
saying that "this subversion is itself an act of thought " ? 
If the reality of thought can be subverted, ia there any 
peculiar enormity in doing it by means of thought itself? 
In what other way can we ijiagino it to be done? And 
if it were true that thought ia an invalid process, what 
better proof of this could be given than that we could, ■ 
by thinking, arrive at the conclusion that our thoughts 
are not to be trusted? Sir W. Hamilton always seems 
to auppose that the imaginary sceptic, who doubts the 
validity of thought altogether, is obliged to claim a 
greater validity for his subversive thoughts tlian he 
allows to the thoughta they subvert. But it is enough 
for him to claim the same validity, so that all opinions 
are thrown into equal uncertainty.* Sir W. Hamilton, 
of all men, ought to know this, for when he is himself 
on the sceptical side of any question, as when speaking 
of the Absolute, or anything else which he deems iuac- 
cessible to the human Acuities, this is the very line of 
argument he employs. He proves the invalidity, as 
regards those subjects, of the thinking process, by show- 
ing that it lands us in contradictions, f 



• Tho principal e 



of llie ancient ScepCldsm, SexCns 

BencB and scope, r* airri Ifyf XSyot 

indeed, imposEible to conceive 



umpincus, expressly defines as il 
toov rtwHirfoi. (Pjrrh. Hypot.) 
Scepticism otherwise. Anytliing moFS would 
NegnliTe Dogmetism. 

+ " If I," Bays oar aiitlior (Appendix to Ijectnrcs, i. 402), *' have done 
anything meritorious in pliiiosoptiy, it is iullie attempt to cxpliiiQ the pha^ 
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But it is entirely inadmiseible that to suppose that J 
law of tfiought need not necessarily be a law of exbtei 
invalidates the tliiukiug process. If, indeed, there v 
any law nocesgitating us to think a relation bctir 
pkcenomena which does not Id fact exist between i 
pluenonicna, then certainly the thinking process woi 
be proved invalid, because we should be compelled byjj 
to think true something which would really be falf 
But if the mind is incapable of thinking anything i 
specting N'oumena except th« PhxDomeua whicli it c 
siders as proceeding from them, and to which it t 
appeal to test its thoughts ; and if we are under i 
necessity of tliinking tliese otherwise than in conforc 
to what they really are ; we may refuse to believe t 
our generalizations from the Phrenomenal attributes < 
Noumena con be applied to Xoumena in any other asp« 
without in the least invahdating the operation of thouj 

nomeDB of tbeec contradlclfaTiB, In shoirEng that they arise aa\j when ii 
Ugence tron«ccnd9 the limits to wlilch I1« legitimate exereiec Is re. 
"In generating Its Antinotnlee, Kant's Reason transcended 11 
Ttolalcd its laws. . . , Eenson U Only iclf-conlTBdictoiy when driven b 
yond its Itglliniato lioatidB." (Appendii to Lrctnres, IL 543,) " It is n 
wben transcenditig tliBt sphere, when rounding on ita illegitlmi 
legitimate exercise, that it affords a contradictor; result. . . . The dofl 
matic assertion of necessity — of Fatalism, and the dogmatic oiscrtian j 
Liberty, are tho connter and eqnally incon eel Table conclnsions 
reliance on Che Ulegitimatc and one-sided." (Appendix to Lecturte.l. 
To the Bame effect Mi. Mansel, throughoat his " Limits of 
Thonght." 

In one of the Appendices to the Lectures on Metaphysics (il. 
SIrW. Hamilton makes out a long list of contr»dlctlonB orantlnomiei (ol 
nhich we shall have something to say hereafter) InvolTed, as he thinkvM 
the actetnpl to conceive the Infinite, and which he considers us evidta 
that the notion U beyond the reach of the hnmaa facaltics. Yet he -m 
not allow that tho fact of leading Co contradictions, which he liabitm 
nrgee as an argument sgainEt the vnlidlCy of some thought, woald ba « 
miesihle as an argonent against Thou!;ht hi general, if jteonid bebi 
home to it At least be will not allow it in this place : for in hi 
the veracity of Conscloasncss be docE. (Lectures, L 277.) 
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in regard to anything to which thought is applicable. 
We may say to Sir W. Hamilton what he says himself 
in another case : * " I only say that thought is limited ; 
but, within its limits, I do not deny, I do not subyert, 
its truth." As he elsewhere observes, translating from 
Esser,f truth consists '* solely in the correspondence of 
our thoughts with their objects." If the only real objects 
of thought, even when we are nominally speaking of 
Noumena, are Phaenomena, our thoughts are true when 
tliey are made to correspond with Phsenomena : and, the 
possibility of this being denied by no one, the thinking 
process is valid whether our laws of thought are laws of 
absolute existence or not. 

* Lectures, iiL 100. ; f Ibid. p. 107 ; see also It. 61. 
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OF SIE WILLIAM HAMILTON'S StTpPOSED IMPKOV] 
IN FORMAL LOGIC. 

Op all Sir W. Hamilton's pluloeophical achievemei 
there is none, except perhaps his "Piiilosophy of iba 
Conditioned," on account of whicli eo much merit baa 
been claimed for him, as the additions and correctiotia 
which he is supposed to liave contributed to the doc- 
trine of tlie Syllogism. These may be summed up in 
two prineipal theories, with their numerous corollaries 
and applications ; the recognition of two kinds of Syllo- 
gism, Syllogisms in Extension and Syllogisms iu Com- 
prehension; and the doctrine of the Quantification of 
the Predicate. To the former of these. Sir W. Ham- 
ilton ascribed great importance. According to htm, 
all previous logicians, "with the doubtful exception of 
Aristotle," "have altogether overlooked the reasoning 
in Comprehension " — " have marvellously overlooked 
one, and that the simplest and most natural of these 
descriptions of reasoning, — the reasoning in the quan- 
tity of comprehension : " and he claims, in directing 
attention to it, to have "relieved a radical defect and 
vital inconsistency in the present logical system."" For 
the other theory, that of the Quantification of the Predi- 
cate, still loftier claims are advanced both by himself 
and by others. Sir. Baynes, with an enthusiasm natural 
■ Lectures, Iji. 297, 304, 378. Appendix, ly. 250. 
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and not ungraceful in a pupil, concludea lijs Essay on 
the subject (which still remains the clearest exposition 
of his master's doctrine) with tlie following words : " 
" We cannot, however, close without expressing the true 
joy we feel (though, were the feeling less strong, we 
might shrink from the intrusion) that in our own country, 
and in our time, this discovery has been made. We 
rejoice to know, that one has at length arisen, able to 
recognize and complete the plan of the mighty builder, 
Aristotle, — to lay the top-stone on that fabric, the foun- 
dations of which were laid more than two thousand years 
ago, by the master-hand of the Stagirite, which, after the 
labors of many generations of workmen, who have from 
time to time built up one part here and taken down 
another there — remains substantially as lie left it; but 
which, when finished, shall be seen to be an edifice of 
wondrous beauty, harmony, and completeness." 

Previous to discussing these additions to the Syllo- 
^tic Theory, it is necessary to revert to a doctrine which 
has been briefly stated in a former chapter, but did not 
then receive all the elucidation it requires, and which has 
a most important bearing on both of Sir W. Hamilton's 
supposed discoveries. This is, that all Judgments (ex- 
cept where both the terms are proper names) are really 
judgments in Comprehension ; though it ia customary, 
and the natural tendency of the mind, to espreaa most of 
them in terms of Extension. In other words, we never 
really predicate anything but attributes, though, in the 

• " An Essay on the New Anftlytic of Lineal Forms, being that which 
gained the prize proposed by Sir William Hamilton In the year 1846 tin- tha 
best exposition of the new Doctrine proponnded in his Lectures. With an 
Hisroricid Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Baynca, Translator of the Port 
Royal Logic." (p. 80.) 
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usage of language, we commonly predicate them 
means of words wJiich are names of concrete objects. 

"When, for example, I say, The sky is blue, 
meaning, and my whole meaning, is, that the aky 1 
that particular color. I am not thinking of the < 
blue, as regards extension, at all. I am not caring, 
necessarily knowing, what blue things there are, or if 
there is any blue thing except the sky. I am thinking 
only of the sensation of blue, and am judging that the 
sky produces this sensation in my sensitive faculty ; or 
(to express the meaning in teclraical language) that the 
quality answering to the sensation of blue, or the power 
of exciting the sensation of blue, is an attribute of the 
sky. When again I say, All oxen ruminate, I have 
nothing to do with the predicate, considered in extfin- 
sioQ. I may know, or be ignorant, that there are other 
ruminating animals besides oxen. Whether I do or do 
not know it, it does not, unless by mere accident, pass 
through my mind. In judging that oxen ruminate, I do 
not, unless accidentally, think under the notion ruminate 
(to borrow Sir W. Hamilton's phraseology) , any other 
notion than that of an ox. The Comprehension of the 
predicate — the attribute or set of attributes signified by 
it — are all that I have in my mind ; and the relation of 
this attribute or these attributes to the subject, is the 
entire matter of the judgment. 

In one of the examples above given, the predicate is 
an adjective, and in the other a verb, which, in a logical 
point of ^'iew, is classed with adjectives ; but its being a 
noun substantive makes no difference. For reasons easily- 
shown, a substantive is more strongly associated with the 
ideafl of the concrete objects denoted by it, than an 
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adjective or a verb is. But wben we predicate a substan- 
tive — when we say, Philip is a man, or A dolphin is a 
fiah — do the words man and fish signify anj-thing to us 
but the bundles of attributes connoted by them? Do 
the propoeitiona meaji anything except that Philip has the 
human attributes, and a dolphin the piscine ones 7 As- 
suredly not. Any notion of a multitude of other men, 
among whom P hili p is ranked, or of a variety of fishea 
besides dolphins, ia foreign to the proposition. The 
proposition does not decide whether there is this addi- 
' tional ijuantity or no. It affirms the attributes of its 
own particular subject, and of no other. 

Passing now from the predicate to the subject, we 
ehall find that the subject also, if a general term or 
notion, is always construed in Comprehension, that la, 
by the attributes which constitute it, and has no othei 
meaning in thought. When I judge that all oxen rumi- 
nate, what do I mean by all oxen ? I have no image io 
my mind of all oxen. I do not, nor ever shiUl, know all 
of them, and I am not thinking even of all those I do 
know. " All oxen," in my thoughts, does not mean par- 
ticular animals — it means the objects, whatever they 
may be, that have the attributes by which oxen are recog- 
nized, and which compose the notion of an ox. Wher- 
ever these attributes shall be found, there, as I judge, 
the attribute of ruminating will be found also : that is 
the entire purport of the judgment. Its meaning is a 
meaning in attributes, and nothing else. It supposes 
Bubjecta, but merely as all attributes suppose them. 

But there is another mode of interpreting the same 
propoaition, by considering it as part of the statement of 
a. classification and mental co-ordination of the objecta 
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wUcIi exist in nature. The proposition ia then looki 
upon as an aaaertion respecting given objects ; 
what otlier individual objects they are glassed among fc 
the general scheme of human language. Thus inte 
preted, the proposition " all oxen ruminate " may be p 
aa follows : If ail creatures that ruminate were collect*! 
in a vast plain, and I were required to search the v 
and point out all osen, they would all be found ai 
tlie crowd on that plain, and none anywhere else. Mor| 
over, this would have been the case in all past time, t 
will at any future, while the present order of nature laE 
This is the proposition " AH oxen ruminate " interpret 
in Extension. Will any one say thiit a proceaa < 
thought like this passes in the mind of whoever ma] 
tlie atBrmation ? It is a point of view in which the prop< 
aition may be regai-ded ; it ia one of the aspects of t 
fact asserted in the proposition. But it is not the aapt 
in which the proposition presents it to the mind. 

It will, however, very naturally be objected — If i 
meaning in our mind is that the bovine attributes i 
always accompanied by the attribute of ruminating, wW 
do wc, except for the purposes of abstract logic or meUi 
physics, never say this, but always say "All oxen rum 
nate " ? The reason is, that we have no other conTeQiei 
and compact mode of speaking. Most attributes, 
nearly all large "bundles of attributes," have no e 
of their own. We can only name them by a t 
locution. We are accustomed to speak of attributes i 
by names given to themsel*-es, but by means of 1 
names which they give to the objects they are attribw 
of. We do not talk of the phfenomena which accompaj 
piscinity j we talk of the ph^enomena of fishes. We^ 
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not frame a definition of piacinity, but a definition of a 
fisb. The definition, however, of a fish is exactly the 
Bame which definition of piacinity would be ; it ia an 
enumeration of the same attributes. Language ia con- 
structed upon the principle of naming concrete objects 
first : it does not alwaya name abstractions at all, and 
when it does, the namea are almost always derived from 
those of concrete objects. The reasons are obvious. 
Objects — even classes of objects — being conceivable by 
a much leaa effort of abstraction than attributes, are in 
the necessary order of things conceived and named earlier, 
and remain always more familiar to the mind : attributes, 
even when they come to be conceived, cannot be con- 
ceived in a detached state, but are always (aa may be 
said by an adaptation of the Hamiltonian phraseology) 
thought through objects of aome sort. Consequently all 
familiar propositions are expressed in the language which 
denotes objects, and not in that which denotes attributes. 
Nor is this all, ^Yhat is primarily important to ua in 
our sensations ajid impressions, is their permanent groups. 
In our particular and passing sensations (unless in cases 
of exceptional intensity) the important thing to ua is, 
not the sensation itself, but to what group it belongs ; 
what concrete object, what Permanent Possibility of Sen- 
sation, it indicates the presence of. The mind conse- 
quently hurries on from the sensible impressions that 
proceed from an outward object, to the object itself, and 
its subsequent thoughts revolve round that. It is on the 
concrete object indicated, that the expectation of future 
sensations depends ; and the concrete object, consequent- 
ly, in most cases, exclusively engages our thoughts, and 
stimulates us to mark it by a name. The name, to 
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answer ita purpose, must remind ourselves, and infon 
others, of the sensations we or tliey have to expect : 
is, it must connote an attribute, or set of attributevij 
And men did not nt first name attributes in any oth 
than this indirect manner. They gave no direct nat 
to attributes, because they did not conceive attributes a 
having any separate existence. As they began 
naming only concrete objects, so the first names by wti 
they expressed even the results of abstraction, were n 
names of attributes in the abstract, regarded apart fi 
their objects, but names of concrete objects signifyio 
the presence of the attributes- Men talked of blue, i 
of blue things, before they talked of blueness. Evt 
when they did talk of blueness, it was originally not a 
the attribute, but as an imaginary cause of the attribute 
which cause they figured to themselves as itself a 
thing, residing in the object. 

It thus appears that though all judgments consist i 
ascribing attributes, the original and natural mode < 
expressing them was by general names denoting coac 
objects, and only connoting attributes j and by the str 
ture of language this remains the only concise mode, i 
the only one which, addressing itself to familiar associa 
tions, conveys the meaning at once, to minds not exercised 
in metaphysical abstraction. But this does not alter the 
obvious truth, that concrete objects are only known by 
attributes, are only distinguished by attributes, and that 
the concrete names by which we apeak of them mean 
nothing but attributes, or "bundles of attributes." Our 
representation in thought of a concrete object, is but a 
representation of attributes, and our concept of a class of 
concrete objects is but a certain portion of those attd- 
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rbutes, not, indeed, separately conceived, or imaged, but 
excluBiveiy attended to. There is therefore nothing in 
I our mind when we affirm a general proposition, but attri- 

butes, and their coexistence or repugnance : and the posi- 
tion is made out, that all judgments, expressed by means 
of general terms, are judgments in Comprehension, 
though always, unless for some Special purpose, ex- 
pressed in Extension. 

^If this be the true doctrine of Judgments, what is 
meant by saying tliat there are two sorts of judgment, 
one in Extension, the other in Comprehension, and two 
kinds of reasoning corresponding to these, one of which, 
that in Comprehension, had been overlooked by all logi- 
cians, except possibly Aristotle, up to the time of Sir W. 
Hamilton ? All our ordinary judgments are in Compre- 
hension only, Extension not being thought of. But we 
may, if we please, make the Extension of our general 
terms an express object of thought, and this may be 
called thinking in Extension, though it is rather thinking 

I about Extension. When I judge that all oxen ruminate, 
I have nothing in my thoughts but the attributes and 
their coexistence. But when, by reflection, I perceive 
what the proposition implies, I remark, that other things 
may ruminate besides oxen ; and that the unknown mol- 
titude of things which ruminate form a mass, with which 
the unknown multitude of things having the attributes 
of oxen is either identical, or is wholly comprised in it. 
Which of these two is the truth I may not know, and 
if I did, took no notice of it when I assented to the 
proposition " all oxen ruminate." But I perceive, on 
consideration, that one or other of them must be true. 
Though I had not this in my mind when I afiirmed that 
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vU oxen mmiiiate, I can have it now ; I can moke tlie 
concrete objects denoted by each of the two names an 
object of thought, as a collective though indefinite aggre- 
gate ; in other woi-de, I can make the Extension of the 
namcB (or notionB) an object of direct congciousnesB. 
When I do this, I perceive that this operation introduces 
no new fact, but is only a different mode of contem- 
plating the very fact which I had previously expressed 
by the words "all oxen ruminate." The fact is the 
eame, but the mode of contemplating it is different ; the 
mental operation, the act of thought, is not only a dis- 
tinct act, but an act of a different kind. 

There is thus, in all propositions (save those in which 
both terms are Proper, that is, insignificant, names) a 
judgment concerning attributes (called by Sir W. EEam- 
ilton a judgment incomprehension), which we make as a 
matter of course, and a possible judgment in or concern- 
ing Extension, which we may make, and which will be 
true if the former is tme. Nevertheless (as has just 
been shown), the conditions of primitive thought, and 
subsequent convenience, cause us generally to enunciate 
our propositions in terms appropriate to the derivative 
judgment which we seldom make, rather than to the primi- 
tive judgment which we always make. And this explains 
why, though the meaning of idl propositions in which 
general terms arc need ia in Comprehension, writers on 
logic always explain the rules of the Syllogism in refer- 
ence to Extension alone. It is because the framers of 
the rules did not concern themselves with propositiona 
*r reasonings as they exist in thought, but only as they 
•are expressed in language. And in this they were 
justified. For the syllogism is not the form in which 
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(VB necessarily reasoD, but a test of reasoning; a form 
into wHich we may translate any reasoning, with the 
effect of exposing all the points at which any unwar- 
ranted inference can have got in. According to this 
view of the Syllogism — for the justification of which I 
must refer to the Second Book of my System of Logic — 
the syllogistic theory is only concerned with providing 
forms suitable to test the vahdity of inferences ; and it 

»was not necessary that the forma in which reasoning was 
directed to be written, should be those in which it ie 
carried on in thought, so long as they are practically 
equivalent, that is, so long as the propositions in worda 
are alwaj-s true or false according as the judgments in 
thought are bo. The propositions in Extension, being, ■ 
in this sense, exactly equivalent to the judgments in Com- ' 
prehension, served quite as well to ground forms of 
ratiocination upon ; ajid as the validity of the forms was 
more easily and conveniently ehown through the con- 
crete conception of comparing classes of objects, than 
t through the abstract one of recognizing coexistence of 
attributes, logicians were perfectly justified in taking the 
course which, in any case, the established forms of lan- 
guage would doubtless have forced upon them. They 
are thus deserving of no blame, though their mode of 
proceeding has been attended with some practical mis- 
chief, by diverting the attention of tliinkers from what 
really constitutes the meaning of Propositions. It has 
■also been one of the causes of the prejudice so general in 
the last three centuries, against the syllogistic theory. 
For, a doctrine which defined one of the two great pro- 
cesses of tJie discovery of truth as consisting in the oper- 
ation of placing objects in a class and then finding them 
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there, can never, I think, have really satisfied any c 
pctent thinker, however he may have acquiesced in it for 
want of a better. There muat always have been a dor- 
mant sense of discontent, an obscure feeUng that this waa 
a description of the reasoning process by one of its acta- 
dents, though an inseparable accident. 

Sir W. Hamilton distinguishes two kinds of Syllogism, 
Extensive and Comprehensive. "For while* every syl- 
infers that the part of a part is a part of the 
whole, it does this either in the quantity of Extension — 
the Predicate of the two notions compared in the Ques- 
tion and Conclusion being the greatest whole, and the 
Subject the smallest part ; or in the counter quantity of 
Comprehension, the subject of these two notions being 
the greatest whole, and the Predicate the smallest part." 
^ He acknowledges, however, that both syllogismB axe 
identically the same argument : " every syllogism in the 
one quantity being convertible into a syllogism absolutely 
equivalent in the other quantity," And what is the dif- 
ference in form and language between the two syllogiama ? 
According to our author, it is merely a difference in the 
order of the premises. The following, f 

" Every morally responsible agent Is a free agent ; 

" Man is a morally responsible agent ; 

" Therefore, man is a free agent," 
is, according to him, a syllogism in Extension. Trana- 
pose the premises, and write it thus, ( 

" Man is a responsible agent ; 

" But a responsible agent is a free agent ; 

" Therefore, man is a free agent," 

1 we have, according to him, a syllogism in Compr©- 



I Lectures, iii. 236, 287. 



t Ibid. p. 270. 



t Ibid. p. 273. 
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tension. Far, howeyeFT-from-o^jfttituting. two idn3a_Qf__ 
reasoning, this does not even supply ua witb two different. 
forma of it. He himself saya elsewhere," that "the 
trMisposition of the propositions of a syllogism affords 
no modifications of form yielding more than a superficial 
character," And even this superficial difference he with 
hia own hands abolishes, saying, f that any syllogism 
whatever " can be perspicuously expressed not only by the 
normal, but by any of the five consecutions of its propo- 
sitions which deviate from the regular order," and that 
" a syllogism in Comprehension is equally susceptible of 
a transposition of its propositions as a syllogism in Ex- 
tension." So that the slight distinction of form which 
he seemed at first to contend for, does not exist ; a 
Syllogism in Comprehension, and the corresponding 
Syllogism in Extension, are word for word the same. ' 
Instead of " every syllogism in the one quantity " being 
" convertible into a syllogism absolutely equivalent in the 
other quantity," every syllogism is already a syllogism in 
both quantities. I 

•- • Lectures, iiL 3W. + Ibid. pp. 397, SBS. 

• J It is curions t« obKcrro wilh what fecility Sir W. Hamilton drives two 
conflicting oplniooa (outlier !□ a team. The passogee qaoted in the text 
are dcatrnctJTe of an? notion of a different order of tho premises in a 
Syllogiflm of Exionaion and in one of Comprehension. Yet tbia notion 
maintains full possession of onr Bnlhor's mind. Wehaco found him accus- 
ing all logical wcllera of overlooking Reasoning In Comprehension ; but 
Iio thinks that they exeeptioncily recognized it in Che cose of the SorlCee, 
and tbat In that case, by a eonCiary error, they " altogether overlooked Che 
posaiblUtf of tt Hcasoning in Extcnsioii" (Lectures, iii. 379-384}, solely 
because, in the Sorites, they inverted the usual order of the premises. On 
a similar foundation stands his charge against the Fourth Figrire, of being 
" a monster andescrting of toleration," becaose instead of keeping to ono 
of tbn two qunnUties, Extension and Coniprchcnsion, it reasons (be says) 
across D-om one of them to tho other. This Is merely becanse the Fourth 
Tigoro, while It draws Iho some conclusion which might have been drawn 
I First, reverses the order of tho premises. (Lectures, iii. 425-428.) 
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The distinction, therefore, is not between two I 
or even between two forms, of syllogiBin, but between 
two modes of construing the meaning of the eanie syllo- 
gism. And what are these two modes? Sir ^Y. Ham- 
ilton says, that they arc dietinguished by a difference in 
^e meaning of the copula. " In • the one process, that, 
to wit, in extension, the copula is, means ie contained 
'under, whereas in the other, it means comprehends in. 
Thus, the proposition God is merciful, viewed as in the 
one quantity, signifies God is contained under mercijul, 
diat is, the notion God is contained under the notion 
merciful; viewed as in the other, means, God compre- 
hends merciful, that is, the notion God comprehenda in, 
it the notion mtraiful." 

I cannot admit this to be a true analysis of the mean- 
ing of the proposition, either in Extension or in Compre- 
hension. The statement that God is nierciftd I construe 
as an affirmation not concerning the notion God, but the 
Being God. Interpreted in Comprehension I hold it to 
mean, that this Being has the attribute signified by liie 
word merciful, or in our author's language, comprehended 
in the concept. Interpreted in Extension I render it 
thus : The Being, God, is either the only being, or one 
of the beings, forming the class merciful, or in other 
words, possessing the attribute mercifulness. Thus 
stated, who can doubt which of the two is the original 
and natural judgment, and which is a derivative and arti- 
ficial mode of restating it ? The difference between them 
is slight, but real, and consists in this, that the second 
construction introduces the idea of other possible merci- 
flil beings, an idea not suggested by the first construc- 
■ Lectures, iii. 271. 
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tion. This suggestion gireB riae to the idea of a clasa 
merciful, and of God aa a member of tliat cIbbb : notlona 
which are not present to the mind at all when it simply 
assents to the proposition that God is merciful. To 
kake a distinction between Reasoning in Sxtension and 
L Com prehension, when the same syllogism serves for 
both, could only be admissible if we employed the same 
worda having sometimes in our mind the meaning in 
Sxtension, sometimes that in Comprehension : but in 
reality all reasoning is thought solely in Comprehension, 
except when we, for a technical purpose, peifona a second 
act of thought upon the Extension — which in general 
we do not, and have no need to, consider. 

Nor is this the only objection to Sir W. Hamilton's 
doctrine. There is another, less obvious, but equally 
fatal. The statement in Comprehension is, that A has 
the attributes comprehended ia B. The statement in 
Estension is, that A belongs to the class of things which 
have the attributes comprehended in B. These state- 
ments are either, as I affirm them to be, one and the same 
assertion in slightly different worda, or they are different 
assertions. If they are the same assertion, there is but one 
judgment, which is both in Extension and in Compre- 
hension, and but one kind of reasoning, which is in both. 
But supposing them, for the sake of argument, to be two 
different assertions, the judgment respecting Extension 
is a corollary from that in Comprehension, expressing an 
artificial point of view in which we may regard the 
natural judgment. Now, on this supposition, that the 
judgment respecting Extension is not the same, but an 
additional judgment, it is, like all other judgments, a. 
judgment in Comprehension. "A is part of clasa B" 
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muBt be interpreted thus : The phscnomenon A posaesaea, 
or the concept A comprehends, the attribute of being 
included in the class B. So that, while every judgment 
ia Comprehension warrants, by way of immediate infer- 
ence, a corresponding judgment respecting Extension, 
this very judgment respecting Extension is itself but a 
particular kind of judgment in Comprehension. Even, 
therefore, on the untenable doctrine that there are two 
different judgments in the case, the distinction between 
judgments in Extension and judgments in Comprehen- 
sion is not sustainable ; and the supposed addition to the 
theory of the Syllogism is a mere excrescence and ias 
cumbrance on it. 

How great the incumbrance is, all are able to judge,, 
who follow our author through the details of the syllo- 
gistic logic. He not only finds it necessary to expound 
and demonstrate every one of the doctrines twice over, 
as adapted to Extension and to Comprehension, but 
struggles to express all the fundamentid principles in a 
manner combining both points of vievr ; and ia thereby 
compelled either to state those principles in terms too 
wide and abstract for easy apprehension, in order that 
what is laid down respecting wholes and their parts may 
be applicable to both kinds of wholes (in Extension and 
in Comprehension) , or else to embarrass the learner with 
the necessity of carrying on two traina of thought at 
once, in the attempt to apprehend a single principle. I 
need not dwell on the additional error, of considering the 
relation of whole and parts aa the foundation of the 
Syllogism in both aspects. To the point of view of Ex- 
tension that relation is applicable. In every affirmative 
proposition, if true, the object or class of objects denoted 
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by tLe subject b a part (when it is not the whole) of 
the class of objects denoted by the predicate. But no 
similar relation esista between the two " bundles of attri- 
butes " comprehended in the subject and in the predicate, 
except in the case of Analytical Judgments, tliat ia, of 
merely verbal propositions. In Synthetical Judgments, 
that ia, in all propositions which convey information 
about anything except the meaning of words, tlie relation 
between the two seta of attributes is not a relation of 
Whole and Part, but a relation of Coexistence. 

I now paaa to the doctrine of the Quantification of the 
Predicate ; examining it by the light of the same prin- 
ciples which we have applied to the distinction between 
the supposed two kinds of Reasoning. 

It will be desirable to state in Sir W. Hamilton's own 
words, as first published in 1846, the claims he prefers 
in behalf of this doctrine, and the important conee- 
qnences to which he considers it to lead.* 

" The self-evident truth, — That we can only ration- 
ally deal with what we already understand, determines 
the simple logical postulate, — To state explicitly what 
is thought implicitly. From the consistent application 
of this postulate, on which Logic ever insists, but which 
Logicians have never fairly obeyed, it follows : — that, 
logically, we ought to take into account the quantity, 
always understood in thought, but usually, and for mani- 
fest reasons, elided in its expression, not only of the auh- 
jeet, but also of the predicate of a judgment. This 
being done, and the necessity of doing it will be proved 
against Aristotle and his repeaters, we obtain, inter alia, 
the ensuing results : 

• DlacQSBions, Appendix ii. pp. 650, 651. 
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"1°. That the preindesignate terms of a propositu 
w&ether subject or predicate, are never, on that a 
tkought as indefinite (or indeterminate) in quaDtH 
The only indefinite, is particular, aa opposed to d 
quantity ; and this last, as it is cither of an exteoraiii 
maximum undivided, or of an extensive minimum h 
Tisible, eonstitutfifi quantity universal (general) 
quantity singular (individual). In fact, definite f 
indefinite are the only quantities of which we i 
hear in Logic ; for it is only as indefinite that particul 
it is only as definite that individual and general, quaatil 
have any (and tlie same) logical avail. 

" 2°. The revocation of the two terms of a propositi 
to their true relation; a proposition being always a 
equation of its subject and its predicate. 

" 3°. The consequent reduction of the Conversion o^ 
Propositions &om three species to one — that of Sim^ 
Conversion. 

" 4°. The reduction of all the General Laws of C 
egorical Syllogisms to a Single Canon. 

" 5°. The evolution &om that one canon of all 1 
Species and varieties of Syllogism. 

" 6°. The abrogation of all the Special Laws t 



. A demonstration of the exclusive possibility o 
Three Syllogistic Figures; and (on new grounds) t 
scientific and final abolition, of the Fourth. 

" 8". A manifestation that Figure is an unessem 
variation in syllogistic form; and the consequent a 
surdity of Reducing the syllogisms of the other fi 
to the first. 

" 9°. An enouncement of one Organic Principle foj 
each Figure. 
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" lO". A determinatjon of the true number of the 
legitimate Moods, with 

" 11°. Their amplijication in number (^thirty-six) ; 

" 12°. Their numerical equality under all the figurea sA 
and 

" 13°. Their relative eqttivalence, or virtual identity, 
throughout every schematic difference. 

"14°, That, in the second and i/iird figures, the 
extremea holding both the same relation to the middle 
term, there is not, as in the first, an opposition and 
subordination between a term major and, a term minor 
mutually containing and contained, in the counter 
wholes of Extension and Comprehension, 

" 15°. Consequently, in the second and third figures^ 
there is no determinate major and minor premise, and 
there are two indifferent conclusions; whereas, in the 
first, the premises are determinate, and there is a single 
proximate conclusion. 

" 16°. That the third, as the figure in which Comprer 
hension is predominant, is more appropriate to Induction, 

" 17°. That the second, aa the figure in which Extent 
sion ia predominant, is more appropriate to Deduction. 

" 18°. That the first, as the figure in which Compre- 
hension and Extension are in equilibrium, is common 
to Induclion and Deduction indifferently." 

The doctrine which leads to all these consequences, or 
rather, which necessitates all these changes of expression 
(for they are no more), ia that the Predicate is always 
quantified in tliought ; that we always think it either as 
signifying the whole, or as signifying only a part, of the 
objects included in its Extension. "In reality and in 
thought, every quantity is necessarily either all, or some. 
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or noDe." * The proposition, All A is B, must mean, 
in thought, either All A is all B, or All A ie some 
B. When I judge that nil oxen ruminate, it muat not 
only be true, but I must mean, eitlier that All os is all 
ruminating, or that All ox is some ruminating. Logic, 
therefore, postulates to express in words what is already 
in the thoughts, and to write all other propositions in one 
or other of these forme : which makes it necessary that 
all the rules for reasoning should be altered, at least in 
expression, and grounded on the relation of exact equality 
between the terms. 

But if, as I hare endeavored to show, the predicate 
B is present in thought only in respect of its Compre- 
hension ; if it be an error to suppose that it is thought of 
as an aggregate of objects at all ; still less is it thought 
of as an aggregate with a determinate quantity, as some 
or all. I repeat the appeal which I have already made to 
every reader's consciousness : Does he, when he judges 
that all oxen ruminate, advert even in the minutest degree 
to the question whether there is anything else which 
ruminates? Is this consideration at all in his thoughts, 
any more than any other consideration foreign to the im- 
mediate subject? One person may know that there are 
other ruminating animals, another may tliink that there 
are none, a third may be without any opinion on the 
subject ; but if they all know what is meant by ruminat- 

* Discussions, Appendix 11. p. 601. But tbo whole moaning of thii 
assertion, as uvullnble Tor our aatbor's purpose, is destroyed by the et&te- 
ment which he is presently obliged Ut mnke, that " the Indesigniite is 
thought, either precisely, as whole or as part, or t>afftiely, at the one or t/t» 
other, toikTtovm tchich, but the icarao ahcai/i preaumed." Tbs concession, 
though fatal to himself, is short of the trath ; for the Indesignsto is not 
necessarily thought either as awbole, or as port, eras "nnknown which ; " 
it is often not tiiought in any relation of quaatlty at all. 
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iag, they all, when they judge that every ox ruminates, 
mean exactly the same thing. The mentid process they 
go through, as far aa tliat one judgment is concerned, 
is precisely identical ; though some of them may go oa . 
further, and add other judgmeota to it.* I 

The fact, that the proposition " Every A is B " only 
means Every A is some B, far &om being always present 
in thought, is not at first seized without some difficulty 
by the tyro in logic. It requires a certain effort of 
thought to perceive that when we say, All As are Bs, 
we only identify A with a part of the class B. When the 
learner is first told that the proposition AH As are Ba can 

• Not only we do not {unless exceptionally Tor some special purpose) 
qnantJfy the predicate In thought, but we do not even quantify the subject, 
in the sense which Sir W. Hamilton's theory requires. Even in a nni- 
versal proposition, wo do not think of the suliject ns an aggregate 
whole, bnt aa its several parts : we do not Jndge that all A is B, but that all 
Ail are Bs, vrhleh Is a diflferent thing. Thai what is true of the whole 
mnst be tme of any part, only holds good when the nhole means tha 
parts themselTes, and not when tt means the aggregate of them. All 
A, is a Tery difibrent notion from Each A. What Is true of A only ua a 
whole, forms no element of a judgment concerning its parts — even con- 
cerning all its parts. Sir W. Hmoiltun thlnka that the relation of quantity 
la extension which the ci ass A Ijcara to the class B, ia always pTCScnt la 
mythoughtswhen I predicate Bof A. This relation of quantity, boweTfir, 
does not helong to individual As, but speclfil^a1ty and solely to A as a 
whole, and as a whole I am nut thinking of It. When I am predicating B 
of all As severally, I am not adverting to any property or relation which 
■belongs to A as their aggregalo. Accordinsly we do not say, all ox 
nuninates, bnt all oxen ruminate. The distinction is of little Importance 
when A is only coextensive Tdtb part of B ; for if A altogether Is bnt apart, 
still more must this be true ofany particular A, and it ia Indillferent whether 
we say all A is some B, or Each of the Aa is some B. But It Is quite an- 
other matter when the assertion Is that all A Is ail B. This, If tme at all, la 
true onlt/ of A considered as a whole ; and expresses a relation betweon 
the two classes as totals, nut between either of tiicm and its parts. Now, 
toafllrra that when wo Jndge every A to lio a B, we always, and necessarily, 
wcogniio in thought a fact which Is not tme of every, or even of any A, 
bnt only of tlie nggregaie eompoaed of all As, seems tc me as baseless a 
fiincy OS ever Implanted ItHlf in the Intellect of an eminent tbloker. 
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only be converted in tiie form " Some Ba are As," I ap- 
prehend thut this strikes Iiim as a new idea ; and tliat the 
truth of the statement is not quite obvious to him, until 
verified by a particular example, in which be already 
knows that the simple converse would be felae, such as. 
All men are animals, therefore all animals ore men. So 
for is it from being true that the proposition, All As aie 
Bs, is spontaneously quantified in thought as Ah A is 
eome B. 

The pretension, therefore, of the doctrine of a Quaa- 
tified Predicate, to be a more correct representation and 
analysia of tlie reasoning process than the common doc- 
trine of the Syllogism, I hold to be psycbolon^cally false. 
And this is fatal to the doctrine, if we admit Sir W. 
Hamilton's theory that Logic is the science of the laws 
according to which we must tliink in order that our 
thought may be valid. But according to the very dif- 
ferent view I myself take of Formal Logic, this doctrine 
might still be a valuable addition to it ; since, in my 
view, the Syllogistic theory altogether is not an analysis 
\\ of the reasoning process, but only furnishes a test of 
i^V the validity of reasonings by supplying forms of expression 
1 \ into which all reasonings may be translated if valid, and 
wliicb, if they are invalid, will detect the hidden flaw. In 
tliis point of view it might well be, that a form which 
always exhibited the quantity of the predicate might be 
an improvement on the common form. And I am not 
disposed to deny that for occasional use, and for purposes 
of illustration, it is so. The exposition of the theory 
of the syllogism is made clearer, by pointing out that 
AH As are B only implies that all A is some B, while 
No As are B excludes A from the whole of B. This, in 
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fact, ia tauglit to all who learn logic in the common way, 
by what is called the doctrine of Suppositio ; or (in the 
many books which leave this doctrine out) by the theory 
of Conversion, and the syllogistic rules against Undis- 
tributed Middle, and against proceeding a non distributo 
ad distrihutmn. There ia no harm, and some little good,; 
in giving to these essential doctrines the more explicit; 
etpreaaion demanded for them by Sir.W. Hamilton.. 
But to obtain any advantage from it, we muat be con- 
tent with quantifying such propositions as, in their un- 
qnantified form, are really asserted and used. To foist 
in any others, overlays and confuses, instead of illumi- 
nating, the theory. " All A ia some B " is admissible, 
because it is the quantification really implied in All Aa 
are B ; but " All A is all E " is inadmissible, because it 
is not the equivalent of any single proposition capable of 
being asserted inanunquantifiedform. Aa all reasoning, 
except in the process of teaching Logic, will always be 
carried on in the forma which men use in real life ; and 
aa the only purpose of providing other forms, is to sup- 
ply a teat for those which arc really naed ; it ia essential 
that the forma provided should be forms into which the 
propositions expressed in common language can be trans- 
lated — that every proposition in logical form, should be 
the exact equivalent of some proposition in the common 
form. Now, there ia no proposition capable of being 
expressed in the ordinary form, which is equivalent to 
the proposition, All A ia all B. That form of expres- 
sion combines the import of two propositions in common 
language, expressive of two separate judgments. All As 
are Bs, and all Bs are As. 

If this had not been denied, I should have deemed it 
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too obvious to require either proof or illustration. 
Sir W. Hamilton does denj it, and therefore eoiq 
enforcement of it is indiapenaablc. When we make ii 
asaertiou in the cramped and unnatural form. All man ■ 
all rational, can anything seem more evident than that t| 
cover the whole ground occupied by this statement, tw 
judgment-a are required ; namely, first, that every mat 
has the attribute reason ; and secondly, that nothiu 
which is not man has that attribute, or (which b t 
same thing) that every rational creature has the a 
butea of man? How ia it possible to make only ( 
judgment, out of an assertion divisible into two pai 
one of which may be unknown and the other knownjl 
one unthought of and the other thought of, one false a 
the other true ? • 

Unless Sir W. Hamilton was prepared to mainta 
that whenever the universal converse of a nnivei 
a£Grmative proposition would be true, we cannot lauM 
the one without knowing the other, it is in vain for 1 
to contend that a form which asserts both of them a 
once is only one proposition. If in judging that " 
equilateral triangles are equiangular," wc judge that r 

■ Tlie only answer I can imagine to this I9, that having the ti 
Man unil Sacional, and being engaged in actually comparing them wllH 
each other, we mint poccelvennd jndge whether the one is merely a partfliT 
the other, ar n whole coinciding with it. Bnt Ihis dnswer It 
petent to Sir W.naniilton, or any other Conceptualist, to make. Anadvfl. 
Bary of Sir W. Hamilton might make it. I have myeair eald, and hKM 
oSerei as a rtductio ad abturdtan of his analysis of Reaeonln 
httfo two concepts and compare ihom, wo conaot but perceive any re 
ofwholoandpart which exlBtshctween them. Sir W. Hamilton, howBTl 
feprccladcd from making this reply ; for all Boasoning, even to the longe 
yroccsa In Mathematics, conelstB, according lt> him, In discovering thia re~ 
lion of whole and part by elrcnitous means, when direct comparison d< 
not disclose it. From bis point of view, therefore, the argument is 1 
tenable ; and trom. mine it has no pertinence, since I do not admit tt 
Beuonlng is a comparison of Concepts at all. 
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equilateral triangles ore all equiangular, in what con- 
dition of judgment ia the mind of the tjTO to whom it 
has just been proved that all equilateral triangles are 

equiangular, but who does not yet know the proof of the 
converse proposition that all equiangular triangles are 
equilateral ? If " All equilateral triangles are all equi- 
angular " is only one judgment, what is the proposition 
that all equilateral triangles are equiangular ? Is it half 
a. judgment ? " 

• Sir W. HamUton roch tlie length of nsserHng (Appendix to Lcctores, 
It. 292, el aeqg.) thai to a piTSon who knows all trilaloral fignrcs (0 bO 
trtangnlar, the propoEition " nil triangles arc trilateral " ntnat, If cxproGECd 
as nnderstood, be written "all triangles are all trilateral;" B9 if erery 
propoeition which I afflna respecting a sutiject, mnst Incladc ell I know 
aboat It. 

That ihe proposition All A l8 Bis not a alngla jndgmont.bnt compounded 
of two, has ali'eady been creed against Sir 'W.Uamlltunty Mr. Dc Morgan, 
and we are in poGsessioa of Sir W. Hainlllon's answer (Discussions, Ap- 
pendix ii. pp. 687, 688). Unhappily Mr. De Morgan (by an ororsiglit not 
neuat ivith that able thinker) gave Sir W. Hamilton an apparent triumph, 
bj mistaking the two judgments which the pretended sinfcle proposition is 
composed of. He appears to have eald, that the proposition " All Xa are 
all Yb," is compounded of the propositions, " All Xs are some Ys," and 
" Some Xs are all Ys." Sir W. Hamilton replies, that these two proposU 
tions are (in his own peculiar language) incom possible, inasmuch as we 
cannot think X both as some Y, that is, a port of Y, and as the whole. The 
argument is little betterthon a quibble, because other people do not (though 
Sir W. Hamilton docs) mean by some, lome only ; they mean tome at lea»t ; 
and if the first of Mr. De Morgan's two proposiliona identities X with only 
Bomo of y, the second superadds the remainder. Bnt in reality the two 
judgments which go to the compoaitjon of " All A is all B," arc not judg- 
ments with quantified predicatca at oil. They are, All A ia B, and all B is 
A. The one ascrtbea the attribnles of B to every A, tbe other the attri- 
butes of A to every B. Judgments more dlatinct and independent of one 
another do not exist. 

According to Sir W.Hamilton(Appendls to Lectures, It. 259) "ordinnry 
language qnantifles the Predicate as often aa this determlnalion becomes of 
the smallest import." And he cites such instances aa " Virtue la the only 
nobihiy ; " " Of animals man alone is rational," and the like. The truth 
Is, that ordinaiy language qnautiflei the predicate In the rare cases in whlcti 
It la qnautlflGd. in thoaght, and In no others. And even then the quantified 
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This 13 not the only case m which Sir W. IlaimltoQ 
insists upon wrapping up two difFtreut assertions in one 
form of words, and dcnuinds that they shall be con- 
sidered one assertion. lie atrcnuously contends that 
the form "Some A is B," or (in its quantiiied form) 
"Some A is eome B," ought in logical propriety to be 
used iind understood in the sense of " some and eome 
o?ili/." " No shadow of justification is shown for thua 
deviating from the practice of all writers on logic, and 
of all who fliink and speak with any approach to pre- 
cision, and adopting into logic a mere sous-entendu of 
common conversation in its most unprecise form. If I 
eay to any one, " I saw some of your children to-day," 
he might be justified in inferring that I did not see them 
all, not because the words mean it, but because, if I bad 
seen them all, it is most likely that I should have s^d 
BQ : though even this cannot be presumed unless it is 
presupposed that I must have known whether the chil- 
dren I saw were all or not. But to carry this colloquial 
mode of interpreting a statement into Logic, is some- 
thing novel. If Some A is B is to be understood of 
some onli/, it is a double judgment, compounded of the 
propositions. Some As arc Ba, and some As are not Bs. 
If quantified in onr author's manner, the propositions 
would run thus : Some A is some B, and eome (other) 

propoBition la an aht>reTiatiyl eipreasion of tmi jadgmenls. The Qemian 
lugidan Schciblcr, (o whum our anihoc n:fe™ in a foot-note (IWil. p. 261), 
could havo icl liim riglit hero, 

PrDpasltians In Extcnelon Iiavo ahsoliitrly no meaning bat what they 
(lerlTo Irora Comprcbenslon. Tbe Logic of ihc quentiflcd predicate takes 
tbe ComprcbmBloD oat of them, and leaves them r capvl moiiimm, 

• See, among mimy other plaees, Disensskins, Appendix U. pp. 600, 601, 
trhere bo Baja, "Everj quantity ia neceasarlly eitber ail, or none, onoma; 
of these the third ia formally eiebitia of the of- ir two." 
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A ia not any B. If two Btatements, one of wbicli affirms 
and tlie other denies a different predicate of a different 
subject, are not two distinct judgments, it is impossible 
to say what are so. One of tbe great uses of discipline 
in Forma! Logic, is to make us aware wlien something 
wbich claims to be a single proposition, really consista 
of several, which, not being necessarily involved one in 
another, require to be separated, and considered each hjl 
itself, before we admit the compound assertion. Thiaf 
separation may be called, with reason, stating explicitly 
in words what is implicitly in thought. But it ia a 
new postulate of Logic to state jniplicitly in words what 
is explicitly in thought, and I <Io not think that Logie 
is at all enriched by the acquisition. 

With these compound propositions falls the whole 
pretension of the quantified mode of expression to yield 
legitimate inferences which are not recognized by the old 
Logic. Whatever can be proved from "All A is all B," 
Can be proved in the old form from one or both of its ele- 
ments, All As are Bs, and all Bs are As. Whatever can 
be proved from " Some, and only some, A is some (o? 
all) B," can be proved in the old form from ita elements, 
Some As are Bs, Some As are not Bs, and (in the case 
last mentioned) All Bs are As. If we choose to alter 
the forma of all oar propositions, the forms of our syllo- 
gisms naturally require alteration too ; and there may be 
a greater number of forms in which quantified conclusions 
can be drawn from quantified premises, than in which 
unquantified conclusions can be drawn from unqnantified 
premises. But there is not a single instance, nor is it 
possible in the nature of things that there should be an 
instance, in which a conclusion that is provable from 
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quantified premieee, could not be proved from the aame 
premises imquantified, if wc set forth all those which are 
really involved. If there could be such an instance, the 
quantified Syllogism would be n real addition to the 
theory of Logic ; if not, not. 

As I have already once remarked, it doea not follow, 
because the quantified Syllogism is not a true espresBion 
of what is in thought, that writing the predicate with a 
quantification may not be a real help to the art of Logic. 
Though not a correct analysis of the reasoning process, 
it may, in some cases, enable us more readily to see 
whether the conclusion really follows from the premises. 
But without rejecting it as an available help for this pur- 
pose, I must observe that its use in tliis capacity appeara 
to me extremely limited : for two reasons. First ; the 
problem ia, to teat the validity of a reasoning as expressed 
in the language in wliicli men ordinarily reason, We do 
this by taking the propoaitions aa they are, and measur- 
ing the extent of the aseertions made in the two premises 
and in the conclusion respectively, so as to ascertain 
whether the former are broad enough to cover and include 
the latter. This it requu'ca some practice to do, but the 
- task is not avoided by quantifying the predicate : on the 
contrary, it must have been actually performed before the 
predicate can be correctly quantified ; so that by quanti- 
fying it in expression, no trouble is saved. My second 
reason is, that after the predicate has been quantified, it 
is often equally or more difficult to follow the consecution 
of the thought through the symbols, than as expressed 
in ordinary language. Take one of the common cases 
of invalid inference, a syllogism in the first figure with 
the major premise particular, such as this : 
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Some Ma are Pa 

All Ss are Me 

Tbereforc aU Ss are Ps ; 
the inference fails, because the ila which are identified 
with Ss may not be the same Ma which are Ps, but other 
Mb. Let us now quantify the predicates thus : 

Some Ms are some Pa 

All Ss are aome Ma 

Therefore all Sa are some Ps : 
is the invalidity of tlie inference at all clearer? Does it 
require leas exertion of thought to perceive that " some -> 
Ma" may not mean the aame some in both premises, 
than it did to recognize the equivalent truth as to M in 
the minor, and " aome M " in the major premise ? On 
the contrary, the quantified form is the more plausibly 
misleading of the two, since the middle term, though 
really ambiguoua, is, in that form, verbally the same, 
which in the unquantified form it ia not. 

The general reault of these considerations ia, that the 
utihty of the new forms is by no means such aa to com- 
pensate for the great additional comphcation which they 
introduce into the syllogistic theory; a comphcation 
which would make it at the same time difficult to learn 
or remember, and intolerably tii-esome both in the learn- 
ing and in the using. The sole purpose of any syllo- , 
gistic forms is to afford an available test for the process ■ 
of drawing inferences in the common language of life, 
from premises In the same common language ; and the 
ordinary forms of Syllogism effect this purpose com- 
pletely. The new forms do not, in any appreciable 
degree, facilitate the process, while they are chargeable, 
in a far greater degree than the common forms, with 
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direrting the mind from the true meaouig of proposltioiu 
(the aacription of attributes to objects considered severe 
ally) , aud concentrating it upon the highly artificial, and 
generally unimportant, consideration of tlie relation of 
extent between classes of objects, considered not sever- 
ally, but as collective wholes. The new forms have thus 
no practical advantage which can countervail the objec- 
tion of their entire jwychological irrelevancy; and the 
invention and acquisitiou of tbem have little value, 
except as one among many other feats of mental gym- 
nastic, by which students of the science may exercise and 
invigorate their faculties. They should, in short, be 
dealt with as Sir W. Hamilton deals wich Mr. De Mor- 
gan's forms of "numerically definite" Syllogism, viz., 
"taken into account by Logic as authentic forms, but 
then relegated as of little use in practice, and cumbering 
the science with a superfluous mass of words." • 

• Appendix ta Lectures, iv. ZoS. 
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OP SOME MINOR PECULIARITIES OF DOCTRINE IN BIB 
WILLIAM HAMILTON'S VIEW OF FORMAL LOGIC. 



The two theories examined in the preceding chflpter 
arc the only important noi^elties which Sir W. Hamilton 
haa introduced into the Science or Art of Logic. But 
he has here and there departed from the common doctrine, 
of logicians on subordinate j)ointH. Some of these devia- 
tions deserve notice from their connection with eome | 
principal part of our author's doctrine, others chieflj aa , 
tlurowing light on the character of his mind. The one | 
to which I shall first advert is of the former class. 

I. Almost all writers on the Syllogistic Logic have | 
directed attention to the fact, that though we cannot, 
while observing the forma of Logic, draw a false con- 
clusion from true premises, we may draw a true one 
from false premises : in other vrords, the falsity of the 
premises does not prove the falsity of the conclusion ; nor 
does tlie truth of the conclusion prove the truth of the 
premises. The warning ia needed ; for it is by no means 
unusual to mistate a refutation of the reasons from which 
a doctrine haa been deduced, for a disproof of the doo- . 
trine itself; and there is no error of thought more com- 
mon than the acceptance of premises because they lead i 
to a conclusion already aascnted to as true. Not only ia 
tliis caution useful, but it is relevant to Logic, even in I 
the restricted point of view of Formal Logic. Whea J 
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it is aflSrmed that Pormal Iiogic has nothtDg to da| 
with Material Trutt, ail that ouglit to be meant, i 
that in Logic we are not to consider whether the coo-J 
elusion supposed to be proved is true in fact. But y 
are to consider whether it is true conditionally, true m 
the premises are true : that question is the specific hue 
ness of Formal Logic : if Formal Logic does not t 
U8 that, there is nothing for it to teach. The theorei 
that in a valid Syllogism the falsity of the premises d 
not prove the falsity of the conclusion, is as germane ^ 
Logic as that the truth of the premises proves the t 
of tlie conclusion. We have therefore reason to be e 
prised at finding Sir W. Hamilton delivering himself a 
follows : * — 

"Logic does not warrant the truth of its premise 
except in BO far as these may be the formal conclusioi 
of anterior reasonings j it only warrants (on the hjg 
potheais that the premises are truly assumed) the tru 
of the inference. In this view the conclusion may, i 
a separate proposition, be true ; but if this truth be n 
a necessary consequence from the premises, it is a £ 
conclusion, that is, in fact, no conclusion at all. NoM 
on this point there is a doctrine prevalent among log^ 
cians, which is not only erroneous, but if admitted, 
subversive of the distinction of Logic as a purely formal 
ecience. The doctrine in question is in its result this, — 
that if the conclusion of a syllogism be true, the prem- 
ises may be either true or false, but that if the conclusion 
be false, one or both of its premises must be false : in 
other words, that it is possible to infer true from false, 
but not false from true. As an example of this I have 
given the follovfing syllogism : — 

• Loctiirca, iii, 450, 131. 
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Aristotle is a Roman ; 

A lioman is a European ; 

Therefore, Aristotle ia a European. 
The inference, in so far as expressed, ia true ; but I would 
remark, tliat the whole inference which the premises 
necessitate, and which the conclusion, therefore, virtually 
contains, is not true, — is false. For the premises of 
the preceding ayllogiam gave not only the conclusion, 
Aristoile is a Euroiiean, but also the conclusion, Aris- 
totle is not a Greek; for it not merely follows from the 
Jiremises, that Aristotle is conceived under the universal 
notion of which the concept Roman forma a particular 
sphere, but likewise that he is eonceived aa excluded 
from all the other particular spheres which are contained 
imder that universal notion. The consideration of the 
truth of the premise, Aristotle ts a Roman, is, how- 
ever, more properly to be regarded as extralogical ; but 
if 80, then the consideration of the conclusion, A-nstotle 
is a European, on any other view than as a mere formal 
inference from certain hypothetical antecedents, is like- 
wise extralogical. Logic ia only concerned with the 
formal truth, — the technical validity, — of its ayllogisms, 
and anything beyond the legitimacy of the consequence 
it draws from certain hypothetical antecedents, it does 
not profess to vindicate. Logical truth and falsehood 
are thus contained in the correctness and incorrectneaa 
of logical inference ; and it was, therefore, witli no im- 
propriety tliat we made a true or correct, and a false or 
incorrect, ayllogiam convertible expressions." 

The statement that a true proposition may be cor- 
rectly inferred from false premises, or in other words, 
that a true opinion may be supported by false reasons, 
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U oDe of wliicli we could hardly have expected to fiod 
the truth disputed, whatever might be eaid of the con- 
nection of Logic with it. So unlooked-for a paradox 
required to be defended by the strongest arguments : 
who, then, would ex[>ect such shabby, not arguments, 
but hints of arguments, as the author presents us with? 
He stops short in the middle of the first, as if afraid that 
it would break down if relied upon, and liurries to the 
second, which is still more incapable of bearing weight. 
" The consideration of the conclusion, Aristotle i« a Euro- 
pean, in any other view tlian as a mere formal inference 
from certain hypothetical antecedents, is extralogical." 
Nobody proposes to consider it as anything but a formal 
inference from certain hypothetical antecedents. The 
gist of the whole question is that it is such an inference, 
and consequently that a pn>position really true, may be 
a formal inference from premises wholly or partially 
false : in other words, the falsity of the conclusion doea 
not follow from the falsity of the premises. It is as 
much the business of the theory of "formal inference" 
to show what conclubions are not formally lo^timate, aa 
whtit are. It is not the business of Formal Logic to 
determine what is actually true, but it is, to tell what 
does or does not follow from what. In the first iiu- 
finished part of his argument, Sir W. Hamilton makes a 
faint attempt to show that t)ic conclusion, Aristotle is a 
European, is not true. He admits it to be true aa faraa 
expressed, but says that it virtually contains something 
wliich ia false, namely, that Aristotle is not a Greek. 
By what analysia ean he find this in the proposition, 
Aristotle is a European? He does not pretend that it 
is in the proposition considered in itself, but only in the 
proposition as infciTcd from "Aristotle ia a lioman." 
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But it is a strange doctrine that a proposition is true or ( 
fidse not according to what it asserts, but according to j 
the mode in which the belief of it lias been arrived at. I 
It is a very irrational mode of speaking to say that a 
proposition, besides its obvious meaning, contains a mean- 
ing which the words do not convey, which in the mouths 
of other people it does not bear, but which is so essential 
a part of it as by its falsity to make the proposition false 
which otherwise would be true. Suppose that the register 
of a man's birth having been destroyed, someone, to whom 
the date is of importance, proves it by a false entry in 
the parish books : would that make the man not to have 
been bom on the day he was bom on ? But let us con- 
cede this point, however tmreasonable, and admit that the 
proposition Aristotle is a European, when inferred from 
the premise that he is a lioman, includes that premise aa 
part of its own meaning. Does it therefore contain an 
implication that he is not a Greek? Suppose that I have 
never heard of Greeks ; or that, having heard of them, 
I suppose a Greek to be a kind of Roman, or a Roman 
a kind of Greek, Will this ignorance or misapprehen- 
sion on my part prevent me from concluding, that if a 
Roman is a European and Aristotle a Roman, Aristotle 
must be a European ; or will it make the inference ille- 
gitimate, or the conclusion false? One sentence in our 
quotation from Sir W. Hamilton ia a singular illustration 
of the length ho wUl go to support a favorite thesis. 
"The premises," hesays, "of the syllogism gave not only 
the conclusion, Aristotle is a European, but also the con- 
clusion, Aristotle ia not a Greek." Let us try : — 

Aristotle is a Roman ; 

A Roman is a European ; 

Therefore, Aristotle is not a Greek, 
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TIlis is Formal Logic. Thia is the plulosopLer who ia 
BO rigidly bent upon excluding from Logic all considera- 
tion of what is true or false vi materitB. What Bhitdow 
of connection is there, unless it be vi materia, between 
this conclusion and those premises? Nothing can ex- 
plain this aberration in a thinker of Sir W. Hamilton's 
acuteness, except his dogged determination in no shape 
to recognize belief as an element of judgment, or truth 
as in any way concerned in Pure Logic- 
Sir W. Hamilton haa a salvo for all this, though it is 
one which would not occur to everybody. According to 
' him there are two kinds of truth, or rather the word 
truth has two meanings, so that it is possible for a prop- 
, osition to be true although it ia false. There is Formal 
Truth, and Real Truth." Real Truth is "the harmony 
between a thought and its matter." Formal Truth is of 
two kinds, Logical, and Mathematical. Logical Truth 
is "the harmony or agreement of our thoughts with 
themselves as thoughts, in other words, the correspond- 
ence of thought with the universal laws of thinking." 
And Mathematical Truth is some other harmony of 
thought, in which truth of fact is equally (hspensed 
with. In anotlier place, he aaysf that if the consequent 
is correctly "evolved out of" tlie antecedent, the con- 
clusion out of the premises, this is " Logical or Formal 
or Subjective truth : and an inference may be sub- 
jectively or formally true, which is objectively or really 
false." To support his denial of the common doctrine, 
he has to alter the meaning of words, and make false in 
the new meaning what cannot be denied to be true in the 
old. But I object in toto to such an abuse of terms as 
• tectares, iv. 64-68. f I&id. ii. 343. 
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B.fflnnin g a false proposition to be true, because it is in 
Buch a relation to another falae proposition, that if that 
false proposition had been true it would have been true 
likewise. There is no fitness iu the word tnith, to ex- 
press this mere relation of consecution between falsa 
propositions. No qualification by adjectives, whether 
"logical," or "formal," or " subjective," will make this 
assertion anything but a solecism in language, claiming 
to be the correction of a philosophical doctrine. 
■ The whole theory of the difference between Formal 
and Keal truth is treated as it deserves, in a passage ^m 
one of Sir W. Hamilton's favorite authorities, Esser, 
which he quotes, and, strange to say, quotes with appro- 
bation. 

"One party of philosophers," says Esser,* "defining 
truth in general, the absolute harmony of our thoughts 
and cognitions, — divide truth into a formal or logical, 
and ipto a material or metaphysical, according as that 
harmony is in consonance with the laws of formal 
thought, or, over and above, with the laws of real 
knowledge. The criterion of formal truth they place in 
the principles of Contradiction and of SufBcient Reason, 
enouncing that what is non-contradictory and consequent 
is formally true. This criterion, which is positive and 
immediate of formal truth (inasmuch as what is non- 
contradictory and consequent can always be thought as 
possible) , they style a negative and mediate criterion of 
material truth : as what is aelf-eontradictory and logically 
inconsequent is in reality impossible ; at the same time, 
what is not self-contradietory and not logically inconse- 
quent, is not, however, to be regarded as having an actual 
• Lectures, iu. 106, 107. 
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existence. But here the foundation is trenclieroaa ; the 
notion of truth ia false. When we speak of truth, we 
arc not satisfied with knowing that a thought harmonizea 
with a certain system of thoughts and cognitions ; but, 
over and above, we require to be assured that what we 
think is real, and is as we think it to be. Are we satis- 
fied on this point, we then regard our thoughts as true ; 
whereas, if we are not satisfied of this, we deem them 
false, how well soever they may quadrate with any 
theory or system. It is not, therefore, in any absolute 
harmony of mere thought, that truth consists, but solely 
in the correspondence of our thoughts with their objects. 
The distinction of formal and material truth is thus not 
only unsound in itself, but opposed to the notion of truth 
universally held, and embodied in all languages. But 
if this distinction be inept, the title of Logic, as a posi- 
tive standard of truth, must be denied ; it can only be a 
negative criterion, being conversant with thoughts and 
not with things, with the possibility and not with the 
actuality of existence," 

After all the experience we have liad of the fiicility 
with whicli Sir \Y. Hamilton forgets in one part of his 
speculations what he has thought in another, it remains 
scarcely credible that he indorses, in his third volume, 
this emphatic protest against the distinction which he 
draws, and the opinion which he maintains, in his second 
and fourth. "Two opposite doctrines," he says,* "have 
sprung up, which, on opposite sides, have overlooked 
the true relations of Logic ; " and one of these ia the 
doctrine (the " inaccuracy " our author styles it) which 
£sser, in this passage, protests against. And he there- 
* Lectures, iii. 106. 
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upon quotes Eaaer's condemnation of hia (Sir W. Ham' 
ilton's) own doctrine. Tmly, if arguments ad hominetn 
were sufficient, a controversialiat who undeitakes to 
refiite Sir W. Hamilton would have an easy taak. 

H. I have already noticed one unacknowledged de-j 
parture by our author from the usage of Logicians aa; 
regards the aense of the word Disjunctive; confining' 
Disjunctive judgments to those in which all the altema^ 
tive propositions have the same subject : A is either B 
or C, or D. This Umitation excludes two other forms 
of the assertion of an alternative : that in which the prop- 
ositions have different subjects hut the same predicate, 
"Either A, or B, or C, is D ; " and that in which they 
have different subjects and different predicates, " Either 
A is B, or is D." The former ia exemplified in Bueh 
judgments as these. Either liroivn or Smith did this act ; 
Either John or Thomas is dead. The latter in auch as 
these: Either tlie witness has told a falsehood, or the 
prisoner has committed a murder j Either Macbeth has 
killed all Slacduff's children, or Macduff has children 
wlio were not there present. While arbitrarily excluding 
both these kinds of assertion from the class and denomi- 
nation in which they had always been placed, our author 
does not assign to them any other ; so that the effect is 
not a mere innovation in language, but a hiatus in his 
logical system ; these two kinds of judgment having no ' 
place, name, or recognition in it. I have now to point 
out a second deviation from the received doctrine of 
logicians in connection with the same subject. In respect 
tothe class of judgments to which he restricts the name 
of Disjunctive, those in which two or more predicates 
are disjunctively alBrmed of the same subject, he takes 
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for granted throngh the whole of his exposition," Hat 



viben ^ 



i either B < 



imply that it 



L we say, 

cannot be both : that we may as legitimately argue, A 
ie either B or C, but it is B, therefore it is not C, aa we 
may argue, A is either B or C, but it is not B, there- 
fore it is C. This is what enables him to affirm, as he 
does, that the principle of Diajimctiye Judgments is the 
Law of Excluded Middle. The predicates are supposed 
to b^ either explicitly or implicitly contradictory, so that 
one or other of them must be true of the subject, but 
both of them oannot. I conceive this to be both an 
incompleteness in his theory, and a positive error in fact. 
An incompleteness, because we may judge, and legiti- 
mately judge, that a thing is either this or that, though 
aware that it may possibly be both. Sir W. Hamilton is 
BO severe on the ordinary Logic for omitting, as he thinks, 
some valid forma of thought, that it was pecuharly 
incumbent on him not to commit a similar oversight in 
his own exposition of the science. But Sir W. Harail- 
ton does not merely leave unrecognized those disjunctive 
judgments in which the alternative predicates are mutually 
compatible ; he assumes that the disjunctive form of 
assertion denies their compatibility, which it assuredly 
does not. If wc assert that a man who has acted in 
some particular way, must be either a knave or a fool, 
we by no means assert, or intend to assert, that he cannot 
be both. Very important consequences may sometimes 
be drawn from our knowledge that one or other of two 
perfectly compatible suppositions must be true. Suppose 
such an argument as this. To make an entirely unselfish 
use of despotic power a man must be either a saint or a 
• Lectures, iii. 326, et teqq. 
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pLilosopher : but saints and philosopliers are rare ; there- 
fore those are rare, who make an entirely unselfish use 
of despotic power. The conclusion follows from tlie 
premises, and ia of great practical importance. But 
does the disjunctive premise necessarily imply, or must it 
be construed as supposing, that the same person cannot 
be both a saint and a philosopher ! Such a construction 
would be ridiculous.* 

There ia a great quantity of intricate and obscure spec- 
ulation in our author's Lectures and their Appendicea, 
relating to Disjunctive and Hypothetical Propositions. 
But, much as he had thought on the subject, the simple 
idea never seems to have occurred to him, that every 
Disjunctive judgment is compounded of two or jnore 
Hypothetical ones. " Either A is B, or C is D," means. 
If A is not B, C is D ; and if C is not D, A is B. 
This is obvious enough to most people ; but if Sir W. 
Hamilton had thought of it, he probably would have 
denied it : its admission would not have been in keeping 
with the disposition he shows in so many places, to con> 
sider aa one judgment all that it is possible to assert in 
one formula. Again, though he takes much pains to 
determine what is the real import of an Hypothetical 
Judgment, the thought never occurs to him that it is 
a judgment cooceming judgments. If AiaB, C is D, 
means, The judgment C ia D follows aa a consequence 
from the judgment A ia B. Not seeing this, Sir TV". 
Hamilton tacitly adopts the assertion of Kxug, that the 
conversion of an hypothetical syllo^m into a categorical 
" b not always poasible." f 

to this mistake (FrolcgomenB Logica, p. 221). 
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m. The next of Sir W. Hamilton's minor innova-' 
tions in Logic haa refereace to the Sorites. Itia scarcely 
neceBsary to aay, that a Sorites is an argument in the 
form, A is B, B is C, C is D, D is E, therefore A is E : 
an abridged expression for a series of syllogisms, but 
not requiring to be decomposed into them in order to 
make its conclusiveness visible. Sir AT. Hamilton 
accuses all writers on Logic of having overlooked the 
possibility of a Sorites in the Second or Thii-d Figure.* 
By this he does not mean, one in which the ultimate 
Byllogiam, which sums up the argument, is in the second 
or third figure, for this all logicians have admitted. For 
example, to the Sorites given above, there might be 
added the proposition, No F is E; in which case, the 
ultimate syllogism would be, A is E, but no F is E, 
tiierefore A is not an F ; a syllogism in the second 
figure. Or there might be added, at the opposite end of 
the series, A is G ; when the ultimate syllogism would 
be in the third figure; A is E, but A is G, therefore 
Bome G is an E. These are real Sorites, real chain 
arguments, and they (;onclnde in the second and third 
figures ; we may call them, if we please, Sorites in the 
eecond and in the third figure, the truth being that they 
are Sorites in which one of the steps is in the eecond or 
third figure, all the others being in the first. And every 
one who understands the laws of the second and third 
figures (or even the general laws of the Syllogism) can 
see that no more than one step in either of them is ad- 
misciible in a Sorites, and that it must either be the 
first or the last. About this, however, Logiciajis have 
always been agreed. These are not the kinds of Sorites 
• Lecturea, ili. 342. Appendix lo Leclares, i¥. 395. 
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wluch Sir W. Hamilton conteada for. By a Sorites in 
the second or third figure, he ineana one in which all the 
steps are in the second, or all in the third, figure (a thing 
imposaible in a real Sorites), and in which, accordingly, 
instead of a succession of middle terms establisliing a 
connection between the two extremes, there is but one 
middle term altogether. His paradigm in the second 
figure would be, No B is A, No C is A, No D ia A, No 
E is A, All F is A, therefore no B, or C, or D, or E, is 
F.' In the third figure, it would be, A ia B, A is C, A 
is D, A is E, A is F, therefore some B, and C, and D, 
and E, are F. One would have thought that anybody 
who had the smallest notion of the meaning of a Sorites, 
must have seen that either of these is not a Sorites at all. 
It ia not a chain argument. It does not ascend to a 
conclusion by a series of steps, each introducing a new 
prensise. It does not deduce one conclusion from a 
succession of premises, all necessary to its establishment. 
It draws as many different conclusions as there are syllo- 
gisms, each conclusion depending only on the two prem- 
ises of one syllogism. That no B is F, follows from No B 
is A, and All F is A ; not from those premises combined 
with No C ia A, No D is A, No E is A. That some B is 
F, follows from A is B and A is F ; and would be proved, 
though all the other premises of the pretended Sorites 
were rejected. If Sir W. HamUton had found in any 
other writer such a miauae of logical language as he is 
here guilty of, he would have roundly accused him of 
total ignorance of logical writers. Since it cannot be 
imputed to any such cause in himself, I can only ascribe 
it to the passion which appears to have seized him, in the ■ 
later years of his life, for finding more and more new 
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diacoveriea to l»e made in Syllogistic Logic. If he hoi 
transported his ardor for ori^nality into the other de- 
partments of the science, in which there was so great an 
-unexhausted field for discovery, he might have enlarged 
the bounds of philosophy to a much greater extent, than 
I am afraid he will now be found to have done. 

, IV. I next turn to a singular miHapplication of logical 
language, in which Sir W. Hamilton departs from all 
good authorities, and misses one of the most important 
distinctions drawn by the Aristotelian logic. I refer to 
I'hia use of the word Contrary. He confounds contrariety 
I with simple incompatibility. " Opposition of Notions," he 
I Bays,* "is twofold: 1°, Immediate or Contradictory 
\ Opposition, called likewise Mepugnance (li ivTitpmittias 
kyjitttxadai, ifiUfatrii, oppositio immediata sive contra- 
dictoria, repugnancia) ; and 2". Mediate or Contrary 
Opposition (li Efunlui &niiieia$aij iramdiii;, oppositio 
media vel contraria). The former emerges, when one 
concept abolishes (toUit) directly or by simple negation, 
what another establishes, ponit; the latter, when one 
concept docs this not directly or by simple negation, but 
through the affirmation of something else." 

The exemplification and illustration of this f is not 
of our author's devising, but is a citation from Krug, 
who had preceded him in the error. " To apeak now of 
the distinction of Contradictory and Contrary Opposition, 
or of Contradiction and Contrariety ; of these the for- 
mer. Contradiction, ia exemplified in the opposites, — 
yellovi, not yellow; wallciiig, not walking. Here each 
notion ia directly, immediately, and absolutely, repug- 
nant to the other, — they are reciprocal negatives. This 
- Leotorea, iii. 213, Zl*. t Ibiii- PP- 2". 215. 
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Opposition ia, therefore, properly called-that of Contra- 
diction or of Meptignance; and the opposing notiona 
themeelvea are contradictory or repugyiant notiona, in , 
a single word, contradictories. The latter, or Contrar 
ry Opposition, is exemplified in the opposites, yellow, 
blue, red, &c., walking, standing, lying, &c." ■ 

It can hardly have been imagined by Krug or Sir W. 
Hamilton, that this ia the meaning of Contrariety in 
common discourae, or that any one ever speaks of yellow 
or blue as the contrary of red, or even as the opposite of 
it. The very phrase, "the contrary," testifies that a 
thing cannot have more contraries than one. Black is 
regarded as the contrary of white, but no other contra- 
riety ia recognized among colors at all. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, versed as he was in the literature of logic, can 
hardly have fancied that the world of logicians, any more 
than the common world, was on his side. In the lan- 
guage of logicians, aa in that of life, a thing has only 
one contrary — ita extreme opposite ; the thing farthestj 
removed from it in the same class. Black is the contrary 
of white, but neither of them ia the contrary of red. 
Infinitely great is the contrary of infinitely small, but ii 
not the contrary of finite. It is the more strange that 
Kjug and Sir "W. Hamilton should have misunderstood 
or rejected this, as the definition they ignore is the 
foundation of the distinction between Contradictory and 
Contrary Propositions, in the famous Parallelogram of 
Opposition. The contrary proposition to All A is B, ia 
No A is B, its extreme opposite j the assertion moat 
widely difiering from it that can be made ; denying, not ' 
it merely, but a great deal more. Its contradictory is ' 
merely. Some A ia not B. Sir W. Hamilton could not 
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have imagined the distinction between these ; 
propositions to be, that the one denies by simple negi 
tion, the other through the affirmation of somet 
else. 

That the teachers of the Syllogistic Iiogic have ti 
this view, and not Sir W. Hamilton's, of the meaning 
of Contrariety, might be shown by any number of quota- 
tions. I have only looked up the authorities nearest at 
hand. I begin with Aristotle : Th ^-og nWiino* iA^la>v 

SicutijX&ttt t^v iv iia aiijm J't'fi, irayila 6qitfinat* 

Aristotle again : T& yaq iravila, tar nXeiOToy Suiifiqiviuv 

Aristotle iv i5 SemiT^ lij; Oeoioj'iJi^; aqayfiajBlag, aB 
cited by Ammonius Hermiat! : % ^i^' ^i Siatpiqetv avSix^tat 
iiiijioii' rd 3uuplgofta ni-eiov xal tiaiioy, iatt rig, xal ftsylttirj 
Statfoqkf xal iauii;>' Xiyia iyafiliimt* . 

Ammonius himself thereon : 'H tS» irarrlav Statpoqii 
Htfimrj Ja' ^lU/iiv, xot oiSiy S'l'"""' s^ioiiifa aizii; Svrifitrov 

My next extract shall be from a well-known treatise, 
which Sir W. Hamilton particularly recopimended to his 
pupils : Burgersdyk'a Institutiones Logicse. 

" Oppoaitorum species sunt quinque ; Disparata, con- 
traria, relative opposita, privative opposita, et contra^- 
dictoria. 

"Disparata sunt, quorum unum pluribus opponitur, 
eodem modo. Sic homo et equue, album et cieruleum, 
sunt disparata : quia homo iion equo solum, sed etiam 
cani, leoni, cteterisque bestiarum speciebus, et album, 
non solum Cierulco, sed ctiara rubro, viridi, cteterisque 

" Cfitegoria;, cap. G. 
X Ammooil HcrmliE Id Ariatotetls d 
larins, ed. Aldl, pp. 175, 176. 
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Fcoloribus mediia, opponitur eodem modo, hoc est, eodem 
oppositorum genere. . . . 
" Contraria sunt duo abaolute, quae eub eodem genere ' 
plurimum distant." * 
This passage informs us, not only that what Sir W. 
Hamilton terms Contrariea were not ao called by the 
Aristotelian logiciana, but also what they were called. 
They were called Disparates ; a terra employed by Sir 
"W. Hamilton, but in a totally different meaning, f 

The next is from one of the ablest, and, though in a 
comparatively small compass, one of the completest in 
essentials, of all the expositions I have seen of Logic 
from the purely Aristotelian point of view : Manuductio 
ad Logicam, by the Pi^re Du Trieu, of Douai.} 

" Contraria sunt, quas posita sub eodem genere maxime 
a ae invicem distant, eidem suhjecto susceptive vicissim 
insunt, a quo se mutuo expellunt, nisi alterum insit a 
natura ; ut, album, et nigrum. 

"In hac definitioue continentur quatuor COndiUones, 
give leges contrariorum. 

" Prima, ut sint sub eodem genere. . . . 

" Secunda conditio contrariorum est ut sub illo eodem 
genere maxime distent, id eat precise repugnent. . ■ . 
Hinc excluduntur diaparata." 

The next is from Saunderson's Log^cse Artia Compen- 
dium, one of the best known elementary treatises on 
Logic by British authors. § 

" Oppositio Contraria est inter terrainos contraries. 
Sunt autem ea contraria qcse posita eub eodem genere 

* BnrgeTBdicii Inetitatiouea Logics, lib. i. cap. 22 ; Tbeorenia i. 
+ Lectures, iiL 224. J Pars Tertia, cap. iii. art. 1. 

i Pars Prima, cap. IS. 
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maxime inter ee {listant, et vim habent expellendi se 
Ticisaim ex codcm eubjecto Bueceptibili." 

Crackanthorp : " " Contraria eunt Opposita quorum 
UDum alter! aic opponitur ut null! altcri aut leque 
aut magis opponatur. Sic Albedo Nigredini, Ilotniiii 
Brutum, Ga.tionale Itrationali contrarium est. Nam 
nihil est quod leque Albedini oppouitur atque Nigredo, 
et sic in reliquis." On tbe otber hand, " Dlsparata sunt 
Opposita quorum unum uni sic opponitur, ut ulteri vel 
(eque vel magiB opponatur. Sic Liberalitaa et Avaritia 
dieparata sunt. Nam Avaritia niagia opponitur Prodi- 
galitati quam Liberalitati. Sic Albedo et Rubedo dis- 
parata sunt, quia Albedo ^que opponitur Viriditati atque 
Hubedini, et magis Nigredini quam ambobus. Nam plus 
inter se Bcmper distant extrema, quam vel media inter se, 
TCl medium ab alterutro extremo." 

Brerewood : f " Contraria a Dialecticis ita definiri 
Solent : Sunt Opposita quie sub eodem genere posita 
maxime a se invicem distant, et eodem subjecto suscep- 
tibili vicissim iusunt, a quo se mutuo expellunt, nisi 
aiterum inslt a natura. . . . Sed quoniam hiec definitio 
(quamvis sit pnecipue in Dialecticorum scholia autbori- 
tans) laborat ct tiedio, ct summa difficultate, placet ex 
Ari8totelefaciliorema<lducere,etbreviorem: " Contraria 
sunt qucE sub eodem genere posita, tnuxime distant," 

Samuel Smith : { " Contraria sunt qus aub eodem 
genere posita, maxime a se invicem distant, et eidem 
flusceptibili vicissim insunt, a quo se mutuo expcllunt, 
nisi aiterum eorum insit a natura. Ad Contraria igitiu 

• Loglcfl, cap. 20. 

t Trsclatas Quidam Logici de Pncdicabilibus et Pncdicamentlfl, ^acto- 
tDB Dcclmns, do Pont-Priediciimcnds, Sect. 6 et 6, 

X Aditua lid Lugicom (Oxoniu;, 1656), lil). i. cap. 14. 
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l(ria requiruntur : primo ut sint sub eodem genere, scili- 
cet Quiilitatis : nam aolarum qualitatum est contrarietaa ; 
secnndo, ut maxime a se invicem distent in natura posi- 
tiva, id est, ut ambo extrema sint positiva." 

Wallis ; ■ " Contraria definiri solent, qax sub eodem 
genere maxime distint. Ut calidum et frigidum, album 
et nigrum : qux contrariffi qualitatis dici soIent." 

Even Aldrich, right for once, may be added to the list 
of Oxford authoritiea, -f "Contraria sub eodem genere 
maxdme distant. Noa maxime distant omnium; magis 
enim distant qute nee idem genua summnm liabent, magis 
Contradictoria : sed maxime eorum quse in genere con- 
Teniunt." 

Keckermann f does not employ this, but another defi- 
nition of Contraries ; not, however, Sir W. Hamilton's ; - 
and all hie examples of Contraries are taken &om Ex- 
treme Opposites. 

Casparua BarthoHnus : § " Contraria sunt, quaj aub 
eodem genere maxime distant, eidenique subjecto aus- 
ceptibili a quo se mutuo expellunt, vicissim insunt, nisi 
alteram insit a natura." 

Du Ilamel : I| " Oppositio contraria est inter duo ex^ 
trema positiva, quse sub eodem genere posita maxime 
distant, et ab eodem subjecto sese expellunt," 

Grammatica Rationis, sive Institutiones Logica3:ir 
" Contraria adversa sunt accidentia, posita sub eodem 

* iBStitutio LoglciE, lib. <. cap. 16. 

t Artis Logicie Compendium, QufFStloniim Logicarum DDtermiiiatiO, 
qnicst 19. 

X 6f sterna LogluE. 

{ Enchiridion Loglcfc 

i FhilosupblaTetna et 
l70O),p. 197. 

H OKonii, 1673. 
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genere, qua maxime distant, et se mutuo pelluat t 
eodem subjecto in quo vicissim insunt." 

Familiar as Sir W. Hamilton was with the who] 
series of writers on Logic, he cannot have OverlooJa 
and can hardly have forgotten, such passages as thta 
I have not had the fortune to meet witli a single passage, 
from a. single Aristotelian writer, who can be cited in 
his support. I presume, therefore, that he intentionally 
made (or adopted from Krug) a change in the meaning 
of a scientific term, the inverse of that which it is the 
proper office and common tendency of science to make. 
Instead of giving a more determinate signification to a 
name vaguely used, by binding it down to exprcsa a 
precise specific distinction, he laid hold of a name which 
already denoted a definite species, and apphcd it to the 
entire genua, which stood in no need of a name ; leaving 
the particular species unnamed. But if he knowingly 
took this very unscientific liberty with a scientific term, 
diverting it from both its scientific and its popular mean- 
ing, — leaving the scientific vocabulary, never too rich, 
with one expression the fewer, and an impoi-tant scien- 
tific distinction without a name, — he at least should not 
have done so without informing the reader. He should 
not have led the unsuspecting learner to beUeve that this 
was the received use of the term. Gcmark, too, that he 
embezzles not only the English word, but its Greek and 
Latin equivalents, exactly as if he agreed with the writera 
of the Greek and Latin treatises, and was only explaining 
their meaning. 

V. One of the charges brought by Sir W. Hamilton 
against the common mode of stating the doctrine of 
the Syllogism, is that it does not obviate the objectiou 
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often ma&e to the ayllogism of being a petilio principii, 
grounded on the admitted truth, that it can assert noth- , 
ing in the conclusion which has not already been as- 
eerted in the premises. This objection, our autlior 
Bays,* "stands hitherto unrefuted, if not unrefutable." 
But he entertains the odd idea, that it can be got rid of 
by merely writing the propositions in a different order, 
putting the conclusion first. One might almost ima^ 
gine that a, little irony had been intended here. Putting 
the conclusion first, certainly makes it impossible any 
longer to say that the syllogism aseerta in the conclusion 
what has already been asserted in the premises ; and if 
any one is of opinion that the logical relation between 
premises and a conclusion depends on the order in which 
they are pronounced, such an objector, I must allow, is 
from this time sUenced. But our author cau have medi- 
tated very little on the meaning of the objection of petUio 
principii against the Syllogism, when he thought that 
such a device as this would remove it. The difficulty, 
which that objection expresses, lies in a region far below 
the depth to which such logic reaches ; and he was quite 
right in regarding the objection as unrefuted. Nor is its 
refutation, I conceive, possible, on any theory but that 
which considers the Syllogism not as a process of Infer- 
ence, but as the mere interpretation of the record of a 
previous process ; the major premise as simply a formula 
for mating particular inferences ; and the conclusions of 
ratiocination as not inferences from the formula, but 
inferences drawn according to the formula. This theory, 
and the grounds of it, having been very fully stated in 
another work, need not be further noticed here. 
■ AppcniUx to Leclures, It. 401, and Appcmlls to SibcnsslonB, p. 652. 
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CHAPTER XSIV. 



OP SOME NATURAL PREJUDICES COUNTENANCED BT B 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, ANB SOME FALLACIES WHTO 

HE CONS1DEK8 INSOLUBLE. 

We Iiiive concluded our review of Sir W. Hamilto 

as a teacher of Logic ; but there remain to be noticed ^ 
few pointa, not strictly belonging either to Logic or t 
Psychology, but rather to what ia inappropriately termed J 
the Philosophia Prima. It would be mure propeiljJ 
called ultima, since it consists of the widest generaliza*'fl 
tione respecting the laws of Existence and Activity J 
generalizations which by an unfortunate, though at £ 
inevitable mistake, men fancied that tliey could reaclt'l 
una aaltu, and therefore placed them at the beginniDg-fl 
of science, though, if they were ever legitimate, theyf 
eould only be bo as its tardy and Unal result. Evei^« 
physical science, up to tlie time of Bacon, consiate^l 
mainly of audi first principles as tlieae : The ways ofiT 
Nature are perfect : Nature abhors a vacuum : 2katur9M 
non habet aaltum : Nothing eon come out of nothing tM 
Like can only be produced by like : Things always moT«| 
towardfl their own place : Things can only be moved byj 
something which is itself moving ; and so forth. Am 
the Baconian revolution was far indeed from expelling 
auch doctrines from philosophy. On the contrary, 
Cartesian movement, which went on for a full centm 
simultaneously with the Baconian, threw up many morel 
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of "these imaginary axioms concerning tilings 
whicli took a Jeep root in Continental pbilosopliy, found 
their way into English, and are by no means, even now, 
discredited as they deserve to be. Most of these were 
fully believed, by the philosophers who maintained them, 
to be intuitively evident truths — revelations of Nature , 
in the depths of human consciousness, and recognizable I 
by the light of reason alone ; while all the time they I 
were merely bad generalizations of the vulgarest outward 
experience ; rough interpretations of the appeai-ances 
most familiar to sense, and which therefore had grown 
into the strongest associations in thought ; never tested 
by the conditions of legitimate induction, not only 
because those conditions were still unknown, but because 
these wretched first attempts at generalization were 
deemed to have a higher than inductive origin, and were 
erected into general laws from which the order of the 
universe might be deduced, and to which every scientific 
theory for the explanation of phienomena must be re-, 
quired to conform. It is a material point in the estima- 
tion of a philosopher and of his doctrines, whether he . 
has taken his side for or against this mode of philosophiz- 
ing ; whether he has countenanced any of these apmioua 
axioms by his adhesion. Sir W. Hamilton cannot be 
acquitted of having done bo, in more than one instance. 

In treating of the problem of Causality, Sir W. Ham- 
ilton had occasion to argue, that we ought not to postu- 
late a special mental law in order to explain the belief 
that everything must liave a cause, since that belief is 
sufficiently accounted for by the " Law of the Con- 
ditioned," which makes it impossible for us to conceive an 
absolute commencement of anything. I do not mean to 
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return to tLe diacusBion of tliis theory of Causality ; ] 
let U8 ask ourselves why we are interdicted from a 
ing a special law, ia order to account for tliat which -3 
already sufficiently accounted for by a general one. The 
real ground of the prohibition is what our author terms 
the Law of Parcimony : a j)rinciple identical with the 
famous maxim of the Nominalists, known as Occam's 
Itazor — Entia non sii7it multiplicanda prater neces- 
sitalem; understanding by Entia, not merely substances 
but also Powers, Sir W- Hamilton, instead of resting 
it on this logical Injunction, grounds it on an ontological 
theory. His reason is, " Nature never works by more and 
more complex instruments than are necessary." • He 
cites,! ^^^^ approbation, the maxims of Aristotle, "that 
God and Natui-e never operate without eflFect (oiSiy /idnji', 
oiSir iUcinvig, Ttoiouoi) ; they never operate superfluously 
(^/iiiSiv niQhQyor — Tingma; — itgyHi;') ; but always through 
one rather than through a plurality of means (kuS" &, 
fialXoy i) KBiA jioiUii) : " thus borrowing a general theory 
of the very kind which Bacon exploded, to support a 
rule wliich can stand perfectly well without it. Have we 
authority to declare that there is anything which God 
and Nature never do ? Do we know all Nature's combi- 
nations ? AVere we called into counsel in fixing its 
limits? By what canons of induction has this theory 
ever been tried? By what observation has it been veri- 
fied? We know well that Nature, in many of its opera- 
tions, works by means wliich are of a complexity so 
extreme, as to be an almost insuperable obstacle to our 
investigations. On what evidence do we presume to say 
that this complexity was necessary, and that the effect 
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could not have been produced in a Bunpler manner ? If 
t look into the meaning of words, of what kind is the 
necessity which is supposed to be binding on God and 
Nature — the preaaure they are unable to escape from? 
Is" there any necessity in Nature which Nature did not 
make? or if not, what did? What ia this power supe- 
rior to Nature and its author, and to which Nature ia 
compelled to adapt itself? 

There is one suppoeition under which this doctrine has 
an intelligible meaning — the hypothesis of the Two 
Principles. If the universe was moulded into its pres- 
ent form by a Being who did not make it wholly, and 
who was impeded by an obstacle which he could only 
partially overcome — whether that obstacle was a rival 
inteUigence, or, as Plato thought, an inherent incapacity 
in Matter ; it is on that supposition admissible, that tlie 
Demiourgos may have always worked by the simplest 
possible means ; the simplest, namely, which were pei> 
mitted by the opposition of the conflicting Power, or the 
jntractableness of the material. This is, in fact, thedoc- 
trine of Leibnitz's Thfeodic^e ; his famous theory, that a 
arid, made by God, must be the best of all possible 
worlds, that is, the best world which could be made 
under the conditions by which, as it would appear, Prov- 
idence was restricted. This doctrine, commonly called 
Optimism, is really ^lanicbeism, or, to tall it by a more 
proper name, Saba^ism. The word "possible" assumes 
the existence of hinderances insurmountable by the divine 
power, and Leibnitz was only wrong in calling a power 
limited by obstacles by the name Omnipotence : for it ia 
almost too obvious to be worth stating, that real Omnipo- 
tence could have effected its ends totally without means, 
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or could hare made any meane sufficient. This Saba 
theory is the only one by which the aaaertion, that J 
always works by the simplest meana, can be made c 
Biatent with known fact. Even ao, it remains wholly 
unproved ; and, were it proved, would be but a specula- 
tive truth of Theology, incapable of affording any practical 
guidance. Vi'e could never be justified in rejecting aji 
hypothesis for being too coropheated ; it being beyond 
our power to set Umits to the comphcation of the means 
that might possibly be necessary, to evade the obstacles 
which Ahriman or Matter may have perversely thrown 
in the Creator's way. 

The " Law of Parcimony " needs no such support ; it 
rests on no assumption respecting the ways or proceed- 
ings of Nature, It ia a purely logical precept ; a case of 
the broad practical principle, not to believe anything of 
which there is no evidence. When we have no direct 
knowledge of the matter of fact, and no reason for he- 
lieving it except that it would account for another matter 
of fact, all reason for admitting it is at an end when the 
fact requiring explanation can be explained from known 
causes. The assumption of a supcrftuoua cause, is a 
belief without evidence ; as if we were to suppose that a 
man who was killed by falling over a precipice, must have 
taken poison as well. The same principle which forbida 
the assumption of a superfluous fact, forbids that of a 
superfluous law. When Newton had shown that the 
same theorem woidd express the conditions of the plan- 
etary motions and the conditions of tlie fall of bodies to 
the earth, it would have been Ulogical to recognize two 
distinct laws of nature, one for heavenly and the other 
for earthly attraction; since both these laws, when 
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fitripped of the circumstances ascertained to be irrelevaiit 
to the effect, would have had to be expressed in the very 
eame words. The reduction of each of the two general- 
izations to the expression of only those circumstances 
which influence the result, reduces both of them to the 
same proposition; and to decline to do so, would be to 
make an assumption of diflerence between the cases, for 
which none of tlie observations afforded the smallest 
ground. The rule of Parcimony, therefore, whether 
applied to facts or to theories, implies no theory concern- 
ing the propenaitiea or proceedings of Nature. If Na- 
ture's ways and inclinations were the reverse of what they 
are auppoacd to he, it would have been as illegitimate 
as it is now, to assume a fact of Nature without any 
evidence for it, or to consider the same property as two 
different properties, because found in two different kinds 
of objects. 

In another place,* Sir W. HamOton eays that the 
Law of Parcimony, which he terms " the most Important 
maxim in regulation of philosophical procedure when it is 
necessary to resort to an hypothesis," has "never, perhaps, 
been adequately expressed ; " and he proposes the follow- 
ing expression for it : " Neither more nor more onerous 
cauacs are to be assumed, than are necessary to account 
for the phEEDomena." This conception of some causes 
as " more onerous " to the general scheme of things than 
others, is a distinction greatly requiring what our author 
says it has never yet had — to be "articulately expressed," 
He does not, however, articulate it in general terms, but 
only in its application to the particular question of Cau- 
sality. From this we may collect, — 1st. That a "posi- 
■ Appendix to Dlscoaaione, pp. G2M3I. 
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tive power "is a more onerous hypothesis than a "negativo 
impotenec." 2d. Tliat a special hypothesis, which eerres 
to explain only one phaanomenon, is mqre onerous than a 
general one which will explain many. 3d. That the 
explanation of an effect by a cause of which the very 
existence is hypothetical, is more onerous than its hypo- 
thetical explanation by a cause otherwise known to exist. 
The last two of these three canons are but particular 
cases of the general rule, that we should not assume an 
hypothetical cause of a phfenomenon which admits of 
being accounted for by a cause of which there is other 
evidence." The remaining canon, that we should 
prefer the hypothesis of an incapacity to that of a power, 
is, I apprehend, only valid when its infringement would 
be a violation of one of the other two lules 

The time-honored, but gratuitou'j, assumption respect- 
ing Nature, on which I have now commented, is not the 
' only generality of the pre-Baconian tjpe whith Sir W. 
Hamilton has countenanced. He gives liis sanction to 
the old doctrine that " a thing can act only where it is." 
The dictum appears in this direct form in one of the very 
latest of his writings, tlie notes for an intended memoir 
of Professor Dugald Stewart, t He has so much faith 
in it as to make it the foundation of two of his favorite 
theories. One is, that J "the thing perceived, and the 

■ This IB what Newton meant by a rera eot«o, in his teleljrated maxim, 
" CaagaB lemm naturaliam non plures admliti debore quam qaie el vera 
tint, et eamm pbxnomenis expilcandis EnSldatiL" It is singular tbat Sir 
"W. Hamilton dixs not ecem to have understood, thnt by vera eautte NeW' 
ton meant ap;enci<!s tho existence of which was otherwise authenticated : 
for he says (footnote to Reid, p. 236), " In their plain menuiug, the words 
d eerte tint arc rcdandDUl; ; or what followa is redundant, and the whole 
rule a barren tniiEia." 

t Appendix to Lcctarce, il. 522. I Ibid. 
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percipient organ, must meet in place, must be contignoue. 
The consequence of this doctrine ia a complete simplifi- 
cation of the theory of perception, and a return to the 
most ancient speculation on the point. All sensible 
cognition ia, in a certain acceptation, reduced to Touch, 
and this is the very conclusion maintained by the vener- 
able authority of Democritus. According to this doc- 
trine, it ia erroneous to affirm that we are percipient of 
distant objects." Conformably to thia, we have seen him 
not only maintaining, in opposition to Reid, that we do 
not see the sun — that we see only an image of it in our 
eye — but also, that we directly perceive Extension, 
whether by sight or touch, only in our own bodily 
organs; thua preferring the d priori axiom, that a 
thing can only act where it is, to the authority of those 
"natural beliefs" which he, in other cases, so strenuously 
asserts against impugners, and so often afBrms that we 
ought either to accept as a whole, or never appeal to 
at all. 

The other theory which our author maintains on the 
authority of the same dictum, is that the mind acta'' 
directly throughout tlie whole body, and not through tha 
brain only, " There is * no good ground to suppose that 
the mind ia situate aolely in the brain, or exclusively In 
any part of the body. On the contrary, the supposition 
that it is really present wherever we are conscious that it 
acts, — in a word, the Peripatetic aphoiTsm, The soul ia 
all in the whole, and all in every part, — ia more philo- 
sophical, and consequently more probable, than any other 
opinion. . . . Even if we admit that the nervous system 
is the part to which it is proximately imited, still the 
• Lectores, ii. 127, 128. 
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eyatem is itself uiiiveraally ramified throughout 
the body ; and we have no more right to deny that the 
mind feela at the finger-points, aa consciousness assures 
ns, than to assert that it thinks exclusively in the brain." 
. Sir AV. Hamilton should at least have shown how this 
' hypothesis can be reconciled with the fact, that a slight 
pressure on the nerve at a place intermediate between 
the finger and the brain, takes away the mind's power 
of feeling in the finger, while at any point above the 
ligature the feeling is the same as before. I shall not 
here inquire how much is positively proved by this exper- 
iment, or with what hypotheses it is inconsistent : my 
objest is to show the amount of evidence which Sir W. 
Hamilton will disregard, rather than admit that one thing 
can act directly upon another without immediate contact.* 
What he would have thought of the application of his 
doctrine to the solar system, he has not told us; but it 
commits him to the opinion, that gravitation acta through 
an intervening medium, which he must postulate, first, 
as existing, and secondly, as possessed of inscrutable 
properties ; in palpable repugnance to bis own Law of 
Pwcimony, and to all the canons grounded thereon. 
Descartes postulated his vortices in obedience to the 
same axiom. 

What, however, is the worth of this doctrine, that 
things can only act upon one another by direct contact ? 
Mr. Carlyle says, "a thing can only act where it is; 
with all my heart ; only where is it ? " In one sense of 
the word, a thing is wherever its action is : its power ia 

• In tho Lectnrea, I mean ; for, in the DlBsertations on Reid (p. 861), the 
doctflne, thai we fee) In the toe, and not In a teiuoHwn eommime, is at 
leoBt so far retracted, that the poesibillty of the opposite Ihcorf la explitjtlf 
acknowledged. 
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tiiere, though not its corporeal presence. But to say- 
that a thing can only act where its power is, would be 
the idlest of mere identical propositions. And where is 
the warrant for asserting that a thing cannot act when 
it is not locally contiguous to the thing it acts upon?; 
Shall we be told that such action ia inconceivable? Even 
if it was, this, according to Sir W. Hamilton's philos- 
ophy, is no evidence of impossibility. But that it is 
conceivable, is shown by every fairy tale, as well as by 
every religion. Then, again, what ia the meaning of 
contiguity ? According to the best physical knowledge 
we possess, things are never actually contiguous i what 
we term contact between particles, only means that they 
are in the degree of proximity at which their mutual 
repulsions are in equihbrium with their attractions. If 
BO, instead of never, things always act on one another 
at some, though it may be a very small, distance. The 
belief that a thing can only act where it is, is a common 
case of inseparable, though not ultimately indiaaoluble, 
association. It ia an unconscious generalization, of the 
roughest possible description, from the most familiar 
cases of the mutual action of bodies, superficially con- 
sidered. The temporary difficulty found in apprehending 
any action of body upon body unlike what people were 
accustomed to, created a Natural Prejudice, which was 
long a serious impediment to the reception of the New- 
tonian theory ; but it was hoped that the final triumph 
of that theory had extinguished it ; that ail educated 
persons were now aware that action at a distance is in- 
trinsically quite as credible as action in contact, and that 
there is no reason, apart irom specific experience, to 
regard the one aa in any respect less probable than the 
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other. That Sir W. Hamilton should be an instance to 

the contrary, is an example of the obstinate vitality of 
these idola tribus, and shows that we are never safe 
against the rejuvenescence of the most superannuated 
error, if in throwing it off we have not reformed the 
bad habit of thought, the wrong and unscientific ten- 
dency of the intellect, from which the error took its rise.* 
Though but remotely connected with the preceding 
considerations, yet as belonging in common with them 
to the subject of Fallacies, I will notice in this place 
the curious partiality which our author shows to a par- 
ticular group of sophisms, the Eleatic arguments for the 
impossibility of motion. He beUeved these arguments, 
though leading to a false conclusion, to be irrefutable ; as 
Brown thought concerning Berkeley's argument against 
the existence of matter — that as a mere play of reason- 
ing it was unanswerable, while it was impossible for the 
human mind to admit the conclusion ; forgetting that if 
this were so it would be a reductio ad absitrdum of the 
reasoning faculty. There is no philosopher to whom, I 
imagine, Sir W. Hamilton would have less liked to be 

• In the course of his epeealaCions, our ituchor comeB across a fact wliich 
is poslUvcly Irreconcilable with his axiom ; the fact of repulsion. This 
brings him to a dead Etand. He knowa not whether to advanca or recede, 
BepnlBinn, be Bays (Dissonations on Beid, p. 852) " remains, as apparently 
an actio tn distant, ETen when forced npon as as a &iA, still inconceiToble 
as possibility." He is soon anerwaids obliged to confuse Chat the same Is 
true of attraction ; " As attraction and repulsion seem equally aetionat in 
diitana, it is not more ditScnit Co realise to ourselves the action of the one, 
than the acdonoftbe other," Action fh)m distance being "a Ibct," Ihoush 
inconceivable, this fhct would seem to require of Mm the retractation 
of his axiom ;fet he does not retract it. I need hardly remark that attrac- 
tion and repaUion are not inconceivable ; except indeed In another of the 
nnncrouB Bcnses of that equivocal word ; that in which it Is used when 
our author tells us that all nltdmate fbcts are inconceifable, jncaolng only 
that they are hiexpllcable. 
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assimilated, than Brown; and Le would probably have 
defended himself against the imputation, by saying that 
the Eleatic arguments do not prove motion to be impos- 
eible, but only to be inconceivable by us. Yet if a fact 
Yrhich we see and feel every minute of our lives, is not 
conceivable by us, what is ? Our autlior does not enter 
at any length into the question, but expresses his opin- 
ion on several occasions incidentally. " It is," he says," 
" on tlie inability of the mind to conceive either the 
ultimate indivisibility, or the endless divisibility of space 
and time, that the arguments of the Eleatic Zeno against 
the possibility of motion are founded ; arguments which 
at least show, that motion, however certain as a fact, 
cannot be conceived possible, as it involves a contradic- 
tion." We have been told in very emphatic terms by 
Sir W. Hamilton, that the Law of Contradiction is bind- 
ing not on our conceptions merely, but on Tilings. If, 
then, motion involves a contradiction, how is it possible? 
and if it is possible, and a fact, as we know it to be, how 
can it involve a contradiction ? The appearance of con- 
tradiction must necessarily be fallacious, even were we 
unable to point out tlie fallacy. Our author, apparently, 
has attempted to resolve it, and failed. He calls the 
argument f " an exposition of the contradictions involved 
in our notion of motion," and says that its "fallacy has 
not yet been detected." And again,!: "The Eleatic 
Zeno's demonstration of the impossibility of motion is 
not more insoluble than could be framed a proof that 
the Present has no reality ; for however certain we may 
he of both, we can positively think neither." It must, 

8 same effect, (v. 71. 

X Appendix to Discussions, p. 606. 
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one would Buppoae, be a great difficulty, which could 
appear insoluble to Sir W. Hamilton. The "demonstraf- 
tion," at all cTents, cannot yet have been refuted, and 
Buperhuman ingenuity must be needed to refute it. Yet 
the fallacy in it has been pointed out again and again ; 
and the contradictions which Sir W. Hamilton regards 
it as an exposure of, do not exist. 

Zeno's reaaoninga against motion, as handed down by 
Aristotle, consist of four arguments, which are stated and 
criticised mth considerable prolixity by Bayle, Several 
of these are substantially the same argument in diiferent 
forms, and if we examine the two most plausible of them 
it will suffice. The first is the ingenious fallacy of 
Achilles and the Tortoise. If Achilles starts a thousand 
yai-ds behind the tortoise, and runs a hundred times as 
fast, still, while Achilles runs those thousand yards, the 
tortoise will have got on ten ; while Achilles rune those 
ten, the tortoise will have run a tenth of a yard ; and as 
this process may be continued to infinity, Achilles will 
never overtake the tortoise. In our author's opinion, 
this argument is logically correct, and evolves a contra- 
diction in our idea of motion. But it is neither logically 
correct, nor evolves a contradiction in anything. It 
aasumes, of course, the infinite divisibiKty of space. But 
we hai'e no need to entangle ourselves in the metaphysi- 
cal discussion whether this assumption is warrantable. 
Let it be granted or not, the argument always reraaina 
a fallacy. For it assumes that to pass through an in- 
finitely divisible apace, requires an infinite time. But 
the infinite divisibibty of space means the infinite divisi- 
bility of finite space ; and it is only infinite space which 
cannot be passed over in less than infinite time. What 
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the argument proves is, that to paaa over the infinitely ^^^H 
divisible space, requires an infinitely divisible time ; but ^^1 
an infinitely divisible time may itself be finite ; the smallest 
finite time is infinitely divisible ; the argument, therefore, 
ia consistent with the tortoise's being overtaken in the 
emalleat finite time. It is a sophism of the type Ignoratio 
Elenchi, or, as Archbishop W^hatcly terms it, Irrelevant 
Conclusion ; an argument which proves a different propo- 
sition from that which it pretends to prove, the difference 
of meaning being disguised by similarity of language. 

The other plausible form of Zeno's argument is at 
first sight more favorable to Sir W. Hamilton's theory, 
being a real attempt to prove that the fact of motion 
involves impossible conditions. The usual mode of ■n 
stating it is this. If a body moves, it must move either I 
in the place where it is or in the place where it is not : 1 
but either of these ia impossible : therefore it cannot 
move. First of all, this argument, even if we were 
unable to refute it, does not exhibit any contradiction 
in our " notion " of motion. We do not conceive a body 
as moving either in the place where it is, or in the place 
where it is not, but from the former to the latter : in 
Other words, we conceive the body as in the one place 
and in the other at successive instants. Where is the 
" contradiction " between being in one place at this 
moment, and in another at the next? Aa for the fallacy ■ 
itaelf, it is strange that when everj'body sees the answer | 
to it, a practised logician should have any difficulty in 
putting that answer into logical forms. It is not neces- 
sary that motion should be in a place. An object must 
be in a place; but motion ia not an object — it ia a change: 
and that a ciiange of place should be either in the old 
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place or in the new, is a. real contradiction in terms. To 
put the tiling in another way : Place may be understood 
in two senses : it may cither be a divisible, or an indi- 
visible part of space. If it be a divisible part, as a room, 
or a street, it is true that in that sense, every motion is 
in a place, that is, within a limited portion of space; 
but in this meaning of the term the dilemma breaks 
down, for the body really moves in the place where it 
is; the room, the field, or the house. If, on the con- 
trary, we are to understand by Place an indivisible 
minimum of space, the proposition that motion must be 
in a place is evidently false ; for motion cannot be in 
that which baa no parts ; it can only be to or froin it. 

A parallel sophism might easily be invented, turning 
upon Time instead of Space. It might be said that sun- 
set is impossible, since if it be possible, it must take 
place either while the sun is still up, or after it is down. 
The answer is obvious ; it is just the change from one to 
the other which is sunset. And so it is the change from 
one position in space to another which is motion. The 
parallelism between the two cases was evidently see 
by Sir W. Hamilton, and the sophism was too hard for 
bim in both : and tliia is what he must have meant by 
saying that we cannot " positively think " tie Present. 
Tbat he should have missed the solution of the fallacy 
is strange enough : but, as a matter of fact, the assertion 
that we have no positive perception, on the one band, 
of Motion, on the other, of present time, deserves notice 
as one of the most curious deliverances of so earnest an 
assertor of " our natural beliefs." 

These paralogisms are only part of a long list of 
puzzles concerning infinity, which, tbougb by no means 
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hard to dear up, appear to our author insoluble. I 
append in a note the entire list," Many of them are 
resolved by the observations already made, their difficulty 
being merely that of separating the two ideas of Infinite 
and Infinitely Divisible. To our author's thinking, infi- 
nite divisibility and the Finite contradict one another. 
But even allowing (which, as was seen in a former 
chapter, I do not) that infinite divisibility is inconceiv- 
able, it does not therefore involve a contradiction. The 
remaining puzzles mostly result from inability to con- 
ceive that one infinity can be gi-eater or less than another : 
a conception familiar to all mathematicians. Our author 
refuses to consider that a space or a time which is infinite 
in one direction and bounded in another, is necessarily 
• " CDDtradietioDB proving tlie Psychological Th«)r7 of tho Condl- 

" 1. Finite cannot compreiiend, contain, the Infinite. — Yet an inch or 
minnle, aa;, are finites, and are (liTisible ad iiffinilum, that is, their ter- 
minated division in cogitable. 

"2. Infinite cannot be tcrminalcd or Iwgan. — Yet elomity ui an<B ends 
note; and eternity apoal begins noic. So apply to Spaco. 

" 3. There cannot l>e two infinite ntaxlmu. — Yet ctemitf ai ante and a 
pott ore two infinite maxima of time. 

" 4. Infinite maximum if cnt in two, the halves cannot be each infinite, 
for nothing can be greater than infinite, and thus they could not t)e paita; 
nor Unite, for tbas two finite halves wonid make an Infinite whole. * 

" 5. What contains infinite quantities (extensions, protensiona, fnten- 
sions} cannot be passed through, — come to an end. An inch, a minute, a 
degree contains these ; ergo, &c. Take a minute. This contains an infioi- 
ttido of protended quitntities, which must follow one after anolhcr; bat an 
tnflsito series of saccessive protensions can, ex termino, never be ended ; 






, &c 



n Infinite maximum cannot but be all-inclasive. Tkne oA nnfs and 
apott Infinite and exclusive of each other ; ergo, &c. 

" 7. An infinite number of quantities must malio up either an infinite or 
a finite whole. I. The former. — But an incb, a minute, a degree, contain, 
each an Infinite number of quantities ; therefore an inch, a nlnntc, a 
degree, are each infinite wholes ; which is absurd. TI. Tho latter. — An 
infinite number of qnantltieB would thus make op a finite quaolity, which 
js equally absurd. 
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less than a space or a tune which is infinite in every 
direction. The simce between two parallels, or betwe^i 
two cUverging lines or Burfacee, extends to infinity, but 
It ia necessarily less than entire space, being a part of 
it. Not only is one infinity greater than anotlier, but 
one infinity may be infinitely greater than another. 
Mathematicians habitually assume this, and reason from 
it ; and the results always coming out true, the assump- 
tiun is justified. But mathematicians, I must admit, 
seldom know exactly what they are about when they do 
this. As the results always prove right, tliey know em- 
pirically that the process canuot be wrong — that the 
premises must be true in a sense ; but In what sense, it 
is beyond the ingenuity of most of tbem to understand. 

"8. irwo talio > finite quHDtil]' (aa an inch, a minute, a dcgn^), it would 
appear eqnaliy that there are, and that tliere are not, aii Oqual number of 
qnantltiei betwcan these aad a grealesL, and between tJKiso and a least. 

"9. An idiaolntclyqalckeat motion Ijtbai which passes from onepcuiit to 
another In spove in a mJolmom of time. Bat s quickest motion rrom ono 
point to another, taj a mile distance, and fh>m one to another, saj a rail- 
Hon million of miles, is thonghl the same ; which Is absurd. 

" 10. A vheel tamed with quickest motion ; If a spolie be prolonged. It 
will, therefore, be moved by a motion quicker than the quldccsL The 
nme may be shown using the rim and the nave. 

" 1 1. Contradictory are BoecoTicb Points, which occupy space, and are 
nnealcndcd. Dynamism, theretbro, inconceivable. £ contra, 

" 13. Atomism also ineonceivable ) fur tlils supposes aloma, — minima 
extended but itidivisibio. 

" 13. A quantity, say a foot, bos an Infinity of parts. Any put of thia 
qninCity, say an inch, bas also an inlinity. Bat one iDflully is not larga 
llian another. Therefiiro an Inch is equal to a foot. 

" 14. If 1;wo diviiricatirB lines are produced ad inJiniluM (rina a point 
where tbcy form an acute angle, like a pyramid, the base will be infinite, 
and, at the same time, not infinite ; 1*. Because terminated by two points ; 
and, T, Because Ehortcr than the Eides ; 3 . Base could not be drawn, 
because sides infinitely long. 

"15. An atom, as existent, must be able to l>e turned round. Butiftumed 
ronral, It must bava a right and left hand, &c., and these Its signs [sides 2] 
most cbango their place : therefore be extended." (Appendix to Lectures, 
iL627-fi29.J 
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The doctrine long remained a part of that mathematical 
mysticiam, so mercilessly shown up by Berteley in hia 
"Analyst," and " Defence of Frecthinldng in Mathemat- 
ics." To clear it up required a philosophical mathema- 
tician — one who should be both a mathematician and a 
metaphysician ; and it found one. To complete Sir W. 
Hamilton's discomfiture, this philosophic mathematician 
is his old antagonist Mr. De Morgan, whom he described 
as too much of a mathematician to be anything of a 
philosopher." Mr. De Morgan, however, has proved 
himself, as far as this subject is concerned, a far better 
metaphysician than Sir W, Hamilton. He has let the 
hght of reason into all the logical obscurities and para- 
doxes of the infinitesimal calculus. By merely follow- 
ing out, more thoroughly than had been done before, 
the rational conception of infinitesimal division, as 
synonymous with division into as many and as smaE 
parts as we choose, Mr, De Morgan, in his Algebra, haa 
fully explained and justified the conception of successive 
orders of differentials, each of them infinitely less than 
the differential of the preceding, and infinitely greater 
than that of the succeeding order. Whoever ia ac- 
quainted with this masterly specimen of analysis, will 
find his way through Sir W. Hamilton's series of riddles 
respecting Infinity, without ever being at a loss for their 
solution. I shall therefore trouble the reader no further 
with them in this place, 

• Appendix to DiacuBaions, p. 707. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



I HAVE now concluded my remarks on the principi 
department of Sir W. Hamilton's psychology, that which 
relates to the Cognitive Facultiea. The remaining two of 
the three portions into which he divides the subject, are 
the Feehnga, and what he terms the Conative Faculties, 
meaning tliose which tend to Action. On the Conative 
Faculties, however, he barely touches, in the concluding 
part of his last lecture ; and of the Feelings he does not 
treat at any length. ^Vhat he propounds on the subject, 
chiefly consists of a general theory of Pleasure and Pain. 
Not a theory of what tliey are in themselves, for he ia 
not so much the dupe of words as to suppose that they 
are anything but what we feel them to be. The specu- 
lation with which he has presented us, does not relate to 
their essence, but to the causes they depend on ; "the * 
general conditions which determine the existence of 
Pleasure and Pain . . . the fundamental law by which 
these phaenomena are governed in all their manifesta- 
tions." 

The inquiry is scientifically legitimate, and of great 

interest ; but we must not be very confident that it is a 

practicable one, or can lead to any positive result. It ia 

quite possible that in seeking for the law of pleasure and 

■ Lectures, ii. 431. 
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p^, like Bacon in Beeking for the laws of the sensible 
properties of bodies, we may be looking for unity of 
cause, where there is a plurality, perhaps a multitude, of 
different causes. Such attempts, however, even if un- 
suPCCBsfiil, are far from being entirely useless. They 
often lead to a more careftil study of the phtenomenon in 
some of its aspects, and to the discovery of relations 
between them, not previously understood, which, though 
not adequate to the formation of a universal theory of 
the phfenomenon, afford a clearer insight into some of 
its forms and varieties. This merit must be allowed to 
Sir W. Hamilton's theory, in common with several others 
which preceded it on the same subject. But, regarded 
as a theorem of the universal conditions which are pres- 
ent whenever pleasure (or pain) is present, and absent 
whenever it is absent, the doctrine will hardly bear in- 
vestigation. The simplest and most familiar cases are 
exactly those which obstinately refuse io be reduced 
within it. 

I shall, as usual, state Sir W^. Hamilton's theory in his 
ovm words, though in the present case it is a question-. 
able advantage, the terms being so general and abstract 
that they are scarcely capable of being understood, apart 
from the illustrations. "Pleasure," he says,* "is a reflex |- 
of the spontaneous and unimpeded exertion of a power, 
of whose energy we are conscious. Pain, a reflex of \ 
the overstrained or repressed exertion of such a power." 
By a " reflex " he has shortly before said that f he means 
merely a " concomitant ; " but I think it vrWl appear that 
he means at least an effect. At all events, these are 
what he regards as the ultimate conditions of pleasure 
• Lccturca, li, 440. t IlJid. p. 436. 
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and pain, the most general expression of the c 
fitances in which they occur. 

This theory was of course suggested by the pleiisures 
and pains of intellectual or physical exertion, or, as it is 
otherwise termed, exercise. These are the phienomena 
which principally affor3~So it such foundation of fact, 
and such plausibility in speculation, as it possesses. Aa 
we all know, moderate exertion, either of body or mind, 
is pleasurable ; a greater amount is painful, except when 
Bet in motion by an impulse which renders it, in our 
author'^ meaning of the word, " spontaneous : " and a felt 
impediment to any kind of active exertion, when there ia 
an impulse towards it, is painful. It at first appears as 
if Sir \V. Hamilton had overlooked the pains and pleas- 
ures in which the mind and body are passive, as in moat 
of the organic, and a large proportion of the emotional 
pleasures and pains. He claims, however, to include all 
these in his formula. The " powers " and " energies " 
whose free action he holds to be the condition of pleas- 
ure, and their impeded or overstrained action, of pain, 
I include our passive susceptibilities as well as our active 
\ energies. Accordingly he suggests a correction of his 
■ own language, saying tliat "occupation" or "exercise" 
[would perhaps be fitter expressions than "energy."" 
" The term energy, f which is equivalent to act, activity, 
or ope fc^ion, is here used to comprehend also all the 
mixed states of action and passion of which we are con- 
scious ; for, inasmuch as we are conscious of any mod- 
ification of mind, there ia neceaaarily more than a mere 
passivity of the subject ; consciousness itself implying at 
least a reaction " (what has become of his doctrine that 
• Lectures, iL note to p. 435, and p. 466. t Ibid. p. 135. 
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^H to be consinoUs of a feeling is only another phrase for 
^f having the feeling?) " Be this, however, as it may, the 
nouns energy, act, activity, operation, with the corre- 
spondent verbs, are to be understood to denote, indiifer- 
ently and in general, all the procesaes of our higher and 

I our lower life of which we are conscious." 
Understanding the theory in this enlarged sense, let 
us test it by application to one of the simplest of our 
organic feelings, the pleasure of a sweet taste. This 
pleasure, according to the theory, arises from the free 
exercise, without either restraint or excess, of one of oar 
powers or capacities: what capacity shall we call it? 
That of tasting sweeitness? Thb will not doj for if 
the capacity of having the sensation of sweet is called 
into play in any degree, great or small, the effect is n! 
sweet taste, which is a pleasure. Besides, instead of a 

I sweet taste, let us suppose an acrid taste. In this taste 
the capacity exercised is that of tasting acridity. But 
the result of the exercise of tliis capacity, neither re- 
pressed nor overstrained, which therefore, according to 
the theory, should be a pleasure, is an acrid taste, which 
is a pain. It must, therefore, be meant that the capacity 
which when freely exercised causes pleasure, and when 
repressed or overstrained, pain, ia some more general 
capacity than that of sweet or acrid taste — say the 
power of taste in the abstract : that the power of taste, 
the organic action of the gustatory nerves, by its spon- 
taneous exercise, yields pleasure, and by its repression, 
or its strained exercise, produces pain. The theory thus 
entu^ely turns upon what is meant by spontaneous ; aa is 

shown still more clearly by our author's comments. "It 

[las been stated," he observes in a recapitulation of his 
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doctrine,* "that a feelin 



of pleasure is 
ly power is consciously exercised in a suitnble 
; that is, when we are neither, on the one hand, 
conscious of any restraint upon the energy which it is 
disposed spontaneously to put forth, nor, on the other, 
conscious of any effort in it to put forth an amount of 
energy greater either in degree or in continuance, than 
f what it is disposed freely to exert. In other words, we 
. leel positive pleasure, in proportion as our powers are 
exercised, but not over-exercised ; we feel positive pain, 
in proportion as they are compelled either not to operate, 
or to operate too much. All pleasure, thus, arises from 
the free play of our faculties and capacities ; all pain 
from their compulsory repression or compulsory activity." 
All, therefore, depends upon what is meant by " free " 
or "spontaneous," and what by " compulsory," activity. 
The difference cannot be that which the words suggest, 
the presence or absence of will. It cannot be meant, 
that pleasure accompanies the process when wholly in- 
voluntary, and that pain begins when a voluntary ele- 
ment enters into the exercise of the sensitive faculty. 
There is nothing voluntary in the agonies of the rack, or 
of an excruciating bodily disease : while, in the case of 
a pleasure, the exercise of will, in the only mode in 
which it can be exercised on a feeling, namely by vol- 
untarily attending to it, instead of converting it from a 
pleasure into a pain, often greatly heightens the pleasure. 
This doctrine, therefore, would be absurd, nor is Sir W. 
Hamilton chargeable with it. What he means by 
" spontaneous " as applied to the exercise of our capacities 
of feeling, we gather from the following passage,! ^^^ 
others simOar to it. 

• Lactnres, U. 477. t Ibii3-P. Ml- 
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" Every power, all conditions being supplied, and all 
impedimenta being removed, t«ndfl, of its proper nature 
and without effort, to put forth a certain determinate 
maximum, inteiisive and protensive, of free energy, 
Thia determinate maximum of free energy, it, there- 
fore, exerts spontaneously : if a less amount than this 
be actually put forth, a certain quantity of tendency has 
been forcibly repressed : whereas, if a greater than thia 
has been actually exerted, a certain amount of uisus haa 
been forcibly stimulated in the power. The term s^oji=-. ] 
taneously, tbereforCj prmudes that the exertion^ "^.l^^ 
powerh^^noTteen constmined beyond the proper, liaat,- 
— the natural maximum, to which, if left to .itsgl.fj,it_- 
freely springs. Again, in regard to the term i 
peded, — this stipulates that the conditions requisite to 1 
allow this spring have been supplied', and that all imped- 1 
iments to it have been removed. This postulates, of ] 
course, the presence of an object." 

The spontaneous and unimpeded exercise of a capacity 1 
means, therefore, it would appear, the exercise which 
takes place when "all conditions" are "supplied," and 
" all impediments removed," Let us apply tlua to a 
particular case. I taste, at different instants, two dif- 
ferent objects ; an orange, and rhubarb. In both cases, 
all conditions are supplied ; the object is present, and in 
contact with my organs : and in both cases, all impedi- ,' 
ments are removed to the unstrained and natural action 
of the object upon my gustatory organs. Yet the result 
is in one case a pleasure, in the other a sensation of , 
nauseousness. On SirW. Hamilton's theory, it ought, 
in both cases, to have been pleasure : for in neither does , 
anything interfere with the free action of my sense of ','■ 
taste. 
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consist, we must at once profess our Ignorance." He| 
lays the responsibility of the failure, not upon his theorj, i 
but upon the general inexplieability of ultimate facta. 
"But it is the same with sill our attempts at explaining 
any of the ultimate phienomena of creation. In gen- 
eral, we may account for much ; in detail, we Can rarely 
account for anything : for we soon remount to facts 
which lie beyond our powers of analysis and obser- 
vation," 

This appears to me a great misconception, on doe | 
author's part, of what may rightfully be demanded from ' 
a theorist. He is not entitled to frame a theory from 
one class of phenomena, extend it to another class which 
it does not fit, and excuse himself by saying that if we | 
cannot make it fit, it is because ultimate focts are inex- 
plicable. Newton did not proceed in thia manner with ' 
the theory of cavitation. He made it an absolute con- 
dition of adopting the theory, that it should fit; and 
when, owing to incorrect data, he could not make it fit 
perfectly, he abandoned the speculation for many years. 
If the smell of a rose and the smell of asaafcctida are 
ultimate facts, be it so; but in that case, it is useless 
setting up a theory to explain them. If we do propound 
a theory, we are bound to prove all it asserts : and 
this, in the present case, is, that in smelling a rose the 
organ is in "perfect" activity, but when smelling assa- 
fcetida, in " imperfect," which is either greater or less 
than perfect. It is not philosophical to assert this, and 
fall back upon the incomprehensibility of the subject aa 
a dispensation from proving it. What is a hinderanoe 
to proving ft theory, ought to be a hinderanoe to affirm- 
ing it. 
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What meaniiig, in fact, can be attached to perfect a 
imperfect activity, as the phraaea are here used? Per 
fectioQ or imperfection is treated aa a (luestion of quai 
tity : activity is called perfect when tlicre ia exactly t! 
right quantity, imperfect when there is either more i 
Icsa. But what is the teat of right or wrong quantity^ 
except the pleasiu'e or pain attending it ? The t 
mnounta to this, that pleasure or pain is felt, accord 
aa the activity is of the amount fitted to produce the oiM 
or the other. In this futile mode of explaining the phi 
nomena our author had been preceded by Aristotle, c 
of the greatest of recorded thinkers, but who must haT< 
been more than human if, in the state of tnowledge a 
scientific cultivation in his time, he had avoided slipj 
which hardly any one, even now, ia able completely t 
guard against. Aristotle's theory, which, aa understo 
by our author, differs little from his own, is pre 
Sir W. Hamilton in the following words : * " ^Vhen 4 
Bense, for example, is in perfect health, and it is prfi 
aented with a suitable object of the most perfect kindg 
there is elicited tlie most perfect energy, which, at evei 
instant of its continuance, is accompanied with pleasur^a 
Tlie same holds good with the function of Imaginatioi 
Thought, &c. Pleasure ia the concomitant in every c 
where powers and objects are in themselves perfect, ) 
between which there subsists a suitable relation." 
conditions whereon, upon this showing, pleasure dependt 
are the healthiness of the sense, and the perfection c 
the object presented to it. This is simply making t 
fact its own theory. When is a sense in perfect healti 
and its object perfect? The function of a sense ia t 
• Lectares, U. i52. 
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fold; as a source of cognition, and of feeling. If the 
perfection meant be in the fiinction of cognition, tlie doc- 
trine that pleasure depends on this ia manifestly erro- 
neous : according to Sir W. Hamilton, it is even the 
reverse of the truth, for he holda that the knowledge 
given by an act of aenae, and the feeling accompanying 
it, are in an inverse proportion to one another. Eemains 
the supposition that the perfection of which Aristotle 
spoke, was perfection not in respect of cognition, but of 
feeling. It cannot, however, consist in acutenesa of 
feeling, for our acuteat feelings are paina. What then 
constitutes it? Pleaaurablenesa of feeling: and the 
theory only tella ua, that pleasure ia the result of a pleas- 
urable atate of the sense, and a pleasure-giving quality 
in the object presented to it. Aristotle and Sir W. Ham- 
ilton did not, certainly, state the doctrine to themaelvee 
in this manner ; but tliey reduced it to this, by affirming 
pleasure or pain to depend on the perfect or imperfect 
action of the sense, when there was no criterion of im- 
perfect or perfect action except that it produced pain or 
pleasure. • 

The theory of our author, conaidered as a reaumS of 
the universal conditions of pleasure and pain, being so 
manifestly inadequate, this ia not the place for sifting out 
the detached fragments of valuable thought which are 
disseminated through it. Such stray truths may be 
gleaned from every excursion through the phicnomena of 
human nature by a person of abOity. What Sir "VV". 
Hamilton says of the different classes of mental pleas- 
urea and paina, though brief, is very suggestive of 
thought. To make a proper use of the hints he throws 
out towards an explanation of the pleasures derived from 
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mblimity and beauty, would requira much etudy, and a 
wide Bxmey of the subject, u well aa of the speculations 
of other thinkers regarding it. The question has no 
direct connection with any other of those discussed in the 
present volume, imd but a alight one with Sir W. Ham-i 
ilton'a merits as a. philosopher ; since the brevity with 
which he treats it, gives ground for believing that he had 
not bestowed on it the amount of thought which would 
enable bis opinion to claim the rank of a philosopbie 
theory. 
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CHAPTER XSVI. 

OF THE PEEEDOM OF THE WICX, 



The last of the three claases of mental phsenomeBa, 
that of Omation, in other words, of Desire and Will, is 
barely commenced upMi in the last pages of Sir W. 
Hamilton's la«t lecture : whether it he that in the many 
years during which he taught the class, he never got 
beyond this point, or that his teaching in the concluding 
part of the course was purely oral, and has not been pre- 
fierred. Kor has he, in any of his writings, treated ex 
profeseo of this subject ; though doubtless he would have 
done 80, hud his health permitted him to complete the 
Dissertations on Beid. We consequently know little of 
what his sentiments were on any of the topics comprised 
in this branch of Fyschology, except the vexata qucestio 
of the Freedom of the Will ; on which he could not help 
giving indications, in various parts of his works, both of 
his c^)iaion and of the reasons on which he grounded it. 
The doctrine of Free-will was indtied so fundamental 
^rUh him, that it may be regarded as the central idea of 
his system — the determining cause of most of his philo- 
soj^icid opinions ; and, in a peculiar manner, of the two 
which are most completely emanations from his own 
mind, the Law of the Conditioned, and his singular 
theory of CBosation. He breaks ground on tte subject 
at the very opening of his Lectures, in bis introduct(»y 
remarks on the utility of the study of Metaphysics. He 
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puts in a claim for metaphyaica, grounded on the free- 
will doctrine, of being the only medium "through which 
our unassisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of a 
God." • He supports this position by a, line of argument 
which, I think, must be startling to the majority of 
believers. 

"The Deity," he says, "is not an object of immediate 
contemplation ; aa existing and in himself, he is beyoni'' 
our reach ; we can know him only mediately through hi( 
works, and are only warranted in assuming his existencf 
as a certain kind of cause necessary to account for a cer- 
tain state of things, of whose reality our faculties are 
supposed to inform us. The affirmation of a God being 
thus a regressive inference, from the existence of a special 
class of effects to the existence of a special character of 
cause, it is evident, that the whole argument hinges on 
the fact, — Does a state of things really exist, such aa is 
only possible through the agency of a Divine Cause? 
For if it can be shown that such a state of tUiogs does 
not really exist, then, our inference to the kind of cause 
rec[uistte to account for it, is necessarily null. 

" This being understood, I now proceed to show you 
that the class of phenomena which requires that kind of 
cause we denominate a Deity, is exclusively given in the 
phfenomena of mind, — that the phsenoraena of matter, 
taken by themselves (you will observe the qualification) 
taken by themselves) , so far from warranting any infer- 
ence to the existence of a God, would, on the contrary, 
ground even an argument to his negation ; that the 
study of the external world, taken with, and insuboi-dina- 
tion to, that of the internal, not only loses its atheiatic 
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iifindeDcy, but, under such subservience, may be rendered 
couiucive to the great conclusion from which, if left to 
itself, it would dissuade ua." 

The reasoning by which he thinks that he establiahea 
this position, runs as follows : A God is only an inference 
from Nature ; a cause assumed, as necessary to account 
for pha;i\omena. Now, fate or necessity, without a God, 
might account for the pha;nomena of matter. It is only 
as man is a free intelligence, that to account for his 
existence requires the hypothesis of a Creator who is 
a free inteUigence. If our feeling of liberty is an illu- 
sion , if our intelligence is only a result of material organ- 
ization, we are entitled to conclude that in the universe 
also, the phfenomena of intelligence and design are, in 
the last analysis, the products of bmte necessity. Exist- 
ence in itself being unknown to us, we can only infer 
its character from the particular order presented to ua 
within the sphere of our experience, which in the ease 
under consideration means obser\-ation of our own minds. 
If, therefore, our intelHgence ia produced and boimded 
by a blind fate, the like may be concluded to be true of 
the Divine Intelligence. If, on the contrary, intelli- 
gence in man is a free power, independent of matter, 
we may legitimately conclude the same thing of the in- 
telligence manifested in the universe. Again, there is 
properly no God at all unless there is a moral Governor 
of the world. "Now,* it is self-evident, in the first 
place, that if there be no moral world, there can be no 
moral governor of such a world ; and in the second, that 
we have, and can have, no ground on which to believe 
in the reality of a moral world, except in so far as we 
" Lectures, i. 32, 33. 
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ourselves are moral agents. . , . But in what does £ 
character of man as a moral agent eonsist ? (Rlan i 
moral agent only as he is accountable for hie actions, - 
in other words, as lie is the object of praise or hlai 
and this he is, only inasmuch as he has prescribi 
him a rule of duty, and as he is able to act, or i 
act, in conformity with its precepts. The possibility of 
morality thus depends on the possibility of liberty ; for 
if man be not a free agent, he is not the author of his 
actions, and has, therefore, no responsibility, — no moral 
personahty at all." * J 

Fully to develop all the just criticisms which might 
he made on this single thesis, would require a long 
chapter. In the first place, the practice of bribing the 
pupil to accept a metaphysical dogma, by the promise 
or threat that it affords the only valid argument for a 
foregone conclusion — however transcendently important 
that conclusion may be thought to be — is not only 
repugnant to all the rules of philosophizing, but a grave 
offence against the morality of philosophic inquiry. The 
eager attempts of almost every metaphysical writer to 
create a religious prejudice in favor of the theory he 
patronizes, are a very serious grievance in philosophy. 
If I could permit myself, even by way of retort, to 
follow BO bad an example, I might warn the defenders 
of religion, of the danger of sacrificing, in turn, every 
one of its evidences to some other. It has been re- 
marked, with truth, that there is not one of the received 
arguments in support either of natural religion or of 
revelation, a formal condemnation of which might not 
be extracted (com the writings of sincerely religious 
■ See aTeo a pasBago in Uib cseay on tbe Stud/ of MaOieaiatice, Diu 
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I thinkers. I am far from imputing this to them aa 
matter of blame : the rejection of what they deem bad 
■rguments ia a good cause must always be honorable to 
them, when led to it by honestly following the prompt- 
ings of their reason, and not by an egotistic preferenca 
for their own special modes of proof. But, looking at 
the question as one of prudence, it would be wiae in 
them, whatever else they give up, not to part com- 

Ipany with the Design argument. For, in the first place, 
it is the beat; and besides, it is by far the most per- 
BOaeive. It would be difficult to find a stronger argu- 
ment in favor of Theism, than that the eye must have 
been made by one who sees, and the ear by one who 
hears. If, after this, it pleases Sir W. Hamilton or any 
other person to eay that imless we beheve in free-will, 
the Being who by bypothesia made the ear and the eye 
is no God ; or that to regard the goodness of God as 
the result of a necessity, which from the very meaning 
of a First Cause, can only be a necessity of his own 
nature, a love of Good which ia part of himself and 
inseparable from him, is denying him to be a mond 
being; there is really nothing left for us but, with 

» equal positiveness, to aver the contrary; for the two 
parties will never be able to agree about the meaning 
of terms. 

This is but one specimen among many, of the bad 
logic which pervades Sir W. Hamilton's attempt to show 
that Theism depends on the reception of his favorite 
doctrine. He proceeds, throughout, on the assumption 
.that the falsely called Doctrine of Necessity* is the 
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same thing with Slaterinliam, lie treats those opinions 
aa precisely cqulvaleht." Yet no two doctrines can be 
raore distinct. Eeid, an enemy of both, affirms that 
Necessity, "fai- from being a direct inference," can "re- 
ceive no support from" Materialism. f It may be true, 
nevertheless, that Materialists are always or generally 
Necessitarians ; and it is not denied that many Necessi- 
tarians arc Matci'inlists : but nearly all the theologians 
of the Reformation, beginning with Luther, and the en- 
tire series of Calvinistic divines represented by Jonathan 
Edwards, are proofs that the most sincere Spiritualists 
may consistently hold the doctrine of so-called Necessity. 
Of such Spiritualists there is an illustrious example in 
Leibnitz, to say nothing of Condiilac { or Brown. They 
believe man to be a spiritual being, not dependent on 
Matter, but yet, in respect of hia actions as in all other 
respects, subject to the law of Causation : his volitions 
not being self-caused, but determined by spiritual ante- 
cedents (e. ff., desires, associations of ideas, &c., all of 
which are spiritual if the mind is spiritual) in such sort 
that when the antecedents are the same, the volitions 
will always be the same. But to confound Necessity 

ters with the doctrine, In general call it either NeccGslty, or, 1ci9 t^xcoBalilr, 
Fatalism. The truth is, tbat the Bssailants of the doctrine cannot do wltb- 
ont tbe asEociations engendered bj the double meaning of the nord 
HecCBsity, which, in this application, signifies only invajiahlUly, hut in Ha 
common Employment, compulsion. Vide System of Logic, Book vi. 

■ " The atheist who holds maUer or nucstsitt/ lo be the original principle 
of all that is," (Lcctarcs, i. 26, 37.) " Those who do not allow that mind 
is matter — who hold that theie is in man a principle of action saperioT to 
the detenninationfl of a physical necessity, a brute or blind fate." (Ildd. 
p. 133.) And iho entire argmnent in pago 31 of the same volume, 

t Acid's Works, Hamilton's edition, p. 633. 

X That Conillllac whs a Spiritualist, Is shown by the chapter on tlie Sen], 
which rtanda as tJie first chapter of Ma Art de Pcnser. 
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witL Materialism, though an historical and psychological 
error, is indispensable to Sir W". Hamilton's argument, 
which depends for all its plausibility on the picture he 
dravrs of a God subject to a " brute necessity " of a 
purely material character. For if the necessity predi- 
cated of human actions is not a material, but a spiritual 
necessity ; if the assertion that the virtuous man is vir- 
tuous necessarily, only means that he is so because he 
dreads a departure from virtue more than he dreads any 
personal consequence ; there is nothing absurd or invid- 
ious in taking a similar view of the Deity, and believing 
that he is necessitated to will what is good, by the love 
of good and detestation of evil which are in his own 
nature. 

There is also at the root of our author's argument 
another logical error — that of inferring that whatever 
is given by observation and analysis as a law of human 
intelligence, must be supposed to be an abaolute law 
extending to the Divine. He says, truly, that the Divine 
Intelligence ia but an assumption, to account for the 
phcenomena of the universe ; and that we can only be 
warranted in referring the origin of those phienomena 
to an Intelligence, by analogy to the effects of human 
intellect. But can this analogy be carried up to com- 
plete identity in conditions and modes of action between 
the human and the Divine intelligence? Does Sir W. 
Hamilton draw this inference in any other case? On 
the contrary, he holds us bound to believe that the Deity, 
whether as Will or as Intelligence, is Absolute — un-i 
restricted by any conditions ; though, as such, neitherJ 
knowable nor conceivable by us. And though I do not i 
acknowledge the obligation of believing what can neither 
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bo known nor conceived, ae little can it be admitted t 
the Divine Will cannot be free unless ours is 60 ; any 
more than tliat the Divine Intelligence cannot know the 
trutha of geometry by direct intuition, because we are 
obliged to mount laboriously up to them through the 
twelve books of Euclid. 

So much for Sir W. Hamilton's attempt to prove that 
one who disbelieves free-will has no business to believe 
in a God. Let us now consider his view of the doctrine 
itself, and of the evidence for it. 

His view of the eontroversy is peculiar, but harmo- 
nizes with his Philosophy of the Conditioned, which 
seems indeed to have been principally suggested to him 
by the supposed requirements of this question. He is of 
opinion that Free-will and Necessity are both incon- 
ceivable. Free-will, because it supposes volitions to 
originate without cause ; because it affirms an absolute 
commencement, which, as we are aware, our author 
deems it impossible for the human mind to conceive. On 
the other hand, the mind is equally unable to conceive aa 
infinite regress ; a chain of causation going back to all 
eternity. Both tlie one and the other theory thus in- 
volve difficulties insurmountable by the human faculties. 
But, as Sir W. Hamilton has so often told us, the incon- 
ceivability of a thing by us, is no proof that it is objec- 
tively impossible by the laws of the universe j on the 
contrary, it often happens that both aides of an alterna- 
tive are alike incomprehensible to us, while from their 
nature we are certain that the one or the other must be 
true. Such an alternative, according to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, exists between the conflicting doctrines of Free-will 
and Neceeeily. By the law of Excluded Mddle, one or 
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other of them must be true ; and inconceivabilitj', as 
common to both, not operating more against one than 
against the other, does not operate against either. The 
balance, therefore, must turn in favor of the side for 
whicli there is positive evidence. In favor of Free-will 
we have the distinct testimonj' of consciousness ; perhaps 
directly, though of this he speaka with some appearance 
of doubt;* but at all events, indirectly, freedom being 
implied in the consciousness of moral responsibility. As 
there is no corresponding e\'idence in favor of the other 
theory, the Free-will doctrine must prevail. "Howf 
the will can possibly be free must remain to us, under 
the present limitation of our faculties, wholly inconapre- 
henaible. We cannot conceive absolute commencement ; 
we cannot, therefore, conceive a free volition. But as 
little can we conceive the alternative on which liberty ia 
denied, on which necessity is affirmed. And in favor of ■ 
our moral nature, the fact that we are free is given ua in 
the consciousness of an uncompromising law of Duty, in 
the consciousness of our moral accountability ; and this 
feet of liberty cannot be redargued on the ground that it 
is incomprehensible, for the doctrine of tlie Conditioned 
proves, against the necessitarian, that something may, 
nay, must, be true, of which the mind is wholly unable 
to construe to itsellj the possibility, whilst it shows that 
the objection of incomprehensibility applies no less to 
the doctrine of fatalism than to the doctrine of moral 
freedom." 

The inconceivability of the Free-will doctrine is main- 
tained by our author, not only on the general ground 
just stated, of our incapacity to conceive an absolute 
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eomraencement, but on the further and special ground 
'that the will is determined by motives. In rewriting the 
■preceding passage for the Appendix to his " Discusaions," 
he made the following addition to it : • "A determina- 
tion by motives cannot, to our understanding, escape 
from necessitation. Nay, were vre even to admit as true, 
what we cannot think as possible, still the]' doctrine of a 
motiveless volition would be only casualiam ; and the free 
acts of an indifferent, are, morally and rationally, as 
worthless as the pre-ordered passions of a determined 
will.f I How, therefore, I repeat, moral liberty is possi- 
ble in man or God, we are utterly unable speculatively 
to understand. But . . . the scheme of freedom is not 
more inconceivable than the scheme of necessity. For 
whilst fatalism is a recoil from the more obtrusive incon- 
ceivability of an absolute commencement, on the fact of 
■ which commencement the doctrine of liberty proceeds, 
the fatalist is shown to overlook the equal, but less ob- 
trusive, inconceivability of an infinite non-commence- 
ment, on the assertion of which non-commencement his 
own doctrine of necessity must ultimately rest." It rests 
on no such thing, if he believes in a First Cause, which 
a Necessitarian may. What is more, even if he does not 
believe in a First Cause, he makes no " assertion of non- 

* Appeadis M DiscnsEionE, pp. 624, 635. ~ 

t To llie enme efifett in anolher passage: HTbat, though inconcelvahlo, 
a molivclcBB voUcion would, If concoiyed, ho conceived as morally worth- 
lfl3B, onl7 ehows our Impotence more clearly.") {Appendii to DiBcasslons, 
pp. 014, 615.) And in a footnote lo Reid (p. 602), "la the person an 
lyriginal undetermined cause of the determination of his wilt ! If ha ba 
not, tbea be is not a fiee agtnt, anil the scheme of Necessity ia admitted. 
If he be, in the first place, it is imposBiblc to nmceiv* the possibility of tbiB; 
and, in the Boconil, If the fact, though incoocelvabie, be allowed, It in im- 
poaslble to see how ucause, undetermined by any motive, can be a rational, 
tooral, and accoantuble cuubc." 
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commencement ; " he only declines to make an assertion 
of commencement ; a distinction of which Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, of all men, ought to recognize the importance. But 
to resmne the quobition : " As equally unthinkable, the 
two counter, the two one-sided, schemes are thus theo- 
retically balanced. But, practically, our consciousness 
of the moral law, which, without a moral liberty in man, 
would be a mendacious imperative, givea a decisive pre- 
ponderance to the doctrine of freedom over the doctrine 
of fate. We are free in act, if we are aMountable for 
our actions." 

Sir W. Hamilton is of opinion that both aides are 
alike unsuccessful in repelling each other's attacks. The 
arguments against both ai-e, he thinks, to the human 
faculties, irrefutable. " The champions* of the opposite 
doctrines are at once resistless in assaidt and impotent 
in defence. Each is hewn don'n, and appears to die under 
the home thrusts of his adversary ; but each again 
recovers life from the very death of his antagonist, and, 
to borrow a simile, both are like the heroes in Valhalla, 
ready in a moment to amuse themselves anew in the 
same bloodless and interminable conflict. The doctrine 
of Moral Liberty cannot be made conceivable, for we 
can only conceive the determined and the relative. As 
already statetl, all that can be done is to show, 1°. That, 
for the/act of Liberty, we have immediately or mediately, 
the evidence of Consciousness ; and 2°. That there are 
among the phainomena of mind, many facts which we 
must admit as actual, but of whose possibility we are 
wholly unable to .form any notion. I may merely ob- 
serve that the fact of Motion can be shovm to be im- 
• Foot-note on Rcid, p. 602, 
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possible, on grounds not less strong than those on wluch 
it is attempted to disprove tlie fact of Liberty." These 
"grounds no less strong" are the mere paralogisms 
which we examined in a recent chapter, and with regard 
to which our author showed so surprising a deficiency in 
the acutenesB and subtlety to be expected from the general 
quality of hia mind. 

Conformably to these views, Sir W. Hamilton, in hia 
foot-notes on Keid, promptly puts an extinguisher on 
BOvcral of that philosopher's arguments against the doc- 
trine of so-called Necessity. When Eeid affirms that 
Motives are not causes — that they may influence to ac- 
tion, but do not act, Sir W. Hamilton observes,* "If 
Motives influence to action, they must co-operate in pro- 
ducing a certain effect upon the agent ; and the deter- 
mination to act, and to act in a certain manner, is that 
effect. They are tlius, on Eeid'a own view, in this rela- 
tion, causes, and efficient causes. It is of no con- 
sequence in the argument whether motives be said to 
determine a man to act, or to influence (that is, to de- 
termine) him to determine himself to act." f This ia 
one of the neatest specimens in our author's writings of 
a fallacy cut clean through by a single stroke. 

Again, when Keid says that acta are often done with- 
out any motive, or when there is no motive for preferring 
the means used, rather than others by which the same 
end might have been attained, Sir W. Hamilton asksjj 
"Can we conceive any act of which there was not a 
Bufficient cause or concourse of causes why the man per- 



■ Foot-nole on Reid, p. 608. 
t To the same effect — "■- 
t Foot-now 
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I formed it and no other? If not, call this cause, or these 
ooncauses, the motive, and there is no longer a dispute." 
Reid aska, "Is there no such thing as wilfulness, 
caprice, or obstinacy among mankind? " Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, e contra: " "But are not these all tendencies, and 
fatal tendencies, to act or not to act? By contradistin- 
guishing such tendencies from motives strictly so called, 
or rational impulses, we do not advance a single step 
towards rendering liberty comprehensible." 

According to Reid, the determination la made by the 
man, and not by the motive. " But," aaks Sir W. Ham- 
ilton,! "was the nj«n determined by no motive to that 
determination? '"VVaa his specific volition to this or to 

(that witliout a cause? On the supposition that the sum 
of influences (motives, dispositions, and tendencies) to 
volition A, is equal to 12, and the sum of influences to 
counter-volition B equal to 8 — can we conceive that the 
determination of volition A should not be necessary? — 
We can only conceive the volition B to be determined 
by supposing that the man creates (calls from non-exist- 
tence into existence) a certain supplement of influences. 
But tliis creation as actual, or in itself, is inconceivable, 

I and even to conceive the possibility of this inconceivable 
act, we must suppose some cause by which the man is 
determined to exert it.^ We thus, in thought, never 
escape determination and necessity. It will be observed 
that I do not consider this inability to the notion, any 
disproof of the Jact of Free-will." Nor is it : but if, as 
our author so strongly inculcates, " every J effort to bring 
the fact of liberty within the compass of our conceptions 
only results in the substitution in its place of some more 
• Foot-Dote to Rcid, p. SIO. t Ibid. p. 611. t Levtutee, 1. 31. 
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or less disguieed form of necessity," it is a strong mdicoi^' 
tion that some form of necessity is the opinion naturally' 
suggested by our collective experience of life." 

Sir "W. Hamilton having thus, as is often the casff 
(and it is one of the best things he does) , saved his- 
opponents the trouble of answering hia friends, his doc- 
trine is left resting exclusively on the supports which htf 
has himself provided for it. In examining them, let uaf 
place oursclvea, in the first inatance, completely at his 
point of view, and concede to him the coequal inconceiv- 
ability of the conflicting hypotheses, an uncaused com- 
mencement, and an inflnite regress. But this choice of* 
inconeeivabilitiea is not offered to us in the case of voli- 
tiona only. We are held, aa he not only admits but 
contends, to the same alternative in all cases of causation 
whatsoever. But we find our way out of the difficulty^ 
in other cases, in quite a different manner. In the case 
of every other kind of fact, we do not elect the hypothe-' 
sis that the event took place without a cause : we ac- 
cept the other supposition, that of a regress, not indeed 
to infinity, but either generally into the region of tha 
Unknowable, or back to a Universal Cause, regarding 
which, aa we are only concerned with it in relation to' 
what it preceded, and not as itself preceded by anything, 
we can afford to make a plain avowal of our ignorance. 

Now, what is the reason, which, in the case of all 

• So difflcalt is it to escape ftom tbls fact, tbat SlrW. Hamilton himself' 
Eaya (Lectares, i. 188), " ValunCnrj' conation Is a l^cnlty which can only bd 
determined to energy through a pain or pleasure — through an eBtimateaf 
the relative woilh of oluects." If I am determined to prefer innocence to 
the satiEfaction of a particular desire, through an estimate of the relatlTV' 
wortli of innocencD and of tbe grntiflcatiou, can this estimate, while no- 
cbanged, leave me at UbftT^ to choose the gratlGeatiDn In prefBrBnce ta. 
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things witliiii the range of our knowledge except volitionB, 
makes ub chooae tliia side of the alternative? Why do 
we, without acniple, register all of them aa depending on 
causes, by which (to use our author's language) they 
are determined necessarily, though, in helieving this, 
we, according to Sir W. Hamilton, helieve aa utter an 
incMiceivability as if we supposed them to take place 
without a cause ? Apparently it is hecause the causation 
hj-pothesis, inconceivable aa he may think it, possesses 
the advantage of having experience on its side. And 
bow, or by what evidence, does experience testify to it? 
Not by disclosing any 7iexus between the cause and the 
effect, any Sufficient Reason in the cause itaelf why the 
effect should follow it. No philosopher now makes this 
supposition, and Sir W. Hamilton positively disclaims it 
("What experience makes known, is the fact of an inva- 
riable sequence between every event and some special 
combination of antecedent conditions, in such sort that 
wherever and whenever that union of antecedents exists^ 
the event does not fail to occur. I Any must in the case, 
any necessity, other than tlie unconditional universality 
of the fact, we know nothing of. Still, this i posteriori 
" does," though not confirmed by an ^ priori " must," 
decides our choice between the two inconceivahles, and 
leads us to the belief that every event within the pha;- 
nomenal universe, except human volitions, is determined 
to take place by a cause. Now, the so-called Necessi- 
tarians demand the application of the same rule of judg- 
ment to our volitions. They maintain that there is the 
same evidence for it. They affirm, as a truth of expe- 
rience, that volitions do, in point of fact, follow deter- 
minate moral Atecedents witli the same uniformity, and 
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(when we have sufficient knowledge of the circumstances) 
with the same certainty, ae physical effects follow their 
physical causes. These moral antecedents are desires, 
aversions, habits, and dispositions, combined with out- 
ward circumstances suited to call those internal incentives 
into action. All these again are effects of causes, those 
of them which are mental being consequences of educa^ 
tion, and of other moral and physical influences. This 
is what Necessitarians affirm : and they court every pos- 
sible mode in which its truth can be verified. They test 
it by each person's observation of his own volitiona. 
They test it by each person's observation of the voluntary 
actions of those with whom he comes into contact ; and 
by the power which every one has of foreseeing actions, 
with a degree of exactness proportioned to his previous 
experience and knowledge of the agents, and with a cer- 
tainty often quite equal to tliat with which we predict the 
commonest physical events. They test it further, by the 
statistical results of the observation of human beings 
acting in numbers sufficient to eliminate the intluencea 
which operate only on a few, and which on a large scale 
neutralize one anotlier, leaving the total result about the 
same as if the volitions of the whole mass had been 
affected by such only of the determining causes as were 
common to them all. In eases of this description the 
results are as uniform, and may be as accurately foretold, 
as in any physical inquiries in which the effect depends 
upon a multiplicity of causes. The cases in which voli- 
tions seem too uncertain to admit of being confidently- 
predicted, are those in which our knowledge of the in- 
fiuencea antecedently in operation is so incomplete, that 
with equally imperfect data there woul* be the same 
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nncerttunty in the predictions of tbe astronomer and the 
chemist. On these grounds it is contended, that our 
choice between the conflicting inconceivables should be 
the same in the case of volitions as of all other phenom- 
ena ; we must reject cr^ually in both cases the liypoth 
of Bpontaneousncss, and consider them all as caused. '' A U 
volition is a moral effect, which follows the correspond- ' 
bg moral causes as eeitainly and invariably as pbysical 1 
effects follow their physical causes. Whether it must > 
do so, I acknowledge myself to b"e"entirely ignorant, be 
the phicnomeuon moral or physical ; and I condemn, ac- [ 
cordingly, the word Necessity as applied to either case. 
All I know is, that it always does. 

This argument from experience Sir W. Hamilton 
passes unnoticed, but urges, on the opposite side of the 
question, the argument from Consciousness. We are 
conscious, he affirms, either of our freedom, or at all 
events (it is odd that, on his theory, there should be any 
doubt) of something which implies freedom. If this ia 
true, our internal consciousness tells us one thing, and the 
whole outward experience of the human race tells another. 
This is surely a very unfortunate predicament we are in, 
and a sore trial to the puzzled metaphysician. Philos- 
ophy is far from having so easy a business before her as 
our author thinks ; the arbiter Consciousness is by no 
means invoked to turn the scale between two equally 
balanced difficulties ; on the contrary, she ha* to sit in 
judgment between herself and a complete Induction from 
experience. Consciousness, it will . probably be said, is 
the best evidence ; and so it would be, if we were always 
certain what ia Consciousness. But while there are so 
many varying testimonies respecting this ; when Sir W. 
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Hamilton can himself say,' "many pliiloBopbera Wve 
attempted to eetablish, on the principles of common senae, 
propositiona which are not original data of consciousness, 
while the original data of consciousness from which these 
propositions were derived, and to which they owed all 
their necessity and truth, these same philosophers were 
(strange to say) not disposed to admit ; " when M. 
Cousin »nd nearly all Germany find the Infinite and the 
Absolute in Consciousness, Sir W. Hamilton thinking 
them utterly repugnant to it; when philosophers, for 
many generations, fimcied that they had Abstract Ideas 
— that they could conceive a triangle which was neither 
equilateral, isosceles, nor scalene, f which Sir W. Ham- 
ilton and all other people now consider to be simply 
absurd ; with all these conflicting opinions respecting 
the things to which Consciousness testifies, what is 
the perplexed inquirer to think? Does all ]>hilosophy. 
end, as in our author's opinion Hume believed it te do, 
in a persistent contradiction between one of our mental 
faculties and another? Wq shall find there ia a solution, 
which relieves the human miud from this embarrassment : 

■ DisBertatfana on Reld, p. 749. 

t " Does it not require," sajB Locke (Essay on tlic Human UnderBtand- 
Ing, Book It. chap 7, sect- 6^, " Bonie paiae aud Ekill to form the general 
idea of a triunBle (vhicb jet is Done of the most absCract, comprebcnslre, 
and dlSlcult) ? tbr it moet be neither oblique dot rectangle, Deltber eqsi' 
lateral, eqDicniral, nor sealene ; but all and none of these at once. In 
cffbct, It is sometblng Imperfect, that cannot exist ; an idea wbereia some 
parts of EeTcntl dlflbrent and Inconsistent Ideas are pat togelbcr." Yet 
tbla union of contradictory dements soch a philosopher as Locke was able 
1o fkncy that he conceived. I scarce!}' know a more striking example of 
tho tendenej of the human mind to believe Chat chinga can exist sepuralelf 
because ihey can bo separalcly named ; a tendency strong enough, In this 
case, to make a mind like Locke's believe it«clf lo be consdoua of that 
wUich b; the lam of mind cannot be a snttject of conadousnoes to 
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namely, that the qnestion to which experience aays yes, ■ 
and that to wbich consciousnesB saye no, are different-] 
questions. 

Let us cross-examine the alleged testimony of con- I 
aciousness. And, first, it ia left in some tmcertainty by- 
Sir W. Hamilton whether Consciousness makes only 
one deliverance on the subject, or two ; whether we are 
conscious only of moral responsibility, in which free-will 
is implied, or are directly conscious of free-will. In hia I 
Lectures, Sir W. Hamilton speaks only of the first. In I 
the notes on Keid, which were written subsequently, he' ] 
seems to affirm both, but the latter of the two in a>( 
doubtful and hesitating manner : so difficult, in reality, 
does he find it to ascertain with certainty what it ia that 
Consciousness certifies. But as there are many who 
maintain, with a confidence far greater than his, that we 
are directly conscious of free-will,* it ia necessary to' 
examine that question. 

' To be conscious of free-will, must mean, to be con-" 
Bcious, before I have decided, that I am able to decide 
dther way;^ Exception may be taken in limine to the 
use of the word coneeioueness in such an application. 
Consciousness tells me what I do or feel. But what I- 

• Mr. Hansel, amoag others, mokes tbo aascrtlon In ttio broadest form it 
is capable of, saying, " In every aa of volitjon, I am fully conscious that' 
1 can at tills moment act in either of twow.iya, ant) that, ail the antecedent 
phEenomona being precisely tbe same, I may determine one way to-day 
and ancrther way to-morrow." (Prolegomena Logica, p. 152.) Yes, though 
the anteeedent phenomena rcmitn tbo same ; but not if my judgmeut of 
the antecedent phenomena remains the same. If my conduct changes, 
eltlier Che external inducements or my estimate of them must have changed. 

Mr. Mausel (as T have already obscTvcd) goes so tlir as to maintoio that 
our immediate intaition of Power la given ua by the ego producing its own 
Tolitions, not by its volitions producing hodily moTement* (pp. 139, IW, 
and 151}. 
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am able to do, ifi not a subject of conscioueneae. Con- 
Bciousneas ia not prophetic ; we are conscious of what is, 
not of what will or can be. We never know that we are 
able to do a thing, except from having done it, or some- 
thing equal and einiOar to it. We should not know 
that we were capable of action at all, if we had never 
acted. Having acted, we know, as far as that experience 
reaches, bow we are able to act; and this knowledge, 
when it has become familiar, is often confounded with, 
and called by the name of, consciousness. But it does 
not derive any increase of authority from being mis- 
named ; its truth is not supreme over, but depends on, 
experience. If our so-called consciousness of what we 
are able to do is not borne out by experience, it is a 
delusion. It has no title to credence but as an interpre- 
tation of experience, and if it is a false interpretation, it 
n^et give way. 

!But this conviction, whether termed consciousness or 
only belief, that our will is free — what is it? Of what 
are we convinced? I am told, that whether I decide to 
do or to abstain, I feel that I could have decided the 
other way. I ask my consciousness what I do feel, and 
I find, indeed, that I feel (or am convinced) that I could 
have chosen the other course if I had pre/en-ed it; but 
not that I could have chosen one course while I preferred 
the other. When I say preferred, I of course include 
with the thing itself, all that accompanies it. I know 
that I can, because I know that I often do, elect to do 
one thing, when I should have preferred another in itself, 
apart from its consequences, or from a moral law which 
And this preference for a thing in itself, 
abstractedly &om its accompaniments, is oflen loosely 
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described as preference for the thing. It is this unpr&- 
cise mode of speech which makes it not seem ahaurd to 
say that I act in opposition to my preference ; thatll do 
one thing when I would rather do another j that my con- 
science prevails over my desires — as if conscience were 
not itself a desire — the desire to do right. ( Take any 
alternative : say, to murder or not to murder. I am 
told, that if I elect to murder, I am conscious that I 
could have elected to abstain : but am I conscious that 
I could have abstained if my aversion to the crime, and 
my dread of its consequences, had been weaker than the 
temptation ? If I elect to abstain : in what sense am I 
conscious that I could have elected to commit the crime? 
Only if I had desired to commit it with a desu-e stronger 
^an my horror of murder ; not with one less strong. 
(When we think of ourselves hypotlietically as having 
acted otherwise than we did, we always suppose a differ- 
ence in the antecedenta|: we picture ourselves as having 
known something that we did not know, or not known 
something that we did know ; which is a difference in 
the external motives; or as having desired something, 
or disliked something, more or less than wc did ; which 
is a difference in the internal motives. 

I therefore dispute altogether that we are conscious of 
being able to act in opposition to the strongest present 
desire or aversion. I The difference between a bad and a 
good man is not that the latter acta in opposition to his 
strongest desires ; it is that hia deaire to do right, and 
hia aversion to doing wrong, are atrong enough to ovei> 
come', and in the ease of perfect virtue, to silence, any < 
other desire or averaion which may conflict with them. 
It is because this state of mind is possible to human 
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nature, that liuinnn beings are capable of moral govero- 
ment : and iinoml educatiou conaista in subjecting them 
to the discipline which has must tendency to bring tbera 
into this state^; [The object of moral education is to 
educate the will : but the will can only be educated 
through the deeirea and aversions ; by eradicating or 
weakening such of them as are likeliest to lead to evil ; 
exalting to the highest pitch the desire of right conduct 
and the aversion to wrong ; /cultivating all other desirea 
and aversions of whicli the ordinary operation is auxiliary 
to right, while discountenancing bo immoderate an in- 
dulgence of them, as might render tliem too powerfiil to 
he overcome by the moral eentiment, when they chance 
to be in opposition to it. The other requisites are, a 
clear intellectual standard of right and wrong, that moral 
desire and aversion may act in the proper places, and 
such general mental habits as shall prevent moral con- 
Biderationa from being forgotten or overiooked, in cases 
to which they are rightly applicable. 
/ Eejecting, then, the figment of & direct consciousaess 
? of tlie freedom of the will, in other words, our ability to 
(^ill in opposition to our strongest preference ; it remains 
to consider whether, as affirmed by Sir W. Hamilton, a 
freedom of this kind is implied in what is called our 
couseiouBQeBS of moral responsibility. There must be 
eomething very plausible in this opinion, since it is shared 
even by Necessitarians. Many of these — in particular 
Mr. Owen and his followers — from a recognition of the 
fact that volitions are effects of causes, have been led to 
deny human responsibility. I do not mean that they de- 
nied moral distinctions. Few persons have had a stronger 
seoBe of right and vrrong, or been more devoted to the 
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things they deemed right. What thev denied waa the 
rightfulnesa of inflicting punisliinent. ['A man's actioas, 
they said, are the result of hia character, and he is not 
the author of his own character. It is made for him, 
not hy him. There is no Justice in puuisliiog him for 
what he cannot help. ) We should try to convince or 
persuade him that hehad better act in a different man- 
ner ; and should educate all, especially the young, in the 
hahits and dispositions which lead to well-doing : tliough 
how this is to be effected without any use whatever of 
punishment as a means of education, is a question they 
have failed to resolve. The confusion of ideas, which 
makes the subjection of human volitions to the law of 
Causation seem inconsistent with accountability, muet 
thus be very natural to the human mind ; but this may 
be said of a thousand errors, and even of some merely 
verbal fallacies. In the present case there is more than 
a verbal fallacy, but verbal fallacies also contribute their 
part. 

'What is meant by moral responsibility? Eesponsi- 
bility means punishment. When we are said to have 
the feeling of being morally responsible for our actions, 
the idea of being punished for them is uppermost in the 
speaker's mimUJ But the feeling of liability to punish- 
ment is of two kinds. It may mean, expectation that 
if we act in a certain manner, punishment will actually 
he inflicted upon us, by our fellow-creatures or by a 
Supreme Power, Or it may only mean, being conscious 
that we shall deserve that infliction. 

The first of these cannot, in any correct meaning of 
the term, be designated as a consdousnesa, Tlf we believe 
that we shall be punished for doing wrong, it is hecauae 
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1' the belief haa been taught to ua by our parents and tutors, 
I or by our religion, or is generally hold by those who 
i. flurround ua, or because we have oureclveB come to the 
conclusion by reasoning, or from the experience of Ufej 
Thia is not Consciousneas. And, by whatever name it 
ie called, its evidence la not dependent on any theory 
of the spontaneousness of volition. The puniahment of 
guilt in another world ia believed with undoubting con- 
viction by Turkish fatalists, and by professed Christiana 
who are not only Necessitarians, hut believe that the 
majority of mankind were divinely predestined from all 
eternity to sin and to be punished for sinning. It ia 
not, therefore, the belief that we shall be made account- 
able, which can be deemed to require or presuppoae the 
free-will hypothesis ; it is the belief that we ought ao to 
be ; that we are justly accountable ; that guilt deaervea 
punishment. It is here that the main issue ia joined 
between the two opinions. 

In discussing it, there ia no need to postulate any 
theory respecting the nature or criterion of moral dis- 
tinctions. Tit matters not, for this purpose, whether the 
right and wrong of actions depends on the consequences 
they tend to produce, or on an inherent quality of the 
actions themselves. It is indifferent whether we are 
utilitarians or anti-utilitarians ; wliether our ethics rest 
on intuition or on experience. It ia sufficient if we be- 
lieve that there ia a difference between right and wrong, 
and a natural reason for preferring the former c that 
people in general, unless when they expect personal 
benefit from a wrong, naturally and usually prefer what 
they think to be right : whether because we are all de- 
pendent for what makes existence tolerable, upon the 
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^H right conduct of other people, while their wrong conduct 
^f is a standing menace to our security, or for some more 
myatical and transcendental reason. MTiatever be the 
cause, we are entitled to assume the fact; and its conse- 
quence is, that(whoever cultivates a diaposition to wrong, 
»placea his mind out of sympathy with the rest of his fel- 
low-creatures, and if they are aware of his disposition, 
becomes a natural object of their active dislike.1 He not 
only forfeits the pleasure of their good will, and the ben- 
efit of their good offices, except when compassion for the 
' human being is stronger than distaste towards the wrong- 

Idoer ; but he also renders himself liable to whatever they 
may think it necessary to do in order to protect them- 
selves against him ; which may probably include punish- 
ment, as such, and will certainly involve much that is 
equivalent in its operation on himself. lu this way he 
is certain to be made accountable, at least to his fellow- 
creatures, through the normal action of their natural sen- 
timents. And it is well worth consideration, whether the 
practical expectation of being thus called to account, has 
not a great deal to do with the internal' feeling of being 
accountableji a feeling, assuredly, which ia seldom found 
existing in any strength in the absence of that practical 
expectation. ' It is not usually found that Oriental des- 
pots, who cannot be called to account by anybody, have 
much consciousness of being morally accountable. And 
(what is still more significant) in societies in which caste 
or class distinctions are really strong 
to us now, tliat we seldom realize it in its full force — 
is a matter of daily experience that persons may show 
the strongest sense of moral accountability as regards 
■ their equals, who can make them accountable, and not 
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the emallest vestige of a stmilar feeling towards tbeir 
inferiors who cannot. 

Another fact wliich it is of importance to keep in 
view, b, tliat tlie highest and Etroogeet sense of the 
worth of gbodness, and the odiousness of its o|)posite, 
is perfectly compatible with even the most exa^erated 
form of Fatalism. Suppose tliat there were two peculiar 
breeds of human beings, — one of them so constituted 
from the beginning, that however educated or treated, 
nothing could prevent them from always feeHng and act- 
ing so as to be a blessing to all whom they approached ; 
another, of such original perversity of nature that neither 
education nor punishment could inspire them with a feel- 
ing of duty, or prevent them from being active in evil' 
doing. Neither of these races of human beings would 
have free-will ; yet the former would be honored as demi- 
gods, while the latter would be regarded and treated ae 
noxious beasts ; not punished perhaps, since punishment 
would have no effect on them, and it might be thought 
wrong to indulge the mere instinct of vengeance : but 
kept carefully at a distance, and killed like other danger- 
ous creatures when there was no other convenient way of 
being rid of them. We thus see that even under the 
utmost pooBiblc exaggeration of the doctrine of Necessity, 
the distinction between moral good and evil in conduct 
would not only subsist, but would stand out in a more 
marked nmnner than now, when the good and the 
wicked, however unlike, are still regarded as of one 
common nature. 

But these considerations, though pertinent to the sub- 
ject, do not touch the root of the difficulty. The real 
question is one of justice — the legitimacy of retribati<m. 
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I or punishment. ' On the theory of Necessity (we are 
told) man ciinnot help acting as he does ; and it cannot 
be just that he should be punished for what he cannot 
help. 
'Not if the expectation of punishment enables him to^i 
help it, and is the only means by which he can be cn-j' 
abledto help it?f f 

To say that lie cannot help it, is true or false, accord- 
ing to the qualification with which the assertion is accom- 
panied. Supposing him to be of a vicious disposition, 
he cannot help doing the criminal act, if he is allowed 
to believe that he will be able to commit it impunished, 
If, on the contrary, the iuipression is strong in hig mind 
that a heavy punishment will follow, he can, and in most 
cases, does, help it. 

The question deemed to be so puzzling is, how pun- 
ishment can be justified, if men's actions are determined 
by motives, among wJiich motives punishment is one. 
A more difficult question would be, how it can be justi- 
fied if they are not ho determined. Punishment proceeds 
on the assumption that the will is governed by motives. 
/If punishment had no power of acting on the will, it 
would be illegitimate, .however natural might be the 
inclination to inflict it. Just so far as the will is supposed 
free, that is, capable of acting against motives, punish- 
ment is disappointed of its object, and deprived of Its 
joBtification. 

I There arc two ends which, on the Necessitarian theory, 
are sufficient to justify punishment : tlie benefit of the 
offender himself, and the protection of othery The first _ 
justifies it, because to benefit a person cannot be to do 
him an injury. To punish him for his own good, pro- 
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vided tlie inflictor has any proper title to constitute 
lunisclf a judge, is no more UEJust than to administer 
medicine. Aa far, indeed, as respects the criminal him- 
eelf, the theory of punishment is, that by counterbaJancing 
the induence of present temptations or acquired bad 
habits, it restores the mind to that normal preponder- 
ance of the love of right, which the best moralists and 
theologians consider to constitute the true definition of 
oior freedom.* ; In its other aspect, punishment ia a pre- 
caution taken by society in self-defence. To make thia 
just, the only condition required is, that the end which 
society is attempting to enforce by punishment, should 
be a just one. ' Used as a means of aggression by society 
on tlie just rights of the individual, punishment is unjust. 
Used to protect the just rights of others against unjust 
aggression by the offender, it is just. If it is possible 
to have just rights, it cannot be unjust to defend them. 
Frae-will or no free-will, it is just to punish so far as is 
necessary for this purpose, exactly as it is just to put a, 
wild beast to death (without unnecessary suffering) for 
the same object. 

Now, the primitive consciousness we are said to haTe, 
that we are accountable for our actions, and that if we 
violate the rule of right we shall deserve pimishment, I 
contend ia nothing else than our knowledge that pimiah- 
ment will be just ; that by such conduct we shall place 
ourselves in the position in which our fellow-creaturea, 
or the Deity, or both, will naturally, and may justly, 

• " La liberie, complile, rSelle, do I'hommo, est la pErifecHon hmn^ne, lo 
but i ntteindre." From a paper by M. Albert RevQle, in the Revue Ger- 
(nanijw for September 1863, in which ihe question of frec-wllUa discassed 
(thoQgh Duty parenthetically) with a good Bense and philosophy soldom 
foond In recent mitliigs oo that sa){ject. 
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I inflict puniahment upon usj By using the word juetly, 
I am not aaauming, in the explanation, the thing I pro- 
fess to explain. As before obaerved, I am entitled to 
postulate the reality, and the knowledge and feeling, of 
moral distinctions. These, it is both evident meta- 
physically and notorious historically, are independent of 
any theory concerning the will. jWe are supposed capa- 
ble of understanding that other people have rights, and 
all that follows from this. The mind which posseaecs 
this idea, if capable of placing itself at the point of view 

I of another person, must recognize it as just that others 
should protect themselves against any disposition on his 
part to infringe their rights ; and he will do so the more 
readily, because he also has rights, and his rights con- 
tinually require the same protection.] This, I maintain, 
is our feeling of accountability, in bo far as it can be 
separated from the prospect of being actually called to 
account. No one who understands the power of the 
principle of association, can doubt its suiEciency to create 
out of these elements the whole of the feeling of which 
we are conscious. To rebut this view of the case would 
require positive evidence ; as, for example, if it could be 

t proved that the feeling of accountability precedes, in the 
order of development, all experience of punishment. 
No such evidence has been produced, or is producible. 
Owing to the limited accessibility to observation of the 
mental processes of infancy, direct proof can as little be 
produced on the other side : but if there is any validity 
in Sir W. Hamilton's Law of Parcimony, we ought not 
to assume any mental phenomenon as an ultimate fact, 
which can be accounted for by other known properties of 
our mental nature. 
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I ask any one who thinks that the juBtice of ptuueh- 
mcnt is not aufficiently vindicated by its being for the 
protection of just rights, how he reconciles his sense of 
justice to the punishment of crimes committed in obedi- 
ence to a perverted conscience P Kavailloc, and Baltbaaar 
G'^rard, did not regard themselves as criminals, but as 
heroic martyrs. If they were justly put to death, the 
justice of punishment has nothing to do with the state of 
mind of the offender, further than as this may affect the 
efficacy of punishment as a meana to its end. It is im- 
possible to assert the justice of puuiahment for crimea of 
fanaticism, on any other ground than its ncMBsity for the 
attainment of a just end. If that is not a justification, 
there is no justiSeation. All other imaginary justifica- 
tions break down in their apphcatioQ to thia cose. 

If, indeed, punishment is inflicted for any other reason 
than in order to operate on the will ; if its purpose be 
other than that of improving the culprit himself, or se- 
curing the just rights of others against unjust violation, 
then, I admit, the case is totally altered. I If any one 
thinks that there is justice in the infliction of purposeless 
suffering ; that there is a natural affinity between the two 
ideas of guilt and punishment, which makes it intrinsi- 
cally fitting that wherever there lias been guilt, pain 
should be inflicted by way of retribution ; I acknowledge 
that I can find no argument to justify punishment in- 
flicted on this principle. As a legitimate satisfaction to 
feelings of indignation and resentment which are on the 
whole salutary and worthy of cultivation, I can in cer- 
tain cases admit it ; but here it is still a means to an end. 
The merely retributive view of punisliment derives no 
justification from the doctrine I support. But it deri TW 
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quite as little from the free-will doctrine. Suppose it 
true that the will of a malefactor, when Le committed an 
offence, was free, or in other words, that he acted badl/, 
not because he was of a bad disposition, but for no reason 
in parlacuhir : it is not easy to deduce from this the con- 
clusioD that it is just to punish him. Tliat his acts were 
beyond the command of motives might be a good reason 
for keeping out of his way, or placing him under bodily 
restraint ; but no reason for inflicting pain upon him, when 
that pain, by suppoaition, could not operate as a deterring 
motive. • 

While the doctrine I advocate does not support the 
idea that punishment in mere retaliation is justifiable, it 
at the same time fully accounts for the general and 
natural sentiment of its being so. From our earliest 
childhood, the ideas of doing wrong and of punishment 
axe presented to our mind together, and the intense char- 
acter of the impressions causes the association between 
them to attain the highest degree of closeness and 
intimacy. Is it strange, or unlike the usual processes of 
the human mind, that in these circumstances we should 
retain the feeling, and forget the reason on which it is 
grovmded? But why dolspeakof forgetting? In most 
cases the reason has never, in our early education, been 

■ Several of Sir W. Hamilton's admisaions oio strong nrguments against 
the allied Eelf-evident connection lietween tVee-will and accoiiiitabllil;^. 
We have fannd him affirminK tliat a volition not detenained by molivos 
"would, If conceited, be conceived aa morally worthlesa;" that "the tree 
BcM of an IndifteretM^ are, morally and ratkmally, as worthlees as tba- 
pieord^ned passions of a determined, will ; " and that " it is impossible tD< 
see bow a canse, undetermined hy any motive, can be e. radonal, moral,, 
and accountable caoso." If all this be so, there can be no incaitlre per- 
ception of a necessary connection between &eewiQ and morality ; it would; 
nppcar, on the contrary, thnt we arc naturally nnablo to recognize an act 
OS mural, if it b, in the sense of the theory, tree. 
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presented to the mmd. The only ideas presented have 
been those of wrong and punishment, and an inseparable 
association has been created between these directly, witii- 
out the help of any intervening idea. Tliis ia quite 
enough to make the spontaneous feelings of nutnloDid 
regard punishment and a wrongdoer as naturally fitted 
to each other — as a conjunction appropriate in itself, 
independently of any consequences. Even Sir W. 
Hamilton recognizes as one of the common sources of 
error, that " the associations of thought are mistaken for 
the connections of exbtence." * If this is true any- 
where, it is truest of all in the associations into which 
emotions enter. A strong feeling, directly excited by 
object, is felt (except when contradicted by the fealinj 
of other people) as its own sufficient justification 
more requiring the support of a reason than the fact that 
ginger is hot in the mouth ; and it almost requires a 
philosopher, to recognize the need of a reason for his 
feelings, unless he has been under the practical necessity 
of justifying them to persons by whom they are not 
shared. 

That a person holding what is called the Necessitarian 
doctrine should on that account yee^ that it would be un- 
just to punish him for his WTong actions, seems to me 
the veriest of chimeras. Yes, if he really "could not 
help" acting as be did, that is, if his will could not 
liave helped it ; if he was under physical constraint, or 
under the action of such a violent motive that no fear of 
punishment could have any effect; which, if capable of 
being ascertained, is a just ground of exemption, and is 
the reason why by the laws of most countries people are 
• Lectarca, iii. 47. 
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not punished for what thevwere compelled to do by im- 
mediate danger of death, i But if the criminal was in a 
6tate capable of being operated upon by the fear of 
punishment, no metaphysical objection, I believe, will 
make him feel hia punishment nnjuat.l Neither will he 
feel that because his act waa the consequence of inotivee, 
operating upon a certain mental disposition, it was 
not Ilia own fault. For, first, it was at all events his 
own defect or infirmity, for which the expectation of 
punishment is the appropriate cure. And aecondlyjihe 
word fault, so far from being inapplicable, is the specific 
name for tlie kind of defect or infirmity which he has dis- 
played — insufficient love of right and aversion to wrongj 
The weakness of these feelings or their strength is in 
every one's mind the standard of fault or merit, of degrees 
of fault and degrees of merit. Whether we are judging 
of particular actions, or of the character of a person, 
we are wholly guided by the indications afforded of the 
energy of these influences. If the desire of right and 
aversion to wrong have yielded to a small temptation, we 
judge them to be weak, and our disapprobation is strong. 
If the temptation to which they have yielded is so great 
that even strong feelings of virtue might have succumbed 
to it, our moral reprobation is less intense. If, again, 
the moral desires and aversions have prevailed, but not 
over a very strong force, we hold that the action was 
good, but that there was little merit in it ; and our esti- 
mate of the merit rises, in exact proportion to the great- 
ness of the obstacle which the moral feeling proved 
strong enough to overcome. 

IVIr. Mansel " has furnished what he thinks a refii- 
• Prolegomcaa Logica, Note C at the end. 
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tatlon of the Necessitarian argument, of ^vIuch it is i 
weU to take notice, the more so, perhaps, as it is directed 

against some remarks on the subject by the present writer 
in a former work : ■ remarks which were not intended 
as an argument for eoM^alled Necessity, but only to place 
the nature and meaning of that ill-understood doctrine 
in a truer light. With this purpose in view, it was 
remarked that "by saying that a man's actions neces- 
sarily follow from his character, all that is really meant 
(for no more is meant in any case whatever of causation) 
is that lie invariably does act in conformity to bis char- 
acter, and that any one who thoroughly knew his character 
could certainly predict how he would act in any sup- 
posable case. No more than this is contended for by 
any one but an Asiatic fatalist." "And no more than 
this," observes Mr. Mansel, "is needed to construct a 
system of fiitalism as rigid as any Asiatic can desire." 

Mr. Mansel is mistaken in thinking that the doctrine 
of the causation of human actions is fatalism at all, or 
resembles fatalism in any of its moral or intellectual 
effects. To call it by that name is to break down a funda- 
mental distinction. Eeal fatalism is of two kinds. ! Pure, 
or Asiatic fatalism — the fatalism of theCEdipus, — holds 
that our actions do not depend upon our desires. What^ 
ever our wishes may be, a superior power, or an abstract 
deatifly, will overrule them, and compel us to act, not as 
we desire, but in the manner predestined. J Our love of 
good and hatred of evil are of no ef&cacy, and though in 
themselves they may be virtuous, as far as conduct is 
concerned it is unavailing to cultivate tbem. The other 
kind. Modified TataUsm I will call it, holds that our 
• Sjstem of Logic, Book vi. ch. 2. 
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Actions are determined by our 'will, our will by our 
desires, and our desires by tbe joint iofluence of the 
motives presented to ua and of our individual character ; 
but that, our character having been made for us and not 
by us, we are not responsible for it, nor for the actions it 
leads to, and should in vain attempt to alter theni^i The 
true doctrine of the Causation of human actions main- 
tains, in opposition to both, that not only om- conduct, 
but our character, is in part amenable to our will ; that 
we can, by employing the proper means, improve our 
character ; and that if our character is such that while 
it remains what it is, it necessitates ua to do wrong, it 
will be just to apply motives which will necessitate us to 
strive for its improvement, and ao emancipate onrselvea 
from the other necessity : in other words, we are under 
a moral obligation to seek the improvement of our moral 
character. We shall not indeed do so unlesa we desire 
our improvement, and desii-e it more than we dislike the 
means wliich must be employed for the purpose. But 
does Mr. Mansel, or any other of the free-will philoso- 
phers, think that we can will the means if we do not 
desire the end, or if our desire of the end is weaker than 
our aversion to the means ? 

Mr, Mansel is more rigid in his ideas of what the free- 
will theory requires, than one of the most eminent of 
the thinkers who have adopted it. According to Mr. 
Mansel, the behef that whoever knew perfectly our char- 
acter and our circumatances could predict our actions, 
amounts to Asiatic fatalism. According to Kant, in hia 
Metaphysics of Ethics, such capability of prediction la 
quite compatible with the freedom of the will. Thia 
eeems, at first sight, to be an admission of everything 
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wliich tlic rational supjiorters of the opposite theory could 
desire. But Ivant avoids this consequence, by chang^g 
(aa lawyers would say) the venue of free-will, from our 
actions generally, to the formation of our character. It 
is in that, lie thinks, we are free, and he is almost will- 
ing to admit that wliiJe our character is what it is, our 
actions are necessitated by it. In drawing this distinc- 
tion, the philosopher of Konigsberg saves inconvenient 
facte at the expense of the consistency of his theory. 
There cannot be one theory for one kind of voluntary 
actions, and another theory for the other kinds. jWhen 
we voluntarily escrt ourselves, as it is our duty to do, 
for the improvement of our character, or when we act in 
a manner which (either consciously on our part or un- 
consciously) deteriorates it, these, like all other voluntary 
acts, presuppose that there was already something in 
our character, or in that combined willi our circum- 
stances, which led us to do so, and accounts for our 
doing so. The person, therefore, who is supposed able 
to predict our actions from our character as it now ia, 
would, under the same conditions of perfect knowledge, 
be equally able to predict what we should do to change i 
our character ; and if this be the meaning of neces sity, | 
that part of our conduct is as necessary as all the rest, ■( 
If necessity means more thaji this abstract possibility of " 
being foreseen ; if it means any mysterious compulsion, 
apart from simple invariability of sequence, I deny it aa 
strenuously as any one. To enforce this distinction was 
the principal object of the remarks which ilr. Mansel has 
criticised. If an unessential distinction from Mr. Mau- 
t point of view, it is essential from mine, and of 
supreme importance in a practical aspect. 
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The free-will metaphysicians have made little endeavor 
to prove that Tve can will in opposition to our strongest 
desire, but have strenuously maintained that we Can will 
when we have no sti-ongest desire. With this view Dr. 
Eeid formerly, and Mr. Mansel now, have thrown in tlie 
teeth of Necessitarians the famous asinus Buridani, 
If, say they, the will were solely determined by raotiveB, 
the ass, between two bundles of hay exactly alike, and 
equally distant from him, would remain undecided until 
he died of hunger. From Sir W. Hamilton's notes on 
this chapter of Keid,* I infer that lie did not countenance 
this argument ; and it is surpriaiog that writers of talent 
should have seen anything in it. I waive the objection 
that if it applies at all, it proves that the ass also has free 
will ; for perhaps he has. But the aas, it is affirmed, 
would starve before he decided. Yes, possibly, if he 
remained all the time in a fixed attitude of dehberation ; 
if he never for an instant ceased to balance one against 
anotlier the rival attractions, and if they really were bo 
exactly equal that no dwelling on them could detect any 
difference. But this is not the way in which things take 
place on our planet. From mere lassitude, if from no 
other cause, he would intermit the process, and cease 
thinking of the rival objects at all : until a moment 
arrived when he would be seeing or thinking of one only, 
and that fact, combined with the sensation of hunger, 
would determine him to a decision. 

But the argument on which Mr. Mansel lays most 
stress (it is also one of Beid's) is the following : Neces- 
sitarians say that the will is governed by the strongest 
motive; "but I only know the strength of motives in 
• Pp. 609-611. 
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•n MCtag farther, in sone tbiagB, tbn kis ■■■iilm b 
IIm pnmat jmunee I am compdM to rasnrk, tfan lw 
bM Dot Men so fiu-. Sir W. Hanrihnw was not tbe man 
to neg^eel an argoment like tUs, bad tbexe been no 
fttir in it. The bet ia that t^em ace two. First, tLoee 
iriio My that the will follows the atrongest motive, do 
not mean the motiTe which ia strongest in relation to 
the will, nr io other words, that the will follows what 
it doea follow. Thej mean the motive which is strongest 
in relation to pain aod pleasure ; since a motive, being 
a desire or averaiun, is proportional to the pleasantness, 
as conceived by ns, of the thing desired, or the pain- 
liilocsB of the thing shunned. And when what was at 
fiwt a direct impiiliie towards pleasure, or recoil from 
pnio, hn* pnucd into a habit or a fixed purpose, then 
the strengtli nt' the motive means the completeness and 
promptitude of the association which has been formed 
between an idea nnd an outward act. This is the first 
answer to Mr. Mansel. The second is, that even sup- 
posing there were no test of the strength of motives but 
their effect on the will, the proposition that the will fol- 
lows the strongest motive would nut, as Mr. Maneel 
supposes, be identical and unmeaning. We say, without 
absurdity, that if two weights are placed in opposite 
scales, the heavier will lift the other up; yet we mean 
nothing by the heavier, except the weight which will 
lift up the other. The proposition, nevertlieless, is not 
unmeaning, for it signifies that in many or most cases 
there is a heavier, and that this ia always the same one, 
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not one or the other as it may happen. In lite manner, 
even if the atrongeat motive meant only the motive 
which prevails, yet if there is a prevailing motive — if, 
all other anteccdenta being the same, the motive which 
prevails to-day will prevail to-morrow and every Bub- 
sequent day — Sir W. Hamilton waa acute enough to see 
that the free-will theory is not saved, I regret that I 
cannot, in this instance, credit Mr. Mansel with the 
eame acnteness. 

Before leaving the subject, it la worth while to remark, 
that not only the doctrine of Necessity, but Predestina- 
tion in its coarsest form — the belief that all our aetiona 
are divinely preordained — though, in my view, ineon- 
eistent with ascribing any moral attributes whatever to 
the Deity, yet if combined with the belief that God 
works according to general laws , which have to be learned 
from experience, has no tendency to make us act in any 
respect otherwise than we should do if we thought our 
actions really contingent. For if God acts according to 
general laws, then, whatever he may liave preordained, he 
has preordained that it shall take place through the causes 
on which experience shows it to be consequent : and if 
he has predestined that I shall attain my ends, he has 
predestined that I shall do so by atudying and putting 
in practice the means which lead to their attainment. 
When the belief in predestination has a paralyzing effect 
on conduct, as is sometimes the case with Mahomedans, 
it is because they fancy tliey can infer what God has 
predestined, without waiting for the result. They think 
that either by particular signs of some sort, or from the 
general aspect of things, they can perceive the issue 
towards which God is working, and having discovered 
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thisy naturally deem useless any attempt to defeat it. 
Because something will certainly happen if nothing is 
done to prevent it, they think it will certainly happen 
whatever may be done to prevent it : in a word, they 
believe in Necessity in the only proper meaning of the 
term — an issue unalterable by human efforts or desires. 
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I SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S OPINIONS ON THE STUDY OP 
MATHEMATICS. 

No account of Sir W. Haniilton'a phiiosophy could be 
complete, which omitted to notice his famoue attack on 
the tendency of mathematical studies : for though there 
is no direct connection between this and his metaphysical 
opinions, it affords the most express evidence we have 
of tliose fatal lacutKs in the circle of his koowledge, 
which unfitted him for taking a comprehensive or even an 
accurate view of tlie processes of the human mind in the 
establishment of truth. If there ia any pre-requisita 
which all must see to be indispensable in one who 
attempts to give laws to human intellect, it ia a thorough 
acquaintance with tlie modes by which human intellect 
has proceeded, in the cases where by universal acknowl- 
edgment, grounded on subsequent direct verification, it 
has succeeded in ascertaining the greatest number of im- 
portant and recondite truths. This requisite Sir W. 
Hamilton had not, in any tolerable degree, fulfilled. 
Even of pure mathematics he apparently knew little but 
the rudiments. Of mathematics as applied to investi- 
gating the laws of physical nature ; of the mode in 
which the properties .of number, extension, and figure, 
arc made instrumental to the ascertainment of truths 
other than arithmetical or geometrical — it is too much to 
say that he had even a superficial knowledge : there is 
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ecuted far, it positively unfits the miad for the useful 
employment of its faculties oa any other object. As 

might be expected from an attempt to maintain such a 
thesis by one who, however acute on othei- matters, had 
no sufficient knowledge of the subject be was writing 
about, this celebrated dissertation is one of the weakest 
parts of his works. He ignorea not only the whole of 
his adversary's case, but tlie most important part of hia 
own ; and haa made a far less powerful attack on the 
tendencies of mathematical studies, than could easily be 
made by one who understood the subject. He has, ii 
'fact, missed the moat considerable of the evil efFecta to 
the production of which those studies have contributed ' 
and has thrown no light on the intellectual ahortcomingo 
of the common run of mathematicians, so sigually dis- 
played in their wretched treatment of the gencraJities of 
their own science. He finds hardly anything to say to 
their disadvantage but things so trite and obvious, that 
the greatest zealot for mathematics could afibrd to pass 
them by, insisting only on the inestimable benefits which 
are to be set against them, and which alone are really to 
the purpose ; for it is no objection to a harrow that it is 
not a plough, uor to a saw that it is not a chisel. 

For instance, are we much the wiser for being once 
more told, at great length, and with a cloud of witnessea 
brought to back the assertion, that mathematics, being 
concerned only with demonstrative et-idence, docs not 
teach us, either by theory or practice, to estimate prob- 
abilities ? Did any mathematician, or eulogist of mathe- 
matics, ever pretend that it did? Does the science to 
which Sir AV. Hamilton assigns a place above all others 
aa an intellectual discipline — does Metaphysics enable 
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US to judge of probable evidence? If Bucb a claim 1 
ever been made in ita bebidf, I am not aware of it ; Sir 
W. Hamilton certainly was too well acquainted with 
the subject to make any sueb pretension. Metaphysics, 
hke Mathematics, and all the rest of the fundamental 
sciences, demands, not probable, but certain e\-idence. 
The province of Probabilities in science is not the 
abstract, but what M. Comte terms the concrete sciences ; 
those which treat of the combinations actually realized 
in Nature, as distinguished from the general laws which 
would equally govern any other combinatioDS of the same 
elements : zoology and botany, for example, as contrasted 
with physiology ; geology, as opposed to thermology and 
chemistry. In an abstract science a probability is of no 
account ; it is but a momentary bait on the road to cer- 
tainty, and a hint for fresh experiments. 

Inasmuch as abstract science in general, and mathe- 
matics in particular, afford no practice in the estimation 
of conflicting probabilities, which is the kind of sagacity 
moat required in the conduct of practical affairs, it fol- 
lows that, when made so exclusive an occupation as to 
prevent the mind from obtaining enough of this necessary 
practice in other ways, it does worse than not cultivate 
the faculty — it prevents it from being acquired, and pro 
tanto unfits the person for the general business of life. It 
is natural that people who are bad judges of probability, 
should be, according to their temperament, unduly cred- 
ulous or unreasonably sceptical ; both which charges our 
author, with great earnestness and a heavy artOlery of 
authorities, drives home against the mathematicians. But 
he would have made little progress towards proving hia 
case, even by a much more complete catalogue of the 
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intellectual defecta of a matbematician vlio ia nothing 
but a mathematieian. A person may be keenly alive to 
these, and may hate them, as M. Comte did, with a per- 
fect hatred, while upholding mathematical inBtruction as 
not only a useful but the indispensable first stage of all 
Bcientific education worthy of the name.* Nor can auy 
reasonable view of the subject refuse to recognize, in the 
very faults which our author imputes to mathematicians, 
the excesses of a most valuable quality. Let ua be 
assured that for the formation of a well-trained intellect, 
it is no slight recommendation of a study, that it is the 
means by which the mind is earliest and most easily 
brought to maintain within itself a standard of complete 
proof. A mind thus furnished, and not duly instructed 
on other subjects, may commit the error of expecting in 
all proof too close an adherence to the type witli which 
it is familiar. That type may and ought to be widened ' 
by greater variety of culture ; but he who has never 
acquired it has no just sense of the difference between * 
what is proved and what is not proved : the first founda- 
tion of the Bcientific habit of mind has not been laid. It 

• I do not know that llie logical valuo of mathematics lias ever been 
more finely and dlscrimlnaangly oppredatcd than lij M. Comte in Iiib 
latest work, " S^hiie Suijsclhe " (p. 98). " Bornea ft son vrai domalno, 
la talson mnth^atiqus y pent admirablcment rcmpUr I'offiee uhIvbtedI de 
la saJna loglciUD : indulre poor deduh'e, a&a de constraire. Reuonfaat i 
do valncs pf^tenCioQS, die sent que ecs moillenrs sneers restent toujonre In- 
capibles de none faire, pnrtout alllenrr, indnire, on mEme dMaire, et Bortout 
coniitruira. Elle se conteole de fonmlr, dana ledomaine le plas fuTorable, 
■nn type de elort^, da precision, et da conBistance, dant la CDntemplatlott 
&mili^re pent sonJe disposer I'esprlt i rendre lee antrea concepHona anasi 
parblEcs que le comporto tenr nature. Sa reacdon g^B^alo, plus negative 
que positive, doit anitoat coceiuter k noaa inapirer pattont une invincible 
repugnance pour le vogae, rincohcrence, et I'obacurit^ que nona ponvons 
rteUccaent ^viter envers dCB pensecs qnelconquea, el nous y faisulis assez 
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has long been .a complaint against mathematicians, that 
they are hard to convince : but it is a far greater dis- 
qualification both for philosophy, and for the affairs of 
life, to be too easily coniTiiced ; to have too low a staa- 
danl of proof. The only sound intellects are those which, 
in the first instance, act their standard of proof high. 
Practice in concrete affairs soon teaches them to m^e 
the necessary abatement : but they retain the conecious- 
nesa, witliout which there is no sound practical reasoning, 
that in accepting inferior evidence because there is 
none better to be had, they do not by that acceptance 
raise it to completeness. They remain aware of what la 
wanting to it. 

Besides accustoming the student to demand complete 
proof, and to know when he has not obtained it, mathe- 
; matical studies ore of immense benefit to bis education 
' by habituating him to precision. It is one of the pe- 
culiar excellences of mathematical discipline, that the 
mathematician is never satisfied with an d peu vris. 
He requires the exact truth. Hardly any of the non- 
mathematical sciences except chemistry has this advan- 
tage. One of the commonest modes of loose thought, 
and sources of error both in opinion and in practice, is to 
overlook the importance of quantities. Mathematicians 
and chemists are taught by the whole course of their 
studies, that the most fundamental differences of qnality 
depend on some very slight difference in proportion^ 
quantity ; and that from the quajities of the influencing 
elements, without careful attention to their quantities, 
false expectations would constantly be formed as to the 
very nature and essential character of the result pro- 
duced. If Sir W. Hamilton's mind had undergone this 
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improTing discipline, we Bhould not Iiave found him 
employing the moat preciec mathematical terma with 
the laxity which ia habitual in liia ivritings. For in- 
Qce : whenever he meaoa that one of two things 
diminishes while another increaeea, he says that they 
in the inverse ratio of one another. He affirma 
this of the Extension and Comprehension of a general 
notion ; * of the number of . objects among wliich our 
attention is divided, and the intensity witli which it ia 
applied to each ; j- of the knowledge-giving and the 
Bcnsation-giving properties of an impression of sense ; J 
and of the intensity and the prolongation of an en- 
ergy, § That an inverse ratio is the name of a definite 
relation between quantities, aeems never to have occurred 
to him. 

Neither ia it a small advantage of mathematical 
studies, even in their poorest and most mcagi-e form, 
that they at least habituate the mind to resolve a train 
of reaaoning into steps, and make sure of each step before 
advancing to another. If the practice of mathematical 
reaaoning gives nothing else, it gives wariness of mind; 
it accustoms us to demand a sure footing : and though 
it leaves us no better judges of ultimate premises than it 
found us (which is no more than may be said of almost 
all metaphysics) , at least it doea not suffer ua to let in, at 
any of the joints in the reaaoning, any assumption which 
we have not previously faced in the shape of an axiom, , 
postulate, or definition. Tliia is a merit which it has in 
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which some have thought that it could perform the func- 
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tioM and supply the place of that science ; on upioion in 
which I hy nu mcanB ngrec. 

That mathematics "<lu nut cultivate the power of 
generalization," " which to our author appears bo obvious 
a truth that he need not give liimself the trouble of 
proving it, will be admitted by no person of competent 
knowledge, except in & very qualified sense. The gen- 
eralizations of mathematics are, no doubt, a different thing 
from the generalizations of physical science ; but in the 
dii&culty of seizing them, and the mental tension th^ 
require, they are no contemptible preparation for the 
most arduous efforts of the scientific mind. Even the 
&ndaniental notions of the higher mathematics, fi-om 
those of the differential calculus upwards, are products 
of a very high abstraction. Merely to master the idea 
of centrifugal force, or of the centre of gravity, are eSbrta 
of mental analysis surpassed by few in our author's meta- 
physics. To perceive the mathematicjd law common to 
the results of many mathematical D]>crations, even in so 
simple a case as that of the binomial theorem, involves 
a vigorous exercise of the some faculty which gave ua 
Kepler's laws, and rose through those laws to the theory 
of universal gravitation. Every process of what has 
been called Universal Geometry — that great creation of 
Descartes and his successors, in which a single train of 
reasoning solves whole classes of problems at once, and 
demonstrates properties common to all curves or sur- 
faces, and Others common to large groups of them — ia 
a practical lesson in the management of wide generaliza- 
tions, and abstraction of the points of agreement from 
those of difference among objects of great and confusing 
• DiscuBsione, p. 2S2. 
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H diversity, to which the most purely inductire science 
^ cannot furnish many superior. Even bo elementary an 
operation as that of abstracting from the particular con- 
figuration of the triangles or other figures, and the rela- 
tive situation of the particular lines or points, in the 
diagram which aids the apprehension of a common geo- 
metrical demonstration, is a very useful, and far from 
being always an easy, exercise of tlie faculty of gener- 
alization so strangely imagined to have no place or part 
in the processes of mathematics- 
Sir W. Hamilton allows no efficacy to mathematical 
studies in the cultivation of any valuable intellectual 
habit, except the single one of continuous attention. 
"Are mathematics then," he asks," "of no value aa an 
instrument of mental culture? Nay, do they exercise 
only to distort the mind? To this we answer: That 
their study, if pursued in moderation and efficiently 
counteracted, may be beneficial in the correction of a 
certain vice, and in the formation of its corresponding 
virtue. The vice ia the habit of mental distraction ; the; 
virtue the habit of continuoua attention. This is thei 
single benefit, to which the study of mathematics can 
justly pretend, in the cultivation of the mind." He 
adds, truly enough, f "But mathematics are not the only 
study which cultivates the attention ; neither is the kind 
and degree of attention which they tend to induce, the 
kind and degree of attention which our other and higher 
speculations require and exercise." So that, according 
to him, there is no purpose answered by mathematics in 
general education, but one which would be better fulfilled 
by something else. 
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Without stopping to express my amazement at the 
assertion that the student of mathematics exercises no 
mental faoiilty but that of continuous attention, I will 
av»u] myself of an admission which Sir W. Hamilton 
cannot help making, but the full force of which he does 
not perceive. "We are far," he aays," "from meaning 
hereby to disparage the mathematical geiiina which in- 
vents new methods and formulie, or new and felicitous 
applications of the old. . . . Unlike their divergent 
studies, the inventive talents of the mathematician and 
philosopher in fact approximate." Was, then, Sir W. 
Hamilton so ill-acquainted with everything deserving tlie 
name of mathematical tuition, as to suppose that the in- 
ventive powers which, in their higher degree, constitute 
mathematical genius, are not called forth and fostered 
in the process of teaching mathematics to the merest 
tyro? AVhat sort of mathematical instruction is it of 
which solving problems forms no part? We come, 
within a page afterwards, to tlie following almost incred- 
ible announcement : t " Mathematical demonstration is 
solely occupied in deducing conclusions ; probable rea- 
soning, principally concerned in looking out for prem- 
ises." Sir W. Hamilton thinks he can never be severe 
enough upon Cambridge for laying any stress on mathe- 
matica as an instrument of mental instruction. Did he 
ever turn over, I do not say a volume of Cambridge Prob- 
lems, for these, it may be said, test the knowledge of 
the pupil rather than his inventive powers, and may be 
an exercise chiefly of memory : but did he ever see two 
such volumes as Bland's AJgebraical and Geometrical 
Problems? Did he really imagine that working th^e 
■ DiscuaflioDB, p. 290. t Bjld. p. 29L 
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waa not "looking out for premUcB " ? lie seems actually 
to have thought that learning mathematics meant cnun- 
ming it ; and apparently believed that a mathematical 
tutor resolves all the equations himself, and merely asks 
his pupil to follow the solutions. For in every problem 
which the pupil himself solves, or tlieorem which he 
demonstrates, not having previously seen it solved or 
demonstrated, the same faculties are exercised which, in 
their higher degrees, produced the greatest discoveries in 
geometry. Mathematical teacljing, tlierefore, even as 
now carried on, trains the mind to capacities, which, by 
our author's admission, are of tlie closest kin to those of 
the greatest metaphysician and pliilosopher. There is 
some color of truth for the opposite doctrine in the 
case of elementary algebra. The resolution of a common 
eq^uation can be reduced to almost as mechanical a process 
as the working of a sum in arithmetic. The reduction 
of the question to an equation, however, is no mechanical 
operation, but one which, according to the degree of its 
difficulty, requires nearly every possible grade of inge- 
nuity : not to speak of the new, and in the present state 
of science insoluble, equations, which start up at every 
iresh step attempted in the application of mathematics to 
other branches of knowledge. On all this, Sir W. 
Hamilton never bestows a thought. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that any other study, pursued in the 
manner in which he supposes mathematics to be, would 
as little exercise any other faculty than that of " contin- 
uous attention " as mathematics would. Next to meta^ | 
physics, the study he most patronizes is that of lan- 
guages ; of which he has so lofty an opinion, as to say " 
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th^ "to muster, for example, the Mincrra of Sanctiiu 
with its conomentntors, is, I conceive, a far more profit- 
able exercise of mind than to conquer the I*rincipLa of 
Newton : " we may at least say that he was a better judge 
of tlie profit that might be derived from it. I, also, rate 
very higidy the value, as a discipline to the mind, of the 
thorough grammatical study of any of the more logically 
constructed languages : but if the study CODsisted In 
learning the Slincr^a of Sanctius, or its commentators 
either, by rote, I believe the benefit derived would be 
about the same with that which Sir W. Hamilton coD- 
sidered to result from the exercise of " continuous atteo- 
tiott" in mathematics. 

It is a characteristic fact, that when the paper "on 
the Study of MathematicB" originally appeared aa an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, no mention was made' 
in it of Mixed or Applied Mathematics ; the little which 
now appears on that subject being a subsequent addition, 
called forth by Dr. Wliewell'a reply. Dr. Whewell 
must have looked down from a considerable height upiHi 
an assault on the utility of Mathematics, in which the 
part of it that, in the opinion of its rational defenders, 
constitutes three fourths of its utihty, was silently orer- 
looked. When Sir W. Hamilton's attention was called^ 
to what he had previously omitted to think of, this is the^ 
way in which he disposes of it : • " JMatliematics can be 
applied to objects of experience only in so Jar as these 
are measurable ; that is, in so far as they come, or are 
supposed to come, under the categories of extension and 
number. Applied mathematics are, therefore, equally 
limited and equally unimproving as pure. The sciences, 
■ DJBCu^ions, pp. 334, 335. 
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indeed, with whicli mnthematics are thus associated, may 
afford a more profitable exercise of mind ; but this is 
only in ao far aa they supply the matter of observation, 
and of probable reasoning, and therefore before this 
matter is hypothetically subjected to mathematical demon- 
stration or calculus." 

Tiiia paaaage amounta to proof that the writer simply I 
did not know what applied mathematics mean. The ' 
words arc those of a peraon who had heard that there 
was such a thing, but knew absolutely nothing about 
what it was. 

Applied mathematics is not the measurement of ex- 
tension and number. It ia the measurement, 6y means 
of extension and number, of odier quantities which ex- 
tenaion and number ore marks of; and the ascertainmeut 
by means of quantities of all sorts, of those qualities of 
things which quantities are mai-ks of. 

For the information of readers who are do better 
informed than Sir W. Hamilton, and the reminding of 
those who are, I will illustrate this general statement by 
bringing it down to particulars ; which a person, himself 
of very slender mathematical acquirements, can do, pro- 
vided he has studied the science aa every philosopliical 
student ought to study it, but aa Sir W. Hamilton has 
not done, with especial reference to its Methods. 

The first, and typical example of the application of 
mathematics to the indirect investigation of truth, is 
within the limits of the pure science itself; the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry ; the introduction of which, 
far more than any of his metaphysical speculationa, has 
immortalized the name of Descartes, and constitutes the 
greatest single step ever made in the progress of the 
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6xact edenccs. Its rationale is simple. It !s grounded 
on the general truth, that the position of every pointy 
the direction of every line, and consequently the shape 
and magnitude of every enclosed space, may be fixed by 
the length of perpendiculars thrown down upon two, or 
(when the third dimension of space is taken into account) 
upon three, straight lines, meeting one another at right 
angles in the same iraint. A consequence, or rather a 
part, of this general truth, is that curve lines and sur- 
faces may he determined by their equations. If from 
any number of points in a curve line or surface, 
perpendieulars are drawn to two (or three) rectangular 
axes, there exists between the lengths of these perpen- 
diculars a Illation of quantity, which is always the 
eame for the same curve, or surface, and is expressed 
by an equation in which these variable are combined 
with certain constant quantities. From this relation, 
every other property of the curve or surface may always 
be deduced. In this way, numbers become the means 
of ascertaining truths not numerical. The periphery of 
an elhpse is not a number ; but a certain numerical 
relation between straight lines is a mark of an ellipse, 
being proved to be an inseparable accompaniment of it. 
The equation which expreaaea this characteristic mark of 
any curve, may be banded over to algebraiata, to deduce 
from it, through the properties of numbers, any other 
numerical relation which depends on it ; with the cer- 
tainty that when the conclusioD ia tranalated baclt again 
from symbols into words, it will come out a real, and 
perhaps prcWously unknown, geometrical property of 
the cm've. 

In Bucb an example as this, the application of algebEa 
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to geometry appears only in its most elementary form : 
but its extent is indefinite, and its flights almost beyond 
tlie reach of measurement. Its general scheme may be 
thus stated : In order to resolve any question, either of 
quality or quantity, concerning a line or space, find 
something whose magnitude, if known, would give the 
Bjlution required, and which stands in some knoivn rela- 
tion to the rectangular co-ordinates (for instance, in the 
problem of Tangenta, the length of the subtangent). 
Express this known relation in an equation : if the 
equation can he resolved, wc have solved the geometrical 
problem. Or if the question be the converse one — not 
what are the properties of a given line or space, but 
what line or space is indicated by a given property ; 
find what relation between rectangular co-ordinatea tliat 
property requires : express it in an equation, and this 
equation, or some other deducible from it, will be the 
equation of the curve or surface sought. If it be a known 
cur^-e or surface, this process will point it out ; if not, 
we shall have obtained the necessary starting point for 
its study. 

This application of one branch of mathematics to 
another branch, ranks as the first step in Applied Mathe- 
matics. The second is the application to Mechanics. 
The object-matter of Mcchanica is the general laws, or 
theory, of Force in the abstract, that ia, of forces, con- 
sidered independently of their origin. As an extension 
is not a number, though a numerical fact may be a mark 
of an extension, so a force is neither a number nor an 
extension. But a force is only cognizable through its 
effects, and the effects by which forces are best known 
are effects in extension. The measure of a force, ia the 
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Space tlirough wliich it will cany a body of given magni- 
tude in a given time. Quantities of force arc thus ascer- 
tained, through marks which are quantities of extension. 
The other properties of forces are, their direction (a ques- 
tion of extension, which has already been reduced to a 
numerical relation between co-ordinates) , and tlie natiure 
of the motion wliich they generate, either singly or in 
combination ; which is a mbted question of direction and 
ofmagnitude in extension. All questions of Force, there- 
fore, can be reduced to queetions of direction and of 
, magnitude ; and as all questions of direction or magni- 
tude arc capable of being reduced to equations between 
numbers, every question which can be raised respecting 
Force abstractedly from its origin, can be resolved if the 
corresponding algebraical equation can. 

While die laws of Number thus underlie the laws of 
Extension, and these two underlie the laws of Force, so 
do the laws of Force underlie all the other laws of the 
material universe. Nature, as it falls within our ken, 
is composed of a multitude of forces, of which the origin 
(at least the immediate origin) is different, and the effects 
of which on our senses are extremely various. But all 
these forces agree in producing motions in space ; and 
even those of their effects which are not actual motions, 
nevertheless travel; are propagated through spaces, in 
determhiate times : they are all, therefore, amenable 
to, and conform to, the laws of extension and number. 
Often, indeed, we have no means of measuring these 
spaces and times ; nor, if we could, are the resources of 
mathematics sufficient to enable us, in cases of great 
complexity, to arrive at the quantities of things we can- 
not directly measure, through those which we caiu._ 
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Fortunately, however, we can do ttis, sufficiently for all 
practical purpoaca, in tlie case of the great cosmic forces, 
gravitation and light, and, to a, less but still a considera- 
ble extent, heat and electricity. And here the domain 
of Applied Mathematics, for the present, ends. To it 
we are indebted, not only for all we know of the lawa 
of these great and universal agencies, considered as con- 
nected bodies of truth, but also for the one complete 
type and model of the investigation of Nature by deduc- 
tive reasoning ; the ascertainment of the special laws of 
nature by means of the general. I will not offer to the 
understanding of any one wlio knows what this opera- 
tion is, the affront of asking him if it is all performed 
" before " the matter is " hypothetically subjected to 
mathematical demonstration or calculus." 

In being the great instrument of Deductive investiga- 
tion, applied mathematics comes to be also the source 
of our principal inductions, which invariably depend on 
previous deductions. For where the inaccessibility or 
unmanageablencss of the phasnomena precludes the ne- 
cessary experiments, mathematical deduction often sup- 
plies their place, by making ua acquainted with points of 
resemblance which could not have been reached by direct 
observation. Phsenomcna apparently very remote from 
one another, are found, in the mode of their accomplish- 
ment, to follow the same or very similar numerical lawa ; 
and the mind, grasping up seemingly heterogeneous natu- 
ral agencies which have the same equation, and classing 
them together, often lays a ground for the recognition 
of them aa having either a common, or an analogous, 
origin. What were previously thought to be distinct 
powers in Nature, are identified with each other, by 
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asoertaiiuDg that tliey protlticc similar effects ncoording I 
(he same nmllieiDHticnl Inws. It was llius that the fore 
which governs the ijlanctary motions waa shown to I 
identical with thiit by which bodies fall to the ground 
Sir \V. Ilaiuihoii would probably hare admitted tliat t 
original discovery of tliis truth required as great a r 
of intellect as lias ever yet been displayed in abstr 
speculation. But ia no cxcrd^ of iuteilect needed t 
apprehend the proof? Is it like an experiment in chei 
iatry or an obeervalion in anatomy, which may requin 
mind for its origination, but to recognize whidk, whi 
once made, requires only eyesight? Is " continaoi 
atteniion" the only mental capacity required here? 
Sir W. Ilumilton could think en, Iiis ignorance of t 
subject must have been greater than can be imputed t 
any educated mind, not to 6pcak of a philosopher. 

In the achievements wliicli eiill remain to be effected 
in the way of scientific generalization, it is not probabli 
that the direct employment of mathematics wUl be to ai 
I great extent available : the nature of tlie pbtenomei 
I precludes such an employment for a long time to come — 
perhaps forever. Cut the proocsa itself — the dcductin 
investigation of Nature ; the application of elementar) 
laws, generalized from the more simple cases, to disen 
I tangle the pha:ncimena of complex cases — explaining a 
much of them as can be so explained, and putting in « 
dence the nature and limits of the irreducible rcsiduiuo, 
so as to suggest fresh observations preparatory to recom. 
mencing the same jtrocess with additional data ; this i 
common to all science, moral and mctapliysical included^ 
and the greater the difficulty, the more needful is it that 
the inquirer shotdd come prepared with an exact under* 
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Ilrtanding of the requisites of this mode of investigation, 
Utd a mental type of its perfect restlization. In the great 
problems of physical generalization now occupying the 
higher scientific minds, ohemiatry seems destined to an' 
important and conspicuous participation, by supplying, 
aa matliematics did in the cosmic pha-nomena, many of 
the premises of the deduction, as well as pai-t of the pre- 
paratory discipline. But this use of chemistry is as yet 
only in its dawn ; while, as a training in the deductive 
art, ita utmost capacity can never approach to that of 
mathematics : and in the great inquiries of the moral 
and social sciences, to which neither of the two is du'cctiy 
applicable, mathematics (I always mean Applied Mathe- 
matics) affords the only sufficiently perfect type. Up to 
this time, I may venture to say that no one ever knew 
what deduction is, as a means of investigating the laws 
of nature, who had not learned it from mathematics ; 
nor can any one hope to understand it thoroughly, who 
has not, at some time of Iiia Ufc, known enough of mathe- 
matics to be familiar ivith the instrument at work. Had 
Sir W. Hamilton been so, he would probably have 
cancelled the two volumes of his Lectures on Logic, and 
begim again on a different system, in which we should 
have heard leas about Concepts and more about Things, 
less about Forms of Thought, and more about grounds 
of Knowledge. 

Nor is even this the whole of what the inquirer loses, 
who knows not scientific Deduction in this its most per- 
fect form. To have an inadequate conception of one of 
the two instruments by which we acquire our knowledge 
of nature, and consequently an imperfect comprehension 
even of the other in ita higher forms, is not all. He is 
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almost ncccfiAorily without an^ BufBcient conceptioa 
human knowledge itself as an organic whole. He can, 
have no clear perception of science as a system of truths 
•flowing out of, and confirming and corroborating, one 
another; in which one truth sums up a multitade of 
others, and explains them, special truths being merely 
general ones modified by specialities of circumBtance. 
He can but imperfectly understand the abeorptloD of 
concrete truths into abstract, and the additional certainty 
given, to theorems drawn from specific experience, when 
they can be affiliated as corollaries on general laws of 
nature — a certainty more entire than any direct obser- 
vation can give. Neitiier, therefore, can he perc^ve 
how the larger inductions reflect an increase of certainty 
even upon those narrower ones from which they were 
themfielves generalized, by reconciling superficial incon- 
eistencies, and converting apparent exceptions into real 
confirmations." To see these things requires more than 
a mere mathematician ; but the ablest mind which has 
never gone through a course of mathematics, has small 
chance of ever perceiving them. 

In the face of such considerations, it is a very Small 

• Ignorance of this important principle of the logic of ind action, ot want 
of fDmilloiit; with it, conlinua)!; lends to gross mlsappllcutiooa, sven I^ 
able wrlterB, oT tho logic of rBtlodnatioti. For instance, we are constmiUIj-' 
told that the anifonoity of the conrse of natare cannot be Itself an Indao- 
lion, since every indactive reasoning asaaniES it, and the premiSB tnost 
have been known befbre the conclnsion. Tbuso wboargae in this miuiner 
nan never have directed their attention lo the continual process of gJTing. 
and tolling, In respect of certainty, which reciprocally goes on between thia 
grent premisa and all the narrower tmihs of experience; the eObetof 
which li, tbat, though originally a generalization fhimihemoro otivioiuof 
tho narrower truths, it ends by having a fulness of certainly which over. 
flows upon these, and raises the proof of them to a higher level ; bo tbat ' 
its relation to them is reversed, and instead of on inference froto th«iii. It 
becomeBapiiticiplefh^ni whicbanyoneofthemmay be inferred. 
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achievement to fill thirty octavo pages with the ill-natured 
thinga which persons of the most miscellaneous charac- 
ter, tlirough a series of ages, have said about mathe- 
maticians, from a sneer of the cynic Diogenes, to a 
sarcasm of Gibbon, or a colloquial platitude of Horace 
"VTalpole ; without any discrimination as to how many 
of the persons quoted were entitled to any opinion at all 
on such a subject, and with such entire di8rega,rd of all 
that gives weight to authority, aa to include men who 
lived and died before algebra was invented, before the 
conic sections had been defined and studied by the mathe- 
maticiana of Alexandria, or the first hnes of the theory 
of statics had been traced by the geniua of Archimedes ; 
men whose whole mathematical knowledge consisted of 
a clumsy ai-ithmetic, and the mere elements of geometry. 
Had there been twenty times as many of these testimo- 
nies, what proportion of them would have been of any 
Talue? Until quite recently, the professors of the dif- 
ferent arts and sciences have made it a considerable part 
of their occupation to cry down one another's pursuits ; 
and men of the world and litterateurs have been, in all 
ages, ready and eager to join with every set of them 
against the rest : the man who dares to know what they 
neither know nor care for, and to value himself on the 
knowledge, having always and everywhere been regarded 
as the common enemy. Did Sir "W. Hamilton suppose 
that a person of half his reading would have any diffi- 
culty in fiimishing, at a few hours' notice, an equally 
long list of amenities on the subject of grammarians or 
of metaphysicians ? When our author does get hold of 
a witness who has a claim to a hearing, the witness is 
pressed into the service without any sifting of what he 
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really says ; it makes no difference wlictlier be 
that the study of inatlicumtice docs liorm, or onlj 
does not simply suffice fur all imasible good . C 
the authorities on whom most stress ia laid is that oC' 
Descartes. I extract the important part of the quot^ 
don OS our author gives it, partly from Descartes bioi- 
self and partly from Boillet, hia biographer. • 1^ 
italics are Sir W. Hamilton's. " It was now a long 
time, says Baillet, since he had been convinced of tli$ 
«mall jitilitif of the mnthewntics, especially when 
studied on their own account, and not applied to othet 
things. There was nothing, in truth, which appeare 
to hiin more /utile than to occupy ourselves with mi 
numbers and imaginary figures, as if it were proper to 
fine ourselves to tliese trifies (bagatelles) without ca 
ing our view beyond. There even seemed to him in thif 
something worse ihanuaehss. His maxim was, that 
application insensibly disaccustomed us to the u»s of 
our reason, and mode us run the danger of losing 
path which it traces. The words themselves of Descartei 
deserve quotation : Revera nihil inanius est, quam 
nudoa numeros fignrasque imaginarias ita veraari, ut vdh 
videamur in talium nugaram cognitione conquieacerei 
atque superficiariis istis dcmonstrationibns, quae « 
sapius quam arte invcuiuntur, ct magis ad oculos 
iinaginationem pertinent, quam ad intellectum, sic iiicu> 
bare, ut quodammodo ipsa ratione uti desueacamuai 
simulque nihil intricatiua, quam tali proband! modQ, 
novas difficultates coofusis numeris involutas ezpedin 
. . . Baillet goes on ; In a letter to Mersenne, writn 
ten in 1630, M. Descartes recalled to him that 
• Discassions, pp. 277, 278. 
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had renounced the study of mathematics for Tnany 
years: and that he was anxious not to lose any more 
of his time in the barren operations of geometry and 
rithmetic, studies which never lead to anything imr- 
^ortant." rinally, speaking of the general character of 
the philosopher, Baillet adda : — "In regard to the reat 
©f mathematics" (he had just spoken of astronomy — 
which Descartes thought, " though he dreamt in. it him- 
self, only a loss of time ") " in regard to the rest of 
mathematics, those who know the rank which he hehl 
.above all mathematicians, ancient and modem, will 
agree that he was the man in the world best qualified to 
judge them. "VVe have observed that, after having 
studied these sciences to the bottom, he had renounced 
them as of no use for the conduct of life and solace 
ief mankind." 

"Whoever reads this passage as if it wei'e all printed ia 
Koman characters, and declines to submit his under- 
jBtanding to the italics whicli Sir W. Hamilton baa intro- 
vduced, wUl perceive the following throe tilings. First, 
rfliat Descartes was not speaking of the study of mathe- 
matics, but of its exclusive study. His objection is to 
[rtopping there, without proceeding to anything ulterior : 
iConcfuiescere, incubare. Secondly, that he was speaking 
only of pure mathematics, as distinguished from its 
applications, and under the belief, how prodigiously 
..erroneous we now know, that it did not admit of appli- 
cations of any importance. Finally, that his disparage- 
ment of the pursuit, even as thus limited — his repre- 
sentation of it as " nugo:" as " a loss of time," rested 
mainly on a ground which Sir W. Hamilton gave up, 
the unimportance of its object-matter. It was a repcti- 
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tion of the ubjoc^on of Socrates, whom also our audiet 
tliinkd it wortli while to cit« as an authority on such a 
question, ami who "did* not perceive of wliat utility 
they" (mathemnticat studies) "could be, calculated aa 
they were to consume the hfe of a man, and to turn 
him away from many other and important acquire- 
ments." Such an opinion, in the daya of Socrates, and 
from one whose glorious business it was to recall the 
minds of speculative men to dialectics and morals, reflects 
no discredit on bis great mind. But the objection is one 
which Sir W. Hamilton, with every thinker of the last 
two centuries, disclaims. "The question," be expressly 
BayB,f "does not regard the value of mathematical sci- 
ence, considered in itself, or in its objective results, but 
the utility of mathematical study, that is, in its subjective 
effect, as an ejtercise of mind," AJI that Descartes said 
against it in tliis aspect (at least in the passage quoted, 
whicli we may suppose to be one of the strongest) is, 
that by affording other objects of thought, it diverts the 
mind from the use of ipsa ratio, that is, from the study 
of pure mental abstractions ; which Descartes, to the great 
detriment of bis philosophy, regarded as of much supe- 
rior value to the employment of the thoughts upon ob- 
jects of sense, which "magis ad oculoa et imaginationem 
pertinent." 

It was by his example, rather than by his precepts, 
that Descartes was destined to illustrate the unfavor- 
able side of the intellectual influence of mathematical 
studies : and he must have been a still more extraor- 
dinary man than be was, could be have really under- 
stood a kind of mental perversions of which he is himsejf, 
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in the liistory of philosophy, the most prominent example. 
Descartes is the completest type which history presents 
of the purely mathematical type of mind — that in which 
the tendencies produced by mathematical cultivation 
reign unbalanced and supreme. This is visible not only 
in the abuse of Deduction, which he carried to a greater 
length than any distinguished thinker known to us, not 
excepting the schoolmen ; but even more so in the char- 
acter of the premises from which his deductions set out. 
And here we come upon the one i-eally grave chai^ 
which restB on the mathematical spirit, in respect of the 
influence it exercises on pursuits other than mathematical. 
It leads men to place their ideal of Science in deriving 
all knowledge from a small number of axiomatic premises, 
accepted as self-evident, and taken for immediate intui- 
tions of reason. This is what Descartes attempted to 
do, and inculcated aa the thing to be done : and as he 
shares with only one other name the lienor of having 
g^ven his impress to the whole character of the modem 
speculative movement, the consequences of hia error 
have been most calamitous. Nearly everything that is 
objectionable, along with much of what is admirable, 
in the character of Trench thought, whether on meta- 
physics, ethics, or politics, is directly traceable to the 
fact that French speculation descends from Descartes 
instead of from Bacon,* AH reflecting persons ia 

■ It is but Just M add, that tho EngUsh moda of tbought has snff^red In 
a dlSereot, but almost equally Injurious manner, by its exclusive Ibllowing 
of what [t imagined to be the teachlngof Bacon, being in reality a ElorEDly 
misconception of bim, leaving on one side the whole spirit and scope of 
his Bpeculotions. The philosopher who labored to constmct a csnon of 
Edentiflc Induction, by which the observatlona of mankind, Instead of re- 
maiiiiDg empirical, might be bo combined nnd marshalled as to be made 
tlie fbnndatlou of safe gcnentt thcoHca, little expected that his name wovli 
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£ngUn<], and many in France, perceive, that tl\e chief 
inKriiiitics of French thinking oriac from iu gcometricsl 
spirit; its dctonuination to evolve its conclnsioiu, evea 
on the moat practical subjects, by mere deduction from 
some BiDglc accepted geDcralization ; the general ixadoD, 
too, being frequently not even a theorem, but a practical 
rule, supposed to be obtained directly from the foantaind 
of reason ; a mode of thinking which crocta one-sidedocss 
into a principle, under the misapplied name of logic, and 
makes the popular [toUtical reasoniog in France resemble 
that of a theologian arguing from a text, or a lawyer 
irom a maxim of law. If thia be the caac even in France, 
it is still worse in Germany, the whole of whose specula- 
tive philosophy ia an emanation from Descartes, and to 
most of whose thinkers the Baconian point of ^iew ia 
Still below tlie horizon. Through Spinoza, who gave to 
his system the very forms as well aa the entire spirit of 
geometry ; through the mathematician Leibnitz, who 
reigned supreme oicr the German speculative mind fi)r 
above a generation ; with its spirit temporarily modified 
by the powerful intellectual individuality of Kant, but 
flying back after him to Its uncorrected tendencies, the 
geometrical spirit went on from bad to worse, until in 
Schelhng and Ilcgel the laws even of physical nature 
were deduced by ratiocination from subjective deliver- 
ances of the mind. The whole of German philoaophical 
speculation has run from the beginning in this wrong 
groove, and having only recently become aware of the 
fact, is at present making convulsive efforts to get out 
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of it.* All theae mistakes, and thU deplorable waste of 
time and intellectual power by some of the most gifted 
and cultivated portions of the lyiman race, are effects of ' 
the too unqualified predominance of the mental ItabLts 
and tendencies engendered by elementary mathematics. 
Applied mathematics in its post-Newtouian develop- 
ment docs nothing to strengthen, and very much to 
correct, these errors, provided the appHcationa are studied 
in Buch a manner that the intellect is aware of what it is 
about, and does not go to sleep over algebraical symbols ; 
a didactic improvement which Dr. Whewell, to his honor 
be it said, was earnestly and successfully laboring to 
introduce, thus practically correcting the real defects of 
mathematics aa a branch of general education, at the 
very time when Sir W. Hamilton, who had not the 
smallest insight into those defects, selected him for the 
immediate lecipieut of an attack on mathematics, which, 
OS it only included what Sir W". llamiltOQ knew of the 
subject, left out everything which was much worth 
saying. 

It ia not aolely to mathematical studies that Sir W. 
Hamilton professes and shows hostility. Physical inves- 
tigations generally, apart fi-om their material fruits, he 
holds but in low estimation. Wc have seen in a former 
chapter how singularly unaware he is of the power and 
exertion of intellect which they often require. Touching 

■ The charatter hero drawn of Gennan thonifht is, I hardly need Bay, 
not Intended lo apply Id saeh a man as Ooetbe^ or [o those nlio received 
tbeir inlolli'ctDal impniee from Mm. In liin, iiidecd, not to fpcak of Ida 
almost aiilversal enltare, tlie intetlcctaal operations were always jnildcd trf 
Bu iutciise itiuric of □hBCrvaCion and experiment, and a constant Feferenee 
to the Gxlgcndcs, oatward and iDword, of practleal hnman Ulb. Sncb 
criticism as canjastly be made on Ooethe aa a thinker, rests on entiielj* 
dlBerenl groauds. 
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their eScct on the auad, he makes two serious compla 
which come out at the very coinmeQcemeiit of his Leo 
lures on Mctaplijsic*. " The first is, that the stud^ of 
Physics indisposes pei'soos to believe in Free-wiil. To 
this accusatioD it must plead guilty : physical science 
undoubtedly has that tendency. But I maintiiiQ that 
this is only because pJiysical science teaches people to 
judge of evidence. If the free-will doctrine could be 
proved, there is nothing in the hubita of thought engen- 
dered by physical ecient^ that would indispose any one 
to yield to the evidence. A person who knows ouly one 
physical seieDcc, may be unable to feci the force of a 
kind of proof different from that which is customary in 
his department ; but any one who is generally versed in 
physical science is accustomed to so many different modea 
of investigation, that he is well prepared to feel the force 
of whatever Is really proof. Metaphysicians of Sir "W. 
Hamilton's school, who pursue their inrestigatioos with- 
out regard to the cautions suggested by physical science, 
are equally catiiolic and comprehensii'e in the wrong 
way ; they can mistake for proof anything or everything 
which is not so, provided it tends to form an association 
of ideas in their own tninde. 

The other objection of Sir W. Hamilton to the scien- 
tific study of the laws of Matter, ia one which wo should 
scarcely have expected from him, namely, that it an- 
nihilates Wonder. 

" Wonder, t says Aristotle, is the first cause of phi- 
losophy J but in the discovery that all existence is but 
mechanism, the consummation of science would be an 
extinction of the very interest from which it originally 
• Lectures, L 35-42. t I'Jid. p. 37. 
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sprang. 'Even the gorgeous majesty of tlie heavens/ 
says a great religious philosopher,* 'the object of a 
kneeling adoration to an infant world, subdues no more 
the mind of him who comprehends the one mechanical 
law by which the planetary systems move, maintain their 
motion, and even originally form themselves. He no 
longer wonders at the object, infinite as it always is, but 
at the human intellect alone which in a Copernicus, 
Kepler, Gasaendi, Newton, and Laplace, was able to 
transcend the object, by science to terminate the miracle, 
to reave the heaven of its divinities, and to exorcise the 
universe. But even this, the only admiration of which 
our intelligent faculties are now capable, would vanish, 
were a future Hartley, Darwin, Condillac, or Bonnet, to 
Euccecd in displaying to us a mechanical system of the 
human mind, as comprehensive, intelligible, and satia- 
factory as the Newtonian mechanism of the heavens.' " 
We may be well assured that no Hartley, Darwin, or 
Condillac will obtain a liearing, if the " great religious 
philosopher" can prevent it. 

I shall not enter into all the topics suggested by this 
remarkable argument. I shall not ask whether, after all, 
it is better to be " subdued " than instructed ; or whether 
human nature would suffer a great loss in losing wonder, 
if love and admiration remained ; for admiration, pace 
tantorum viroi-uvi, is a different thing from wonder, and 
is often at its greatest height when the strangeness, 
which is a necessary condition of wonder, has died away. 
But I do wonder at the barrenness of imagination of a man 
who can see nothing wonderful in the material universe, 
since Newton, in an evil hour, partially unravelled a , 
•F. H,JacobL Tbo caUrepasmge la iiiDl9cngsioiie,p. 312. 
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limited portion of it. If ignorance ia with him a n 
Baiy condition of wonder, can he Gad nolbing to wonder 
at in tlie origin of the system of which Newton discov- 
ered the laws? nothing in the probable former extenstoo 
of the eolor substance beyond the orbit of XepUme? 
nothing in the stnrry heavens, which, with a full knowl- 
edge of what Newton tanght, Kaot, in tlie famous paa- 
Bage which Sir W. Hamilton is so fond of quoting (and 
quotcfl in this very lecture) placed on tbe same level of 
sublimity with the moral law ? If ignorance is the cauae 
of wonder, it ia downright impossible that scientific ex- 
planation can ever take it away, since all which explana- 
tion docs, in the final resort, is to refer ua back to a 
prior inexplicable. Were tbe catastrophe to arrive which 
is to expel Wonder from tlie universe — were it con- 
clusively shown that tbe mental operations are dependent 
upon organic agency — would wonder be at an end be- 
cause the fact, at which we shonld then have to wonder, 
would be that an arrangement of material particles could 
produce thought and feeling? Jacob! and Sir W. Ham- 
ilton might have put their minds at ease. It ia not no- 
derstonding that destroys wonder, it is familiarity. To 
a person whose feelings have depth enough to withstand 
that, no insight which can ever be attained into natural 
phenomena will make Nature less w6ndcrful. And aa 
for those whose sensibilities are shallow, did Jacobi sup- 
poee that the>f wondered one iota tbe more at the plan- 
etary motions, when astronomers imagined them to tako 
place by tbe complicated evolutions of " cycle on epicycle, 
orb on orb "? A spectacle which they saw every day, 
had, we may rely upon it, as little effect in kindling their 
imaginations then, as now. Hear the opinion of a great 




poet ; • not epeakinn; particularly of wonder, but of the 
eraotionB generally which the spectacle of nature escitea, 
and in words which apply to that emotion equally wiA 
the rest. 

" Some are of opinion that the habit of analyzing, de- 
composing, and anatomizing, is inevitably unfavorable 
to the perception of beauty. People are led into this 
mistake by overlooking the fact that such processes being 
to a certain extent within the reach of a limited intellect, 
we are apt to ascribe to them that insensibility of which 
they are, in truth, the effect, and not the cause. Ad- 
miration and love, to which all knowledge truly vital must 
tend, are felt by men of real genius in proportion as their 
discoveries in natural philosophy are enlarged ; and the 
beiiuty, in form, of a plant or an animal, is not made leas, 
but more apparent, as a whole, by more accurate insight 
into ita constituent properties and powers." 

Hear nest one of the most illustrioua discoverers in 
physical science. Instead of regarding understanding aa 
antithetical to wonder, Dr. Faraday complaiua that peo- 
ple do not wonder sufficiently at the material universe, 
because they do not sufficiently understand it. 

" Let U8 now consider, for a little while, how wonder- 
fully we stand upon this world. Here it is we are born, 
bred, and live, and yet we view these things with an 
almost entire absence of wonder to ourselvea respecting 
the way in which all this happens. So small, indeed, ia 
our wonder, that we are never taken by surprise ; and 
I do think that to a young peraon of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years of age, perhaps the first sight of a cataract 
or a mountain would occasion him more surprise than 
■ Word^warth, In Uie Biogmphj bj bis nephcvr, 11. 139. 
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he tad ever felt concerning tbe means of his Own exia 
ence ; how he came here ; how he hvea ; by what mei 
he stands upright ; and through what means he movei 
about from place to place. Hence, we come int^ 
this world, we hve, and depart from it, without oo! 
thoughts being called specifically to consider how all t 
talces place ; and were it not for tbe exertions of boib 
few inquiring minds who have looked into these thing) 
and ascertained the very beautiful laws and condition 
by which we do live and stand upon the earth, 
ebould hardly be aware that there was anything wondei 
ful in it." • 

If any additional authority be desired, the greatest p 
of modem Germany was also the keenest scientific i 
uralist in it. 

• Lectnre a on the Forces of Matter, pp. 2, 3. The philoaophy of thta i 
well given bj Mr. Lcwos, in Iiis valuable work on Aristotle {p. 212). ' 
prise Gtoi'ta from a backgronnd of knowledge, or Qxed belief. NoUiing jk 
BnrpriBing to ignorance, because tbe mind in that Btate tiM no ] 
tioDB to be contradicted." 
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CONCLUDING RBMAHK8. 

In the examination which I have now concluded of Sir 
W. Hamilton's philosophical achievements, I have un- 
avoidably laid stress on points of difference from him 
rather than on tliose of agreement ; the reason being, 
that I differ from almost evei-ything in his philosophy 
on which he particularly valued himeelf, or whicli is 
specially his own. His merits, which, though I do not 
rate them so high, I feel and admire as sincerely as bis 
most enthusiastic disciples, arc rather diffused through 
his speculations generally, than concentrated on any 
particular point. They chiefly consist in his clear and 
distinct mode of bringing before the reader many of the 
fundamental questions of metaphysics ; some good speci- 
mens of psychological analysis on a small scale; and 
the many detached logical and psycholo^cal truths 
which he has separately seized, and which are scattered 
through his writings, mostly applied to resolve some 
special difEiculty, and again lost sight of. I can hardly 
point to anything he has done towards helping the more 
thorough understanding of the greater mental pha;nom- 
ena, unless it be his theory of Attention (including 
Abstraction), which seems to me the most perfect we 
have : hut the subject, though a highly important, is a 
comparatively simple one." 
• Even on Ihls sol^ect ho has QOt been able to tiTOid some flillacleB In 
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With regard to t)ic causes wliich prevented a thiffj^^ 
of Buch abuudant aciiteuei», and more than abtuidaiit 
industiy, from accotn|)li:4liiDg tlic great things at which 
he aimed, it would ill become mc to speak dogmaticaUy. 
It would be a very unwarrantable aseuuptiun of supeii- 
ority over a mind like Sir AV. Hamilton's, if I attempted 
to gauge and measure liia faculties, or give a complete 
theory of his eucccssee and failures. The utmost I venture 
on, is to suggest, as simple [MiesibilitieB, aome of the causa 
which may have partly contributed to his shortco ming 
as a philosopher. One of those causes is so cooudod ^ 
to be the next thing to universal, but requires all tW^ 
more to be signalized fur in unfortunate conscqnetwea; 
over-anxiety to make safe a foregone conclusion. Ha 
whole philosophy of Sir W. Hamilton seems to have had 
its character determined by the requirements of the doo- 

reoBonlng- Tbue, in muintiilniiig njmlnEt Slcwnrt and Dnnrii that we ou. 
Bttttid lo more tbun one olijec^t at once, ho ilcfcnds this Ime doctrine tiy 
MHne very bad ftr^nivnu. He nKfa (Luiturw, I. 2S2), Ibat If the Mind 
could '■ altcnd to, or l;e ponnclous of, only a elngle ol^ccl M a time," Ihe 
conclusion woald bo involved, "that all cumpuriBoo and discTimlnukta 
are ImposMlilo." This asMnici tliat wo cannot corapoiE uid disoiiiiiiiMM 
any ImprcsBluna hat iboac wLIch am cxnctly elDiDltanconi. May not tbk < 
condlElon of dlscriminatkin be consolonsncsa not at Ilia some, bat at inune- 
dintely ODcceaalv^ iiutants I May not discrimination depend oa atan^ of 
conacioDflncsi ; the trnnaltlon IVom ods aiata to uooihet > This is a teaabla i 
opinion 1 it was octnally miJnUilned liy the plillosophere agiiiDBt whaot our 
author wu argaln)! ■, and tr lie thought It ermncuns, ha should liave lUa- 
pruvcU it. Unlcst Ik did, lie waa not eutliled to treat a doctrine sbowa to.i 
itivolve this i»nEei]ucncc, aa reduced to nl>Gardity. Another of bis pnxAi 
of onr ability tonitcnd taaplandityorthlnga nt once, Is our perceptloa ofi 
bamioDy between souads. He argaeB (Lectures, L 2U) tlut to peKeivcai 
rclaiion between two sounds Implica a comparison, and that if thja ooaH 
parieon 1b not between iho sonnda ihenBclvcB, simultaneously attended Kl 
it must be a conipiu;li*on of " post sound hb [Ctalned lo memoiT', with " 
present as actaally perceived ;" whltTiBdll implies attending lo two 
Bt once. His opponcntn, however, might ^ny, ihnt if there bo 
It Is not betv-ccn two ^imutUinpous imprei^luQE, oitbcr 
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trine of Free-will ; and to that doctrine lie clung, because 
he had persuaded himself that it aflbrded the only prem- 
ises from which human reason could dednce the doctrinea 
of natural religion. I behove that in this persuasion he 
was thoroughly his own dupe, and that his speculations 
■iave weakened the philosophical foundation of religion 
'fidly as much as they have confirmed it. 

A second cause which may help to account for his not 
having effected more in philosophy, is the enormous 
Amount of tihae and mental vigor which he expended on 
fliere pliilosophlcal erudition, leaving, it may be said, only 
ebe reniaiHB of his mind for the real business of thinking. 
WTille he seems to have known, almost by heart, the 
Toluminous Greek commentators on Aristotle, and to 
tave read all that the most obscure schoolman or fifth- 
rate Genn'an transcendentalist had written on the sub- 

ories, bat between iwQ sncccsaive sounds in the instaot of transition. The? 
mipht add, that the perception of honnony does not necessarllj involTa 
comparison. Wlien a nnratier of Eonnda in perfect harmony BlriliB the ear 
rimElianeonslj, we haTo bnt a single impression ; wo pereeive but one 
maas of Bonnd. Annlyninff this into its eomponent parts is an aetofintelli- 
genee, not of direct perception, and is pcrrormed by flslDg onr attention 
first on the whole, and then on Iho Mparnlc cIcmeiiiB, not all at once, bnt 
one after another. The perception of the parts Is solar from being dis- 
tinctly present in our feohng of the harmony, that in proportion ns we 
consdonsly realise it we injare tbo general effect. These oljjeclions lo his 
doctrine oar anlhor seems not toliavethonghlof, liecanae those of Stewart, 
whom as an opponent he principally had in view, were different. (Lectures, 
li. 143.) Bnt ihey ought to have occurred lo him without prompting, t>eing 
in complete anison with his doctrine that consciousness of wholes asaally 
precedes that of their parts ; that " instead of comraeneing with minima, 
perception commences with masses." (Lectares,lS. 327, and many sbnilar 
passages.) 

Sir W. Hamilton is also inconsistent in afflrming (Leetores, 1. 237} that 
attention is "an net ofwil! or desire," and afterwards (247,348) that it ia 
in some cndcs automatic, " a mere vital and irresistible act." Thin, how- 
ever, Is only a verbal Inaccuracy. He doubtless meant that attention is 
generally volaotary, bnt occasionally antomatlc. 
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ji-cta with which he occupied birascir; wlule, not content 
with a general kiiowlctlj^ of these authors, he could tell 
with the greatest precision what each of them thought oo 
any given topic, and in what each diiicrcd Irom eveiy, 
other ; while expending his time and energy on all this, 
lie had nut enough of tliein left to complete his Lfecturee. 
Those on ]SIetaphyeics, as already remarked, stopped 
short on the threshold of what was, especially in his own 
opinion, the moat important part of it, and never reached 
even the threshold of the tlurd and last of the parta inti>< 
which, in on early lecture, he divided his subject.* Thos« 
on Logic be left dependent, for most of the subordinate 
developments, on extracts strung together from Geiman 
writers, chiefly Krug and Esser ; often not destitate of 
merit, but generally eo vague, as to make all those puts 
of bis cxpoeitioQ in which they predominate, unsatis&o* 
tory ; f sometimes written from points of view different 
irom Sir W. Hamilton's own, but wliich he never found 
time or took the trouble to re^express in adaptatioa to 
hil own mode of thought.} In the whole circle of 

• Lectnrei, I. 123-12a. Th!« third part Is "Ontologj, or Hetaphydtv 
Proper ; " "the science conVEiBonl about infereni-cs of unknowD belos, 
from ICa known manifeetutiiinB ; " things nut maulf^ted lo ccniBcioasneM, 
but legitimately int^irible from those which ire. 

t This Is iiriklngly the case, among many others, with the Lectnivi o 
Detiultion and Dlrinlon. On those an tgjcns our author lets Krug and Eon 
think Tor blm. Those authors stand lohim instead, not merely of finding a 
lit exprcsiiion for liiB tbooghts. bat apparently of haTinff any thoughts at aiL. 

t For example (Lectnrcs, iii. 1S^1G2), his own idea of Cleomeu m a. 
property of concepts, is that "a concept is said to be clear when the degrM 
of consciousness li snch as to enable os (o distinguish it " (the concept) " •• 
a whole &om others ; " but this idea is expounded by a passage ftum Euer, 
in which It is not the concept, but the objects thought through the concept, 
which, If sufflcienllj distinguished fiom all others, constitute the cooo 
tlon a dear one. I conDtss that Esser has here greatly the advantage d 
Sir W. Ulunillon, who misht have useftilly coirecled his own theory A 
the borrowed ct - -- =- 
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iychological and logical 8|ieciilatioii, it is aatonisliing how 
;w are the topics info which he has thrown any of the 
lowers of liia own intellect ; and on how small a propor- 
ion even of these lie haa pushed his investigations be- 
yond what seemed necessary for the purposes of some 
particular controversy. In consequence, philosophical 
doctrines are taken up, and again laid down, with perfect 
unconsciousness, and bis philosophy seems made up of 
ecra[>s from several conflicting metaphysical systems. 
The Relativity of human knowledge is made a great 

».deal of in opposition to Sclielling and Cousin, but drops 
out or dwindles into nothing in Sir W. Hamilton's own 
psychology. The validity of our natural beliefs, and the 
doctrine that the incogitable is not therefore impossible, 
are strenuously asserted in this place and disregarded in 
that, according to the question in hand. On the sub- 
ject of General Notions he is avovredly a NominollEt, but 
teaches the whole of Logic as if he had never heard of 
any doctrine but the Conccptualist ; what he presents as 
a reconcilement of the two being never adverted to after- 
wards, and serving only as an escuse to himself for 
accepting the one doctrine and invariably using the lan- 
guage of the other. Arriving at his doctrines almost al- 
ways under the stimulus of some special dispute, he never 
knowa how far to press them : consequently there is a 
region of haze round the place where opinions of differ- 
ent origin meet, I formerly quoted from him a felici- 
tous illustration drawn from the mechanical operation of 
tunnelUng; that process affords another, justly applicable 
to himself. The reader must have heard of that gigantic 
enterprise of the Italian Government, the tunnel through 
Mont Cenis. This great work is carried on simultane- 
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ously from both cnile, in wcll-^oimded confide 
is DOW the minute ufmracv of engineering opemdona)' 
that the two parties of workmen will correctly meet j^ 
the middle. Were they to disappoint thid expectaUi 
and work paet one another in the dark, they would affbsd 
a likcDess of Sir W. Hamilton's mode of tunnelling thf 
human mind. 

This failure to think out Eubjecta until they hod bee» 
thoroughly roaatcrcd, or until coneistency had been i 
tained between the different \-iews which the author took 
of them from different points of obscrration, may, 
the unfinished state of the Lectures, be with great probs 
ability ascribed to the excessive absorption of hia 1 
and energies by the study of old writers. That abftoipi 
tion did worse ; for it left him with neither leisure i 
I vigor for what was fur more important in every a 
and an entirely indispensable qualification for a t 
I in philosophy — the systematic study of the sciences 
\ Except physiology, on some parte of which his menta 
I powers were really employed, he may be said to hav( 
known nothing of any physical science. I do not n 
that be was ignorant of familiar facts, or that he i 
not, in the course of his education, have gone throng 
the curriculum. But it must have been as Gibbon c 
who eaya, in his autobiography, " I was content to niceiv 
the passive impressions of my profeaaor'a lectures, wit!) 
out any active exercise of my own powers." For aq 
trace the study had left iu Sir "W. Hamilton's mind, I 
nught as well never have heard of it." 

* The sigm of Sir VV. Hamlllon'a want or ramiUaritf with the pliTdc 
Bclcnccs meet os ia cTQr7 coj-ucr tjf his iroiks. One, n-hiub I bare i 
hitherto fijund b eonTenlant place tor noticing, is the sinKuIni view! 
takea of analrsii and STnlheeiB. He imitgiQes that STDthcaU always p 
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It is much to Le regretted that Sir W. Hamilton did 
not write the history of philosophy, instead of choosing, 
as the direct object of his intellectual esertiona, philos- 
ophy itself. He possessed a knowledge of the materiala 
Bueh as no one, probably, for many generations, will take 
the trouble of acquiring again ; and the eruilition of phi- 
losophy is emphatically one of the things which it is 
good that a few should acquire for the benefit of the 
rest. Independently of the great interest and value 
attaching to a knowledge of the historical development 

Bapposes BOBlfEis, and that nnlcae groaadcd od a. previous analysis, syn- 
thesis can-afford no knowlodBe. " Synthesis wichont a prcvioas analysis 
ib baaolcss; for Byntbasis receives from nnolyalB the eiemenis whicb it 
decomposes." (Lectures, i. 98.) "Synthesis wlthont nnaiysia Is a, false 
knowiedge, that is, no knotvledgo at all. ... A Eynthcsls without a 
previous anaJyaSa is radically and oi milio null." (Ibid. 99,) This afflr- 
mation [a the more surprising, os the exnmpTe ho himself selects to 
jllastrole Bualyaia uud syntlieeis is a cose of chemical composition; a 
Bculra] salt, compounded of an acid and an alkali. Did be suppose that 
when a chemist succeeds in forming a salt hy Bynthesjs merely, putting 
together two substances never actnally found in combination, he does not 
make exactly the same addition to chemical scienoe as tf ho had met with 
Hie compound first, and analyzed It lata its eleiacDta ailerwarda > Did Sir 
'W. Hamilton ever read u memoir by a chemist on a ncwIy-dlscovcred 
elememary substance ? If ao, did he natflndtliat the discoverer Invariably 
proceeds to ascertain by synthesis what combinations tha new clement will 
fbrm ivith all other elements for which il haa any aSuity > Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, thoufcb he di«w bis example from physics, forgot all that related to 
ibe csumple, and tbonght only of psychological investignthm, in which it 
does commorJy happen that tbc compound fact is presented to us Qrat, and 
we have to begin by analyzing it ; our synthesis, if practicable at all, 
taking place afterwards, and serving only to verify the analysis. There,- 
ibre, in spite of his own example. Sir W. Hamilton defines synthesis as 
being always a recompnsiUon and " reconstmctjan." (Lectures, i. 9S.> 
CoDld any one who had the Bmallest familiarity with physical scienoe 
Iiave committed this strange oversight ! 

Another example, Id which I shall content myself with nsforring, 1& 
the incapacity of understanding an argiiroent reflpecting a principle of 
Uochanlcs, shown In his fonlroversy with Dr. Whowull respecting tbe law 
that the prossura of a lever on the fnlcmni, when the weight* balance one 
another, Is equal to the sum of the two weights. (Dlscassions, pp. 338, 339.) 
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of Bpeculation, there is ntucli in the old writers on ] 
losophy, even those of the middle ages, really wortli 
preserving for its BcicntiBc value. But this ehould be 
extracted, and rendered into the phraseology of modem 
thought, by persons as familiar with that as with the 
ancient, and possessing a command of Its language ; a 
combinatlDn never yet so perfectly realized as in Sir W. 
Hamilton. It ia waste of time for a mere student of 
philosophy, to have to learn the familiar use of fifty 
philosophic phraseologies, all greatly inferior to that of 
his own time ; and if this were required from all thinkers, 
there would be very little time left for thought. A man 
who had done it so thoroughly as Sir W. Hamilton, 
should have made iiia contemporaries and successors, once 
for all, partakers of the benefit ; and rendered it unneces- 
sary for any one to do it again, except for verifying and 
correcting his representations. This, which no one but 
himself could have done, he has left undone ; and haa 
given ua, instead, a contribution to mental philosophy 
which has been more than equalled by many not superior 
to him in powers, and wholly destitute of erudition. Of 
all persons, in modern times, entitled to tlie name of phi- 
losophers, the two, probably, whose reading on their own 
subjects was the scantiest. In proportion to their intel- 
lectual capacity, were Dr. Thomas Brown and Arch- 
bishop Wbately : accordingly they are the only two of 
whom Sir W. Hamilton, though acknowledging their 
abihties, habitually s^jeaks with a certain tinge of super- 
ciliousness. It cannot be denied that both Dr. Brown 
and Archbishop Whatcly would have thought and written 
better than they did, if they had been better read in the 
writings of previous thinkers : but I am not afraid that 
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posterity will contradict me when I say, that either of 
them has done fer greater service to the world, in the 
origination and difiueion of important thought, than Sir 
"\V. Hamilton with all his learning; because, though 
indolent readers, they were, both of them, actiye and 
fertile thinkers. 

It is not that Sir W. Hamilton's erudition is not 
frequently of real use to him on particular questions of 
philosophy. It does him one valuable service ; it en- 
ables him to know all the various opinions which can be 
held on the questions he discusses, and to conceive and 
express them clearly, leaving none of them out. This it 
does, though even this not always; but it does little 
else, even of what might be expected from erudition 
when enlightened by philosophy. He knew, with ei- 
traordinaiy accuracy, the on of every philosopher's doc- 
trine, but gave himself little trouble about the 3i6ii. 
With one exception, I find no remarks bearing upon 
that point in any part of his writings." I imagine he 

* Ttijs solitary excepllnu relatel lo Hume. Itesp«ctiiig the gcnemi Ecope 
and purpose, Iho pervading EpIrlC, of Hume's spcculiilioita, Sir W. Ilamil- 
ton docs gireon opinion, and, I venlure to think, n wrong one. Heregnrds 
Hume's philosophy al Bccptlcism in its iegitimoUi sense. Hume's oliject, 
be IhlnkE, was to prove the uncertainty of all knowledge. Witti this intent 
he repreaentB him as reasoning from premiBoa "not cstalilishoit Ijy him- 
self," but " accepted only oa principles universally conceded in the pre- 
vious schools of philosophy." These premises Hume showed {according 
to Sir W. Hamiltoc) to (pad to conclusions »hlch contradicted the evi- 
dence of consciousness ; thus prorlng, not that coneclousness deceives, 
but that the premises genentlly accepted on the authority of philosophers, 
and leading tu these conclusions, must be fulse. (Discussions, pp. 87, 88, 
and elsewhere.) 

This is certainly the use which has been made of Hume's arguments, by 
Itcid and many other of his opiionents. Admitting their valiility as argu- 
ments, Bcid considered Ihem, nut ss proving Hume's conclusions, but as a 
rtdadio ad atmrdin of b\B premisw. Thut Hume, however, had any foro- 
' light oT their being pat lo this nse, either for a dogtnatical or a purely 
16 
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would tavc beet) much at a loss if he had been required 
to draw up a philosophical estimate of the mind of taiy 
great thioker. Pie never ecems to look at anj o{»aioQ 
of a philoBopher in connection with the same philoso- 
pher's other opinions. Accordingly, he Ls weak as to 
the mutual relations of [ihilosophicol doctrines. He 
eeldom knows any of the corollaries from a tlunker's 
opinions, unless the thinker has himself drawn them ; 
and even then he knows them, not aa corollaries, bat 

BMpticAl pnrpoae, nppears to mc tupremclj improbable. If we form oar 
opinioD by remllog tlic series of Hume's mctniihyeicol essays slraiebt 
^roaeb. Instead of judging Ihnii a few dctaclied expressions in a stngle 
eeaajr (that "on tbe Academical or eccptlcal Ptiilosoph; "), I think onr 
judgment will be that Hume slucciely acecplcd botb ttie premise* and tbe 
conclusions. Il would be difficult, no doubt, (o proTe tbi« by coiidiuif*e 
eTldeac«, nor wnuld I vcnturo absolatet; to afflrra it. In tbe coso of tfca 
frectblukiog pbilosophcrs of Ilio last century, it is often impossible to ba 
qnile c^crtuin wbat tliclr opinions really were ; iiow far Ibe reserratloiu 
tbcy mode, cxprcssGd real conTlcUona, or were conceislons to supposed 
neceBsities of position. Hume, it is certain, made such concessions lantelj: 
Insincere tbey can hardly lie called, being so evidently intcuded to be 
fatrituTii, at least (VKroin. I have a strong impression thai ttniae's acep- 
tidsm, or rather his professed ailmlratlou of Bccpticlsm, was a disgniee of 
this description, inlcniled mUier to avoid oiTcnce tban to conceal his 
opinion; that be preferred to be called a sceptic, nitber than by a roore 
odious name laud liaviueto promulgale con clnuons which boknewwonld 
be retrarded at contradlcUng on udh hand the ovldeuce of common setiM, 
on the other the doctrines uf rcligiaQ, did cot like to declare ilicm as posi- 
tive convictions, liuttlionghtlt more judicious M exhibit ihem as tlie reanltt 
we might come to, if we put complete confidcQcc in the truBtworthinesi of 
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s. There is certainly ng 

any of the other impop. 

this Buttiecl, the general 

ily single passaireB the 



ir railonul faculty. I have little doubt that 
fldence, and wished it to be ibit by his readei 
trace of a dilTerent feeling in his specuiaticms on 
tant BulijcctA treated In his works; and even oc 
tenor of what he wrote pointing one way, and 

other, It is moiit reasonable to interpret the latter in the mode whicb WJQ 
least contradict the expression of bl» habitnal bIuIo of mind in tbe fomter. 

I cannot bat believe, Ibcrefore, that Sir W. Hamilton has mlsanderstood 
the essential character of Hume's mind; bat his hearty admiration and 
honest vindication of him as a thinker ore highly honorable to Sir "W. 
Hamilton, both as a philosopher and as a man. 
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only as opinions. Oae of the moat striking examples 
he aSbrds of this inability ia in the caae of Leibnitx ; 
and it is worth while to analyze thia instance, because 
uothing can more conolusively show, how little capable 
he was of entering into the spirit of a system unlike hia 
own. 

If there ever was a thinker whose system of thought 
could without difficulty be conceived as a connected 
whole, it was Leibnitz. Hardly any philosopher has 
taken so much pains to display the filiation of all his 
main conceptions, in a manner at once satisfactory to 
his own mind and intelligible to the worid. And there 
is hardly any one in whom the filiation ia more complete, 
these various conceptions being all applications of one 
common principle. Yet Sir "W. Hamilton understands 
them 80 ill, as to be able to say, after giving an account 
of the Pre-established Harmony, that "its author him- 
self probably regarded it more as a specimen of inge- 
nuity than as a serious doctrine." • And again : " It 
is a disputed point whether Leibnitz was serious in his 
monadology and pre-established harmony." f To say 
nothing of the injustice done, by this surmise, to the 
deep sincerity and high philosophic earnestness of that 
most eminent man, it is obvious to those who study 
opinions in their relation to the mind entertaining them, 
that a person who could thus think concerning the Pre- 
established Harmony and the Monadology, however cor- 
rectly he may have seized many particular opinions 
of Leibnitz had never taken into his mind a conception 
of Leibnitz, himself as a philosopher. These theories 



• Lectures, 1. 304. 



f. Foo^noto to Reid, p. 309. 
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were necessitated by Leibnitz's other opinionB. Tbey 
were the only outlet from the difficulties of the fuada^ 
mental doctrine of his philosophy, the Fnociple of 
SufHcicDt Reason. • 

Ail who know anything of Leibnitz, are aware that 
he affirmed it to be a principle of the universe, that 
notliing exists which has not an antecedent ground in 
reason, and cognizable by reason ; a ground which, when 
known, gives all the properties of the thing by natural 
and Decessar)- coDse<|Ucnce. This Sufficient Reason might 
be some abstract pro{>erty of the thing, serving as the 
pattern on which it was constructed, and being the key 
to all its other attributes. Such, for example, is the 
property by which mathematicians define the circle or 
the triangle, and from which, by mere reasoning, the 
remaining properties of those figures are deducible. In 
other cases, the Sufficient Reason of a phicnomenon is 
found in its physical cause. But the mere existence of 
the cause as an invariable antecedent, does not consti- 
tute it the Sufficient Iteason of the effect. There must 
be something in the nature of the cause itself, somethlttg 
capable of being detected in it, which, once known, a<v 
counts for its being followed by that particular effect ; 
Bomelhing which esplaius the character of the effect, 
and had it been known beforehand, would have enabled 
UB to foretell the precise effect that would be produced. 
To so great a length did Leibnitz carry this doctrine, as 
to affirm that God (saving actual miracle, which as a 
highly exceptional fact he was willing to admit) could 
not, in the exercise of his ordinary providence, con- 
duct the government of the world except par la 
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nature des creatures; through second causes, each con- 
taining, in its own properties, wherewithal to furnish 
a complete explanation of the phsnomena to which it 
gives rise. 

Setting out with this a' priori conception of the order 
of the universe, Leibnitz found Mind apparently acting 
upon Matter and Matter upon Mind, and was utterly 
unable to discover in the nature and attributes of either, 
any Sufficient Heason for this action. The two sub- 
stances seemed wholly disparate : there was nothing in 
them from which action of any kind upon one another 
could have been presumed to be so much as possible. 
He saw in this one case, what is true, though he did 
not see it, in all cases whatever — that there is no nexus, 
no natural link, between agent and patient, between 
cause and effect, and that all we know or can know of 
their relation is, that the one always follows the other. 
Bat to accept the mere fact as ultimate, without craving 
for a demon atration, could not enter Into Leibnitz's geo- 
metrical mind ; and was positively forbidden by hia 
Principle of Sufficient Reason. Here was a dilemma I 
Happily, however, the difficulty of admitting that Mind 
could act upon Matter, disappeared in the case of an 
Infinite Mind. In the Omnipotence of the Deity there 
lay a Sufficient Eeason for the possibility of anything 
which the Deity might be pleased to do. It must be 
God, therefore, and no subordinate agency, that directly 
produces the effects on Matter which seem owing to 
Mind, and the effects on Mind which seem owing to 
flatter. This being admitted, there were only two pos- 
sible theories to choose &om. Either God, from the 
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beginniD", wonnd up Mind and Matter to go tt^eAer 
like two clocks, though without any connection with c 
another; and I see an object, not because the object i«' 
before my eyea, but because it waa prearranged Irora* 
ctemhy that the presence of the object and the (act of 
my seeing should occur at the same instant ; or else, : 
the moment when the object appears, God intervenes," 
and ^ves me the perception of sight, exactly as if the 
object had caused it. The former theory ia the Pr*-"* 
established Ilarmony ; the hitter is the doctrine of Occv 
sionnl Causes, to which, as rather the les8 grotesqW 
supposition of the two, tlic Cartesians bid been driveh I^ 
the pressure of the same difficulty. But this hypothes' 
aa it supposed nothing less than a standing miracle, y 
wholly iuadmisaible by Leibnitz. It was iucoDEist«nt' 
with the idea which he had formed to himself of the" 
perfections of the Deity. He considered it as assimi—'' 
lating Providence to a bnd workman, whose engines will. 
not work unless he himself stands by, and gives them fl* 
helping hand ; " a watchmaker, who, having constructed' 
a timepiece, would still be obliged himself to turn thtf 
hands, to make it mark the hours."* Leibnitz couU 
not find, in the idea of God, any Sufficient Reason vrhy 
so roundabout a mode of governing the universe should! 
have been chosen by him. He was thus thrown upon^ 
the hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony, as his only- 
refilge ; and there can be no doubt that he accepted it," 
with the full conviction of an intellect accustomed i 
pursue given premises to their consequences with all th4 
rigor of geometrical demonstration. 

• Qaoted ttora Leibnitz by Bii W. Hamilton, Lectures, i. 303. 
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The doctrine of Monads was as neceBsary a corol- 
lary from Leibnitz's first principle as the Pre-established 
Harmony. Everything, whether physical or Bpiritual, 
which has an individual existence, is a compound of 
innumerable attributes, between many of which we can- 
not seize any connection, but on Leibnitz's theory it was 
not admissible to suppose that no connection existe. 
There must be something, somewhere, which contains in 
its own nature the complete theory and explanation of 
the combination of attributea, and is the reason of its 
being that combination and no other : and what could 
Hiis be unless a sort of kernel of the entire Being — the 
Soul in the ease of a spiritual being, a kind of Essence 
of the Individual in that of a merely physical object? 
The Monads of Leibnitz do not really differ from the 
imaginary Essences of the schoolmen, except in not 
being abstractions, but objective realities in the com- 
pletest meaning of the word; which, indeed, the Sub- 
stantiie Secundse-of the Kealista already were, only that 
they were essences of classes, and were conceived aa in- 
hering simultaneously in numerous individuals, while the 
Monads of Leibnitz were livelylittle beings, the principles 
of animation and activity, each of them the real agent 
or Force at the bottom of one individual. All this may 
seem poor stuff, and a melanrJioly exhibition of a great 
intellect. But aa there is nothing in experience wliich 
directly disproves these theories, they are not really more 
absurd than many a one wliich has not so quaint an 
appearance : and it is the strength, not the weakness, of 
a systematic intellect, that it does not shrink from con- 
clusions because they have an absurd look, when they 
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are ncceesaiy corollaries from premises whicli the tliinker, 
and pro}>ab]j most of those who criticise him, have doC 
ceased to regard as true. Leibnitz was led to the Monads 
and the Pre-established Harmony by the same logical 
necessity, which made Descartes, far more absutdly, 
afGnu the automatism of animals ; and we might aa 
reasonably doubt ihe seriousness of tlie latter opinioilt aa 
of the former. The samo logical consistency made him 
a Necessitarian, and an Optimist; since the doctrine 
of Sufficient Beason made God the author of all that 
happens, consequently of all human actions; and God'd 
attributes could not be a Sufficient Reason for any world 
but the best possible. 

Other examples may be given, though none greater 
than this, of Sir W. Hamilton's inability to enter into 
the very miud of another thinker. Is it not, for instance, 
a surprising thing, that one who knew Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle so well, should attribute* to all of them hla 
own opinion, that not truth but the search for truth is 
the important matter, and that the pursuit of it is not for 
the sake of the attainment, but of the mental activi^ 
and energy developed in the search? If there have been 
three men since speculation began who would have 
vehemently rejected such a doctrine, they are the three 
who are here placed at the head of the authorities in its 
support. Our author arrives at this strange misunder- 
standing, by giving a meaning to single espressiona, 
derived from his own mode of thought, and not from 
theirs. In Aristotle's case the assertion rests on a mis- 
take of the meaning of the Aristotelian word iti^ytia, 
which did not signify energy, but fact as opposed to poa- 
• Lectures,!. 11, 12. 
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Bibility, tictiis to polentia.* One liardly knows what to 
say to a writer who understands Tiko; oi jymati idX& t j«|is, 
to naean, " The intellect is perfected not by knowledge 
but by activity." 

We eee, from such instances, how much even Sir W. 
Hamilton's erudition wanted of what we have a right 
to expect from erudition in a superior mind — that it 
should enter into the general spirit of the things it knows, 
not know them merely in their details. Sir W. Hamilton 
etudied the eminent thinkers of old, only from the out- 
side. He did not throw his own mind into their manner 
of thought ; he did not survey the field of phUosophic 
speculation from tlieir standing point, and see each ob- 
ject as it would be seen with their lights, and with their 
modes of looking. The opinion of an author stands an 
isolated fact in Sir W. Hamilton's pages, without foun- 
dation in the author's individuality, or connection with 
hia otlier doctrines. For want of tliis elucidation one 
by another, even the opinions themselves are, as in the 
case last cited, very liable to be misunderstood. Yet, 
fiuch as his expositions of the opinions of philosopliers 
are, it is greatly to be regretted that wc have not more 
of them ; and that his unrivalled knowledge of all the 
antecedents of Philosophy, has enriched the world with 
nothing but a few selections of passages on topics on 
which circumstances had led Sir W. Hamilton to write. 
He is known to have left copious common-place books, 



" The very passuge qnotod ftnm Aristotle in support of this repreaeota^ 
lion of bim, shows that he was neing Ibc word luliis own and net in Sir 
W, Hnmilton'B sense. Tliss i' i iyifiyiia, «al rotmo ;^rtpi.( Jt.a^it ia,<j3d«ri.<. 
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without which indeed it would have been hardly possible 
that such stores of knowledge could be kept within easy 
reference. Let us hope that they are carefully preserved ; 
that they will, in some form or other, be made accessible 
to students, and will yet do good service to the future 
historian of philosophy. Should this hope be fulfilled, 
future ages will have greater cause than, I think. Sir 
W. Hamilton's published philosophical speculations will 
ever give them, to rejoice in the firuits of his labors, and 
to celebrate his name. 



THE END. 
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